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PREFACE 


E preface to a book is a bar erected by 
cuſtom, at which the author is expected 

to appear and give ſome account of his under- 
taking. But, it is a bar of liberty —he may 
ſay more or leſs, but enough is ſufficient. He 
may tell you what he was once, what he is 
now, and what he intends to be in future, and 
ſo on—but, as there is no ogation to ſay all 
this, and, as the public are not intereſted in it, 
I mult beg to be excuſed from ſuch an uſeleſs 
taſk. 
Entertainment ſeems, at preſent, to be 
the grand object of readers in general. But 
entertainment, without improvement being 
deſigned, is a waſte of time; and diſcovers a 
diſſipated taſte. And there is no improvement 
ſo worthy the purſuit of a rational creature, 
and ſo ſuited to his eternal welfare, as the 
knowledge of divine truth. That truth is no 
where made known but in the ſacred page; 
nor is its ſweetneſs ever experienced but under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. We ſeem to 
glory in being more enlightened and more 
catholic than our anceſtors—but, is it not 
matter of deep lamentation that, with our 
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advance of knowledge, we ſhould loſe our 
reverence of God, and zeal for the truth of 
chriſtianity! Can a period be named in which 
diſſipation of manners more prevailed than 
this? And, it ought to be remembered that 
diſſipated conduct is the natural and neceſſary 
effect of diſſipated principles. In this light 
I conſider the principles advanced by Dr. 
Priejtley—with this in viewT undertook to point 
out their fallacy and danger, and to ſupply the 
reader with others more deſerving his notice. 
I know the ſentiments advanced and defended, 
in theſe letters, are much out of faſhion and 
deemed unpolite—for this reaſon, had I not 
been convinced of their truth and importance 
from the higheſt authority, I had not under- 
taken the preſent buſineſs. The day will ſoon 
open on the world, in the light of which we 
ſhall ſee which is.moſt approved by the Judge 
an humble attachment to them, or a candid 
indifference about them. 

Some will obſerve to you“ that it is no 
matter what your creed may be, if your life 
be good. But this is a manifeſt deception 
becauſe, a good life cannot flow from bad 
principles; and becauſe, As a man thinketh 
* ſois he. The humbling doctrines of revela- 
tion are very unacceptable to thoſe gentlemen 
who, by way of diſtinction, affect to be called 
rational chriſtians Has though they poſſeſſed 
the monopoly of reaſon. With a view to 
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eſtabliſh that character the doctrine of mate- 
rialiſm is antroduced ; which, -were it true, 
would doubtleſs prove effectual hut the 
wretched fallacy of it is pointed out in the 
Rr part of this work. It was need- 


ful to do ſo. For, however there may be à 
profeſſed regard to religion and virtue, it is 
impoſſible to proye that matter can be the 
ſubject of either virtue or vice, of praiſe or 
blame, of pain or pleaſure. I hope therefore 
to be excuſed by thoſe readers to whom that 
part of the ſubject may be rather unpleaſant. 
Real religion is conſidered by ſome as an 
inſult on our underſtanding, and a reproach 
to our good ſenſe and taſte ; and therefore it is 
very candidly transferred to a few ignorant 
enthuſiaſts. —The cauſe of it is manifeſt. But 
thoſe to whom the Lord diſplays his infinite 
glories in the perſon and ſalvation of Chriſt, 
are better taught.— They are taught by the 
Holy Spirit of truth, and rejoice alone in the 
triumph of truth—that truth *which ſtands 
confeſſed, and is magnified, in the falvation 
of ſinners. It is propanle that the contents 
of theſe papers will be called mere ſpeculation ; 
and, as loch; thrown aſide - hut, I would beg 


leave to obſerve that, in religion, there is no 
ſuch thing as ſpeculation, or indiſference of 
opinion; for all men have ſome ſort of creed 
and that creed may be clearly underſtood by 
the general bias of the mind and conduct: ſa 
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that, in fact, there is nothing i in true religion 
but what isof a practical tendency. This remark 
is confirmed by every man's obſervation. To 
charge vital godlineſs with being unfriendly 
to ſocial life and human happineſs, is oppoſing 
the plaineſt evidence in the world ; and is, as 
the prophet ſays, * putting darkneſs 190 for light, 
* and light for darkneſs. But, the truth is, 
thoſe who are moſt under the influence of real 
religion, the love of God ſhed abroad in the heart, 
are the beſt members of ſociety, and the moſt 
happy people upon earth ; let their external 
circumſtances be as they may. 
The obje& of this undertaking deſerves a 
better defence than I can poſſibly make—but, 
if my feeble effort may ſtimulate ſome abler 
pen, I ſhall rejoice—and, if this eſſay ſhould 
prove a bleſſing to any reader, the &zile ſhall 
be given to the fountain of every "good and 
perfect gift. No doubt but inaccuracies will 
be diſcerned in this performance the reader, 
however, is not requeſted candidly to overlook 
them, but in a friendly manner to point them 
out, that they may be corrected. Nor do I 
make any apology for the principles main- 
tained—for, if they be the truths of God, they 
need none; and, if they be not, I will 'moſt 
cheerfully renounce them on conviction. I 
dare not deliver any thing, from the pulpit or 
the preſs, as the ground of hope to my fellow- 
fingers, but what the Lord reveals in his 
word— 
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word—and there I moſt evidently learn, that 
* all who are ſaved, are ſaved as SINNERS; 
not as GOOD, but as GUILTY, not as WORTHY, 
hut as WEAK and WRETCHED; that the 
* exceeding riches of the grace of God may have 
© all the glory. | | 

The reader is moſt affectionately requeſted 
maturely to reflect on the deſign of theſe let- 
ters, and the intereſting nature of thoſe truths 
which are pleaded in them; and, in his doing 
ſo, may the bleſſing of the eternal Spirit reſt on 
him, and on what he reads. Amen. 
LW 
5 8. R. 
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_ - Chard, Nov. 18th, 1786. ; 


Note I. The author is truly ſorry for the delay of this 
Publication : but it aroſe from the late arrival of ſubſcrip- 
tions, and other circumſtances, which he could not prevent, 

II. Where the letter R. is found, witha number annexed, 
as in page 22, it is a reference to Remarks on Dr. Prieſtley's 
»Letters to Dr. Horſley. | 

III. By Vol. III. Diſquiſitions is deſigned the Epiſtolary 
Correſpondence between Dr. Prieſtley and Dr. Price. 

IV. The publication of theſe letters being the obje& 
which the ſubſcribers had in view, and, as the work exceeds 
the author's intention ; they are reſpe&fully requeſted te 
excuſe the omiſſion of their names. | 
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Revealed Religion Aﬀerted, &c. 
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REVEREND SIR, 


Wir I publiſhed my Remarks on your Letters to Dr. 
Horſley, I had not read any other of your works. 
But fince that time I have peruſed your three volumes of 
Diſquiſitions—and, had I ſeen them ſooner, thoſe Remarks, 
or theſe Letters, had been ſuppreſſed, 

While I diligently attended to the contents of theſe 
volumes, I was careful not to forget that I had a full right to 
examine the evidence produced in defence of your ſyſtem, I 
am pleaſed that you reje& the doctrine of implicit taith—for 
that reaſon you are the more at liberty io hear what may be 
offered for not acceding either to your philoſophy, or your 
divinity. Were I called to conſider only your philoſophical 


experiments, I could give you credit if I had not trodden . * 


your ſteps; but, ſeeing you apply your philoſophy to the 
doctrines of chriſtianity, I am obliged to enter a caveat. 

Not that I have the vanity to ſuppoſe myſelf your equal 
in the walks of natural ſcience—very few, in my opinion, 
are ſo. I am ſenſible my knowledge is comparatively very 
ſmall. However, if I know more than the beaſts of the field, 
or the fowls of heaven; Job xxxv. 11. and, eſpecially, if I 
have any ſaving knowledge of the goſpel of Chriſt which once 
I had not; all the difference is made by the ſovereign hand 
of heaven: of courſe it is but a juſt tribute of gratitude to 
employ the whole to the glory of the giver, I have not the 
moſt diſtant wiſh to ſhade your abilities, Nor do I queſtion 
your integrity. T owe every office of kindneſs to your per/on, 
with the moſt ardent wiſhes for your eternal welfare; but I 
dare not ſay this of your principles. No, fir; principles and 
perſons, you know, are very different objects. Theſe ought 
to be treated as objects of compaſſion and charity; but thoſe, 
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at times, of indignation and contempt. Nor can you, as a 
neceſſarian, be diſpleaſed with my diſſent from you; while 
things appear to my mind in the preſent light. My views 
of the ſubject are as neceſſary as yours. I rejoice, with you, 
that nothing is left to unmeaning chance; but that every 
event takes place according to the — laid out by the eternal 
mind, and a regular connection of cauſe and effect. 

In the proceeding of my addreſs, I deſign to be free with- 
out fury, and plain without being pert; and, if I depart 
from my rule, I ſhall be open to your rebuke. I think it 
will appear that you have aſſerted without evidence, and 
concluded without premiſes ; and that, for this reaſon, your 
ſcheme and revelation cannot ſtand together. 

Your general view of controverſy nearly meets mine. For, 
if men contend for perſonal conqueſt and triumph, and not 
the promotion of zruth, it is neither pleaſing nor profitable, 
Notwithſtanding, were there to be writers only on one ſide of 
a queſtion, ignorance and error would ſoon predominate more 
than they do already ; becauſe the prevailing propeniity of 
human nature, in its fallen ſtate, is in favour of error and 
not of truth. Where one perſon has the ſame. right to 
examine a queſtion, which another has to propoſe one; I 
cannot conjecture why his candor and philanthropy ſhould 
be ſuſpected, perhaps denied, for uſing that right; unleſs it 
be, as I ſaid, that human propenſity is more inclined to error 
than truth, 

Much is ſaid, I know, in favor of candor and charity. Were 
theſe terms merely two ſounds, or, were they properly under- 
ſtood and applied; that is, were per/ons and not things their 
only objects; they might do ſome good: but, as far as I have 
obſerved their influence, in their pre/ent uſe, they have been 
productive of important injury, They relax the attachment 
of the mind to truth mean revealed truth,—It may be they 
were deſigned to do ſo. They naturally lead the man to 
look on error with a favourable countenance; then embrace 
it; and, if not prevented, will terminate in downright 
ſcepticiſm : to ſay no more, If I may be equally a good man, 
and my eternal fate be equally ſafe, whether J believe this, 
or that, or neither; it is impoſlible to prove, I ſhould imagine, 
that any doctrine, or ſyſtem of religion, can be true, ill 
it not follow that every thing is truth, which I may happen 
to believe is ſo? If there be certain criteria, or diſtin vithing 
marks, of revealed truth; and if theſe criteria are 7s. wi us 3 
it cannot be uncandid or uncharitable, I apprehend, to 
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inveſtigate them cloſely: nor can it be deemed bigotry, with 
an; tolerable face, to adhere to their evidence with firmneſs. 
But, if there be no ſuch truth in being, we are in a far worſe 
ſtate than pagans, becauſe we have always been taught to 
believe that the bible contains it. : | 

am very far, no one further, from wiſhing civil coertion 
to propagate divine truth. To cut a man's throat, to im- 
priſon his perſon, confiſcate his property, or aſperſe his 
character, in order to convinc-: him he is wrong, or becauſe 
I think and can prove that, he is wrong, is as deſtitute of 
common ſenſe as it is of religion. Theſe are the arms of 
error, not of truth. And, yet, I am equally far from being 
a diſciple of that candor, which remders truth indifferent, 
and abates the fervor of a cordial attachment to it. I ſhould 
be glad if the queſtion between the famous patrons of liberality 
ly ys ak and thoſe of us who are commonly accounted 
cenſorious and rigid, were a little better underſtood. Have 
we a creed ?- So have they, Do ave believe the truth of what 
we defend? Do not even they the ſame? Are we indifferent 
about the reception of our creed? No mbre are they. Thoſe 
who freely cenſure the ſuppoled bigotry of others, ſhould, 
themſelves, be the conſtant examples of candor. 'When theſe 
catholic gentlemen have no creed of their own, they will not 
be concerned about others; and then we may agree with, or 
diſſent from them, without control. But not till then, 
For it is evident that the grand ſecret all the while is this: 
They wiſh their opinions to prevail.“ I will not ſay but 
ſometimes a profeſſion of candor may have been deviſed as 
a bait for the unwary, and proved ſucceſsful; but the 
docrine thus ſhoared up could not ſtand of itſelf, or ſuch 
helps had not been needful to ſupport it. The only proper 
objects of liberality and candor are, in my opinion, the 

lorx of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſalvation of ſinners, 
I'hcſe apart, all our ſocial virtues will prove, eventually, of 
little conſequence indeed! It is true, if the evidence on 
which my faith is founded can be overthrown, and my error 
pointed out, 1 would thank the man who has friendſhip 
enough to be at the trouble to ſet me right, for I would 
Wiſh affectionately to follow truth whitherſoever it may lead: 
but, there I ſtop. Truth is uniform in its nature and all 
Its operations; but error is the direct reverſe. Beſides, is 
#his, cangor cultivated to er abroad divine truth? The 
very act defeats its own end. Can you perſuade others to 


believe that which you wage a degree of indifference is, 
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nevertheleſs, highly deſerving their warm attachment and 
cloſe purſuit? Such an attempt one may ſafely conclude is 
abſurd. Abſurd in idea, becauſe it cannot be realized. 
For which reaſon this conduct is ſelf. contradictory; and, as 
ſuch, morally incapable of attaining the end for which it is 
extolled. If truth be worthy of our beſt affections, of which 
there can be no doubt, it can be no injury to our own, nor 
can it injure the comfort of others, to pay it the regard it 
deſerves: and, therefore, all refleions of uncharitableneſs, 
on that account, are light as vanity, and ought to be treated 
as ſuch, ©* We ought to obey God rather than men.“ Acts 
V. 29. | 

All licentious conduct flows from an erroneous mind. 
Therefore there is more evil in an erroneous mind than licen- 
tious conduct. The fountain muſt be ſuperior to the ſtreams, 
An unerring caſuilt ſays, * From within, out of the heart of 
men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, mur- 
© ders, thefts, covetuouſneſs, wickedneſs, deceit, laſciviouſ- 
© neſs, an evil eye, blaſphemy, pride, fooliſhneſs : all theſe 
evil things come from within, and defile the man.“ Mark 
vii. 21—23. Nor can it be ſafe or wiſe to depart from ſuch 
a deciſion, David tells us that the Lord * deſires truth in 
© the inward parts; Pf. li.6. and, if we be not the ſubjects 
and lovers of truth, in David's ſenſe, it is no great matter 
what we are beſides, Nothing will avail us. 

You will recolle&, fir, that 1 ſaid I do not queſtion your 
integrity—But, as it 1s the part of man to err, 1 cannot con- 
ſiaer human integrity the ſtandard of truth. On that account, 
if you will allow me to ſay it, I would wiſh you ver to con- 
clude that you are in the truth merely becauſe you are con- 
ſcious of being ſincere : for, as Mr. Saurin ſays, * People ma 
© ſincerely deceive themſelves.” And you know who ſaid, I 
© verily thought with myſelf, that I ought to do many things 
© contrary to the name of JESUS of Nazareth.“ Acts _— 
Now, while it is manifeſt that he was egregiouſly deceived, 
it is no leſs clear that he was a man of real integrity, as well 
as bright abilities. Perhaps, ſecond to none, in theſe 
reſpects. I admire integrity, let a man think as he may; 
but, were it the ſtandard of truth, there would have been no 
difference between Saul the perſecutor and Paul the apoſtle, 
There are many amiable things in the life of Socinus, for 
which 1 give his biographer“ credit that he was a man of 


Rev. Joſhua Toulmin, Taunton, : 
* integrity; 
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Integrity ; but not a ſingle hint can I find from which ts 


conclude that he was not miſtaken ': my conviction of truth 
muſt ariſe from other evidence than'what is commonly called 
 * goodneſi of heart.” In my eſteem goodneſs of heart is 

iufinitely lighter than a feather, when compared with the 
authority of God in his word. Dr. Owen ſays, and with him 
I quite agree, © However we may pleaſe ourſelves in our 
light, Knowledge, learning, and fincerity ;. yet, when we 
have done all, they are not conſtituted of God to be the 
* RULE and mea/ure of other men's faith and converſation'— 
nor even of our own. For, were that the caſe, amidſt the 
amazing variety, truth and error would be . gene "rk 
and the word of God, the ONLY rule of faith and practice, 
would become of no effect. 

I am ſorry to find you intimate that, when a man is turned 
of fifty,” Ly to Horſley, Pref. p. 10.) he becomes, as 
it were unſuſceptible of the power of truth. You know, 
fir, the proverb runs thus—* A man is never oo old to 
© learn, if he be not t good to be taught.“ But, pray, what 
ſhould occaſion the fifne/e? you mention? Does it ariſe 


from inſenſibility, ſelf-confidence, infallibility, or à wiſh' 


to ſtop ſomewhere ? However, ſhould the eternal Spirit open 
the eyes of your underſtanding, and ſhew you the glory of 
29 truth, as he has graciouſly done to ſome who have 

een older than you, this © Pines would yield, at once, to 
his divine impreſſions, and you would rejoice in the power 
of ſovereign grace for ever; May this be your mercy. , 

In reference to the preſent buſineſs, I would beg leave to 
adopt your own words to another. * I am almoſt ready to 
* deſpair of my undertaking, when I conſider how. very fully 
* you ſeem to be perſuatcd in your own mind. The langua 
in which you have, upon /ome occaſions, expreſſed this 
* falneſs of perſuation is ſo ſtrong, that I cannot help ſmiling 
when 1 conſider on how very weak a foundation this con- 
© fidence ſtands, and how very ſoon, I am willing to hope, it 
* willfallto the ground.“ (Diſquiſ. v. ii. p. 201, 2 True, fir; 
we all claim the advantage of our own opinions, and are 
© too apt to think the ſyſtem of our [adverſaries deſtitute of 
* them;* this ſo much” prevails, that we often think it 
* impoſſible to contemplate? their ſyſtem * with any degree 
of ſatisfaction, or without ſenſations of pain and diſguſt.” 
(V. iti. Introd. p. 11.) But as this is known to be.a mere 
prejudice, we ought totally to diſcard it; and attend to what 
may be ſaid againſt as well as for our ſyſtem, atleaſt —.— 
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reflection. Your own following conceſſion confirms me in 
this remark. You ſay, * The diſpoſition may be ſo vitiated 
by a wrong bias, that the modi frivolous reaſons ſhall appear 
© to have the force of demonſtration, when a fayorite hypo- 
* thefis is concerned, and arguments in themſelves the moſt * 
perfectly concluſive, ſhall appear to have na weight at all — 
* when urged againſt it.“ (ib. p. 31.) After ſuch a generous 
and open acknowledgement as this, with what ſober and 
impartial conſideration, may I expect your attention even to 
the weakeſt part of evidence in the ? Let 
me not be diſappointed. I am, &c. | | 


a. ets 
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REVEREND SIR, 


1 of every proper oppoſition to the doctrinet of the 
1 church of Rome; for, in general, I think her creed to be 
as irrational and irreligious as any one can almoſt, poſhbly 
be. But, is it right to build with one hand and pull-down 
with the other? Perhaps, it may appear, preſently, that 
you have done ſo. You ſpeak of the major part of man kind, 
"whom you: ſtyle, © the vulgar, in a manner that, hurts my 
mind :—becauſe, there may be as much natural genius 
among the followers of the plough, as in thoſe who can talk 
Latin and Greek —becauſe, a man may be. an adept in phi- 
loſophy, and, at the ſame time, ignorant of his beſt intereſt ; 
an intereſt in the ſalvation of God. Experimental philoſophy 
d 1 religion by no means infer each other and, 
cauſe, it ſeems inconſtent with that S which 
you would wiſh us to ſuppoſe you poſſeſs. The inſtruction 
and happineſs of our pooreſt and moſt illiterate neighbor, 
imply com fidered, ſhould excite our attention as much as the 
happinels and inſtruction of a prince. If the doctrines of 
your ſcheme be indeed of SO MUCH importance to the 
glory of chriſtianity, as you apprehend; they muſt be of the 
greateſt conſequence to the preſent and future welfare of 
men, and all ought fully to be informed reſpecting them. 
But, is a papiſt expected to give up his conſcience to the prieſt, 
or the church ? Preciſely correſponding with this principle, 
vou are-pleaſsd to ſay that, A chriſtian has no xeaſon to be 
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© biafſed in favor of the doctrine of a ſoul, but may without 
concern leave his having a ſoul to philoſophical diſcuſſion,” 
(ib. p. 19. Introd.) By this, it ſeems, a man is no more to 
enquire, and be ſatisfied, for him/elf, whether he has a ſoul, 
than a papiſt is to enquire, per/onally, after religious truth. 
Allow me to afk a queſtion here—Among philoſophers, whom 
ſhall a chriſtian conſult on this ſubject? And, ſeeing they 
diſagree in their opinions, whom ſhall he credit? Where is 
philoſophical infallibility ? This is one inſtance in which 
- you appear to be governed by the ſame principle as holy- 
mother-church. Another follows. | 

It is the ſtanding characteriſtic of a proteſtant to avow the 
ſufficiency and free uſe of the ſcriptures.—But the inter- 
diction of the bible is known to belong to the Italian Pontiff, 
In this alſo you ſeem readily to agree with him for, you 


ſay, It behoves every rational chriſtian to prove the con- 


« ſiſtency of the articles of his faith with true philo/ophy and 
the nature of things.” (ib. p. 194.) Suppoſe he has not 
opportunity to do this? or ability? Why then he muſt 
believe, if he believes at all, on the- authority of another ; 
and that other, for ought he knows, may be wrong as well 
as right, Would he learn the ature of intelligent creatures 
—of fin—of grace—of the great Supreme—of heaven—of 
hell? The bible alone can teach him. But, I ſuppoſe this 
is not your deſign, Who ſhall aſſure him of the real and 
fixed meaning of true philoſophy? Every one fondly concludes 
that his ſyſtem of philoſophy is the true, however widely he 
may differ from others. And every one knows that, There 
© is hardly a word in the Engliſh language of more vague and 
© indeterminate meaning than the Bore nature. While the 
learned therefore are ſettling the meaning of terms on the 
one hand, and aſcertaining true philoſophy on the other, 
The rational chriſtian,” maſt prove an empty name; unleſs 
the bare ſound of words is ſufficient to conſtitute that cha- 
rater. I am ſorry to ſee the bible fo treated as to lay-a 
foundation for ſuch reflections. Upon your principle, we 
are in a moſt deplorable ſituation indeed !—* The nature of 
© things,” not one in a thouſand can, with preciſion, explain; 
nor one in a thouſand with certainty tell us what is true 
philoſophy ;. and, yet, to theſe the rational chriſtian is referred 
to 2 the confiftency of the articles of his faith.” Is there 
one ſuch character upon earth? | | 


After all—no man . can * that _ articles of 
to philoſophy and the nature 
things, 
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things, by my creator; either to aſcertain. their being 

enuine, or to confirm their truth. Yes, fir, the faith of 
God's ele, that faith which works by love and purifies the 
heart, that faith the end of which is the ſalvation of the 
ſoul ; is of the operation of God in the man, derives its 
being and energy from the eternal Spirit, and knows NO 
authority for its articles“ but the revealed will of God in 
the ſcriptures. One would ſuppoſe that no man can ſoberly 
aver, that the faith with which my everlaſting happineſs is 
inſeparably united, derives any part of its value from philo- 
ſophy. The greateſt philoſopher may poſſibly be an un 
believer in God's method of ſaving ſinners ; for, © the world 
* by wiſdom knows not God:“ while the moſt illiterate, in 
a philoſophical ſenſe, may believe to the ſaving of his ſoul ; 
for, * God has choſen the fooliſh things of the world to 
© confound the wiſe, that no fleſh ſhould glory in his pre- 
« ſence.” 1 Cor. i. 27. And I am not a little confirmed in 
my opinion on this ſubject, by your evidence; for you freely 
declare that theſe are © matters in which the bul4 of mankind 


_ © have very little to do.“ (ib. Introd. p. 11.) It is from 


hence, I ſuppoſe, that you were willing to give all the 
© ſatisfation you were able to inquiſitive natural philo- 
© ſophers ;* becauſe you were not writing for the / of 
© any others.“ (ib. p. 247. 250.) If © the importance of the 
doctrines for which you contend can hardly be rated too 
* high;* (ib. p. 410.) you will forgive me, tir, if I think 
the vulgar ought to be made to underſtand them clearly ; 
and, that the man really wants affection for his neighbor 


who will not ſtrain every nerve to diffuſe ſuch knowledge 


far and wide. I know it may be ſaid, © The vulgar are not 
© capable of receiving theſe things.” But would not a papiſt 


adopt the ſame apology for his condua? However, no 


man has a right to make ſuch an aſſertion who has not uſed 
his utmoſt endeavors to inſtrut them. What! muſt we 
learn the things which belong to our ſalvation from philo- 
ſophy ; and, yet, but here and there one be found who is 
© inquifitive” or acute enough to underſtand them? Is this 
ehriſtian zeal? This is one reaſon for the title prefixed to 
theſe letters ; the next popagrag will furniſh another ; and 
we ſhall find others as we go forwards. 

Materialiſm, you ſay, * is that fundamental principle 
in true philoſophy which is alone perfectly conſonant to 
the doctrine of the ſcriptures, and muſt in the progreſs of 
inquiry ſoon appear to be /o ; and then ſhould it be Non 
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© that an unqueſtionably true philoſophy teaches one thin 
© and revelation another, the latter could not ſtand its „E. 
© but muſt inevitably be exploded as contrary to truth and 
fact.“ (ib. p. 410, 41t.) Here, fir, I muſt beg leave to 
obſerve that, if materialiſm be the doctrine of the ſcriptures, 
there is no danger of their being exploded” for teaching it 
when they are underſtood—But, muſt the rruth of ſcripture 
depend on the doctrine of materialiſm? Perhaps not. Of 
this hereafter, If ever a time ſhall come when true philoſophy 
will appear ſuperior to revelation, either in its doctrine or 
authority, it muſt be becauſe it is ſo now ; for, in this caſe, 
nothing can be contrary to truth and fact, a thouſand years 
to come, but what was ſo a thouſand paſt, Upon this ſup- 
poſition the bible can be of no poſſible ſervice to us at all; 
and thoſe who have preferred it to philoſophy have been 
eſſentially miſtaken ; and are now and will be for ever, no 
one knows where nor what: becauſe philoſophy, though 
© unqueſtionably true, has no ſure data from which to aſſert 
the future felicity of the believer or the miſery of the infidel, 
On this principle alſo the reſurrection of the dead, which 
ou profeſs to believe, muſt be given up; becauſe. you 
B it is beyond the ſphere of philoſophical inſtruction. 
Finding ſuch paſſages as theſe in your works, ſome of your 

readers have been Tiſpoſed to think you a deiſt in diſguiſe ; 
but, for my own part, after your repeated profeſſions of 
regard to the word of God, I ſhould rather attribute what 
you ſay to the eager defence of a ſyſtem, without properly 
conſidering its tendency, than ſuſpect your ſincerity, And, 
if T err in doing ſo, it is on the molt friendly fide. But, if 
ever it will be right and juſt to explode the ſcriptures as 
contrary to truth and fact, as contrary to an a W 
true philoſophy, let us even do it at once; for the ſame 

reaſon that will exiit in any future period to juſtify ſuc 

conduct, muſt exiſt at this moment. | . 
However, before that. be done, allow me one remark. 
Are you not told, fir, that God has magnified his WORD 
above all his name ?* Pſ. cxxxviii. 2. that © the holy /criprures 
© are able to make us wiſe unto ſalvation through faith in 
* Chriſt Jeſus?* 2 Tim. iii. 15. Are ſuch aſſertions true of 
philoſophy ? Is philoſophy ſet up as the ſtandard of light 
and knowledge; and, if we ſpeak nor according to its 
dictates, it is becauſe there is no light in us? Iſai. viii. 20. 
This is true of the bible; but of no other book whatever. 
Can philoſophy ſhew us how © mercy and truth have met 
O 7 © together, 
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© together, how righteouſneſs and peace have embraced each 

other, in a ſinner's ſalvation ?? Pf. lxxxv. 10, This is the 
glorious prerogative and excluſive privilege of the bible. 
To deny this * truth and ſuact' of revelation is, in theory, to 
reduce us to the ſtate of pagans : in which indeed it would 
be the comparative happineſs of ſome perſons to live and 
die. But, while GOD {ves his holy word has nothing to 
fear from philoſophy nor philoſophers ; for it will continue 
to riſe ſuperior to both in future, as it has always done in 
ages paſt, The Holy Spur never uſed philoſophy for open- 
ing the eyes of the blind—for teſtif; ing pardon to the 
guilty and relieving the burdened conſcience—for revealing 


to the believer his bright inheritance beyond the ſkies. It 


is the goſpel of Chriſt, and not philoſophy, that is the power 
of God to ſalvation to every one that believeth. Rom 1. 16. 
© Eye has not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
© the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them who love him.“ In this caſe, awhom ſhall we conſult ? 


| Would you ſend us to the academies of ſcience? Would you 


recommend the rules of philoſophizing ? Can theſe inſtru 
us? No, fir; they would diſappoint us, and we ſhould 
return aſhamed, * But,” thanks to ſovereign mercy, we 
have an infallible guide, God has revealed them unto us 
© by his Spirit : for the Spirit ſearcheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God.“ 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. That moral phi- 
lofophy which is not founded in revealed religion is but of 
little comparative importance now; and when the maſter of 
the houſe riſes up and ſhuts the door, the ſubjects of it will 
aſk for entrance in vain, With this thought in view, let 
me recommend to your ſerious reflections, the parable of the 
aui/e and fooliſh virgins. I am, &c. 


— 
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REVEREND SIR, 


N this letter will be conſidered a further proof of your 
want of attachment to revealed religion ; or, rather, I had 
almoſt ſaid, an effectual inſin uation to overthrow it. For, 
if the three following things be as you ſay, it is not of much 
conſequence who has a bible or who has none. 1 
en 


E 


When I behold the unwarrantable liberty you take with 
the moſt ſacred of all characters, I am grieved and puzzled. 
I mean the character of God, as the author and object of 
religious worſhip— The character of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
in the days of his miniſtr;—And the character of his ſervant 
Paul, in diſcharging the duties of his important office. I 
ſaid anwarrantable liberty; becauſe it appears to me in that 
light, and my reaſons for it you will find below. 

I. Let me begin with the apoſtle Paul. When that great 
and good man was writing to his friends at Theſſalonica, 
with his friendly counſel he mingled a moſt ardent petition 
for their preſent and future glory, in theſe words—* And 
© the very God of peace ſanctify you wholly : and I pray 
God your whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and body, be preſerved 
* blameleſs to the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ 1 Theſſ. 
v. 23. As if he had ſaid, * May the God of peace himſelf, 
make you largely and conſtanily experience his ſanctifying 
influence 1a the ſeveral powers of your rational pirit, in 
the natural appetites of your /oz/*, and the ſeveral members 
* of your bedy ; that your whole perſons may ſtand complete 
in Chrilt at his coming and his kingdom; in oppolition 
© to mans who are zow the enemies of his croſs, and who 
© will then be found at his left hand.” This appears to me 
the apoſtle's meaning ; and, in which, he clearly ſets before 
us a true and real di kinction between an intelligent principle 
in man and the mortal body. This language, you are pleaſed 
to ſay, the apoſtle © uſed according to the philoſophy of his 
© time, without hinting at a poſſibility of any ſeparation of 
© the ſeveral parts.“ (v. i. p. 130.) But if the parts are 
diſtin, in nature, from each other, which © conſtitute a 
complete man,” it is ſo plain that they may be ſeparated 
when the Creator chuſes, that there was no occaſion for the 
apoltle to drop the leaſt © hint' about it. And eſpecially as 
the ſubje& of his diſcourſe was not about man's conſtitution 
but his happineſs. If man be only an animated maſs of 
matter, what a waſte of words! To what purpoſe did he 

C 2 | pray 


'* Whoever chuſes to conſult the original of the old teſta- 
ment will find various places where the word (FO) ſou! 
ſtands for animal appetite ; and is tranſlated by the LXX by 
Uu, which is the word Paul uſes. See, for inſtance, 


Deut. xxiii. 24. Pf, lxxviii, 18, Prov. xxv. 25. Ifai. xxix.8. 
Lam. 1, 11, 19. | | 


00 


pour for ſanQifying grace to be imparted to what could not 
e defiled to what did not exiſt! Is this the ſenſible, the 
acute, the accurate apoſtle of the gentiles! He adapted his 
language to the phileſophy of the time.” Sooner than allow 
him to be a friend to the doctrine of the ſoul he muſt be a 
time ſerver ; one of the worſt of characters! He muſt be 
repreſented as conſulting the ignorance and prejudice of men 
more than the truth and glory of God! Is this the man 
who could ſo frequently and openly appeal to his hearers 
for his integrity both towards men and towards God! Be 
pleaſed to read his addreſs to the Ephefian elders, * Where- 
* fore I take you to record this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men, For I have not ſhunned to declare unto 
© you ALL the coun/el of God.“ Acts xx. 26, 27. And to 
the church at Corinth, For we are not as many, who cor- 
* rupt the word of God; but as of fincerity, but as of God, 
in the fight of God ſpeak we in Chriſt.— And have 
* renounced the hidden things of diſhoneſty, not walking in 
* craftineſs, nor handling the word of God deceitfully, but, 
by manifeſtation of the truth, commending ourſelves to every 
man's conſcience in the ſight of God.“ 2 Cor. ii. 17. iv. 2. 
And, even to this /ame church he ſays, For our exhortation 
was not of deceit, nor of uncleanneſs, nor in guile: but 
© as we were allowed of God to be put in truſt with the 
« goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God who 
© trieth our hearts.“ 1 Theſſ. ii. 3,4. It is true, there were 
human weakneſſes and jewiſh prejudices at which he con- 
nived ; for he became all things to all men, that he might 
ain ſome ; but it is demonſtrable that he never departed 
— truth, that he never relaxed his attachment to it, that 

he never, in the leaſt, corrupted it, in his condeſcendin 
conduct to thoſe about him. The man who can truckle to 
the prejudice of * his time, when TRUTH is at ſtake, is 
unworthy of the ſmalleſt ſhare of human credit ; but, on the 
contrary, he ought to be treated as the burden and peſt of 
ſociety, Such a man, one would ſuppoſe, muſt be as deſtitute 
of common ſenſe, as of common honeſty. Paul was ſecond 
to none but his maſter, either as a divine or a caſuiſt ; and 
yet, it ſeems, all muſt be ſacrificed to the conformity of his 
time, leſt he ſhould be found to oppoſe your * faworite 
* hypotheſis; againſt which nothing can be ſuffered to prevail. 
You know, fir, it has long been thought the mark of a bad 
cauſe when reflection on characters is ſabſtitured in the room 
of argument, Whether ſuch an inſtance be not now before 
us 
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us the reader will judge. It is one thing to/ſuppo/e our apoſtle 
biaſſed by the influence of cuſtom, and anotner to prove it: 
but if the latter cannot be done, the former muſt be a mere 


impotent innuendo, and ablolutely unworthy of a candid 


writer, 

And, yet, your conduct is no leſs puzzling than grievous. 
For, if the apoſtle was an honeſt man, and nevertheleſs did 
as you ſay, then ve mult conclude he was an ignorant one, 
But, how you will make this idea comport with your own 
words, 1 cannot] conjecture: for, you juſtly obſerve that, 
though the writers of the ſcriptures were not philoſophers, 

« yet they had inſtruction infinitely ſuperior to any philoſo- 
« phical ſchool.” (ib. p. 355. v. ii. p. 239.) This 42 


no one diſputes— And wulle it remains a fact there never will 


arrive a period in which © unqueſtionably true philoſophy? 
and the holy ſcriptures will be diſcordant. Indeed, it 1s 
impoſſible that ſuch a caſe ſhould occur, but upon the abſurd 
ſuppolition that the inſtructor of the ſacred writers was a 
ſtranger to philoſophy, Who was the * infinitely ſuperior” 
inſtructor to thele men? The apoſtle Peter fas, Holy 
men of God ſpake as they were moyed by the Holy Ghoſt.” 
2 Pet. i. ult. Elſewhere he tells us, The Spirit of Chrift 
* teſtified beforehand the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory 
© that ſhould follow. 1 Pet. i. 11. And his brother Paul 


ſays, All ſcripture is given by the inſpiration of GOD.“ 


2 Him. iii. 16. If, upon the whole, philoſophers in general 
can arrive at truth by ordinary inſtruction, it cannot be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed that thoſe who have * :nfinitely ſuperior? 
inſtruction ſhould be enſlaved by error: and, therefore, thoſe 
who are of the inferior claſs ſhould be very careful how they 
attack the integrity or underſtanding of their ſuperiors ; leſt 
the day ſhould come when their envenomed darts may return, 
with additional force on themſelves. The character of our 
great apoſtle will ſhine with ſuch ſplendor in that day, as to 


confound the adverſaries of it for ever. Yea, even now, it 


is nobly ſuperior to all the little oppoſition of ignorance, or 
prejudice, or infidelity. Never commend me to that hypo- 
theſis which muſt be ſupported at the expence of the higheſt 
and brighteſt human character that ever adorned the world 
or the — ! 

II. The character of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt muſt alſo be 
ſacrificed to this ſame ſ,ſtem. Indeed it is not a matter of 


ſurprize to find the ſervant charged with ſneaking duplicity, 


when the maſter is arraigned under the ſame DT 


VS 
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The Savior having encouraged his diſciples againſt the 
terrors of perſecution, by telling them that men could only 
kill the body, but not the ſoul; you ſcruple not to aſlert 
that, © Chriſt, if he uſed the term ſoul in diſtinction from 
© the body (which 1s not certain), he did it in compliance 
with the prevailing opinion of the times: as alſo he ſpake 
© of ſuch as were poſſeſſed of dzmons, though he certainly did 
© not believe the exiſtence of ſuch demons * (. i. p. 129, 130.) 
The text in queſtion will be conſidered when we come to 
ſpeak of a ſeparate ſtate in Letter XXIII. Let it ſufce to 
obſerve at preſent that, even the Son of God himſelf muſt 
be guilty of the ſame time: ſerving temper with our apoſtle, 
ſooner than be ſuppoſed to drop any thing contrary to your 
darling theme. But, where has Chriſt ſaid, or even hinted, 
that he certainly did not believe the exiſtence of ſuch 
* demons?” Till you name the place, and prove your words, 
you muſt pardon me, fir, if I ſay you believe without evi- 
dence, and aſſert without authority. 

Though it is not the buſineſs of theſe letters to examine 
this queſtion, yet, I may be excuſed, if I offer a thought 
upon it paſſing. A certain author aſks, © Can a ſingle in- 
ſtance be produced from any greek author, before the 
publication of chriſtianity, in which dJaiuuerrs or dνẽ iu is 
uſed to ſignify any other beings than the gentile deities ?? 
Suppoſe * a ſingle inſtance? cannot be © produced?“ What 
is there to be gained by ſuch a conceſſion? Would it from 
thence follow that they are uſed improperly in the bible ? 
Is chriſtianity a ſyſtem of pages: mythology? It is a ſyſtem 
of divine truth; and therefore plainneſs became it. It is 
no collufion with Satan, like paganiſm ; and therefore it 1s 
not afraid to ſpeak out. Beſides, does it appear that the 
Pagan idolators &new what they worſhipped ? and, if they 

id, would they openly and freely avow the object? Let 
this be aſcertained. In the mean time, permit me to obſerve 
that, it is by no means wonderful, if they did zof ſignify 
the ſame beings by theſe terms which the word of 'God does, 
Nevertheleſs who would aſſert that the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, or 
his apoſtles, were as ignorant or irreſolute as the ancient 
Philoſophers? And, yet, this muſt not only be ſaid but 
proved, if the above queſtion be made to mean any thing to 


our preſent wt 1 
Let us hear the apoſtle. *© The things which the gentiles 


* ſacrifice, they ſacrifice to eit, daνννẽmag and not to 


God: and I would not that ye ſhould have r _ 
« devils.” 
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* devils.” 1 Cor. x. 21. It is plain that Paul is here ſpeaking 
of pagan idolatry, and, it is as plain that the agans, like 
the papiſts, diſavowed worſhipping their idols; but ſaid they 

aid their worſhip to ſome other being through them— their 
departed heroes, or ſome other objects, as cuſtom or con- 
venience led the way. Theſe their writers . call 
dzmons, without having a juſt perception of the objects of 
which they ſpoke. But, the truth 1s, Satan is the God of 
this world, from him all ſuch worſhip derives its authority, 
by him all ſuch worſhippers are influenced, and with him 
they have fellowſhip in all their devotions. This appears 
to me the apoſtle's meaning: and, that he uſes the term 
(dziuovioy) dzmon deſignedly to ſet this device of Satan in 
the deception of the nations in its true and proper light ; 
and, to let us know, that the devil and his angels are, in 
fact, the only objects on whom all idolatrous worſhip ulti- 
mately terminates. Did not * ſuch demons' exiſt, there 
could not poſſibly be any fellowſhip with them; but as 
idolaters have fellowſhip with them in their profeſſed devo- 
tions, therefore there are ſuch dzmons in being. This Paul 
knew to be the truth, and had been a truth from the be- 
ginning; and therefore he freely and affectionately guards 
his friends at Corinth againſt all participation in idol- 
_ worſhip. | 

And did the maſter know, or believe, %, on this ſubject, 
than the ſervant? I ſhould ſuppoſe not. What you mean 
by a demon I cannot ſay—whether a ſtatue, a ſpectre, an 
unintelligent principle of evil, or ſomewhat elſe—but, when 
I read, or uſe, the term, I always underſtand by it, an 
apoſtate intelligent ſpirit, who is a conſtant enemy to man- 
kind. I apprehend this was the jewiſh notion in the days 
of Chriſt's miniſtry and miracles. However, you ſay it is 
certain that he believed no ſuch thing. Suffer me, fir, toaſk 
you a queſtion—Were the Lord of glory tempted in the wil- 
derneſs by a non-entity ? Did not the devils cry out, ſaying, - 
© What have we to bs with thee, Jeſus, thou Son of &o ? 
© Art thou come hither to torment us before the time? The 
© devils beſought him, ſaying, if thou caſt us out, ſuffer us 
to go away into the herd of ſwine. And he ſaid unto them, 
* Go. And they went into the herd of ſwine.“ Mat. iv. 1. 
viii. 29. Is this a narration of facts, or of fiction? | Is 
Chriſt here diſplaying the glory of his power; or is it a 
mere juggle to amuſe the credulous ? Excuſe this digreſſion, 
and I go on, : 


What- 
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Whatever the prevailing ſentiment was, either reſpecting 
a ſoul, or dzmons, it ſeems it was contrary to, fa, and 
Chriſt #new it to be contrary to fact, if ou are right, and 
therefore only uſed ſuch language according to the * opinion 
© of the times; without ſo much as once attempting to inform 
his followers of the deception! For a man to call himſelf 
a chriſtian, and yet charge the Savior with want of integrity, 
or humanity, or both, in order to ſupport an hypotheſis, 
requires a cheek impervious to a bluſh, and—but J forbear. 
Can he be a wiſe and good man who would ſacrifice his 
reputation,. and even his. ſenſe and reaſon, to popularity ! 
He muſt be ambitious of human applauſe to a very awful 
degree, who could act ſuch a part either to Obtain or pre- 
ſerve it! And, yet, with what other motive the Redeemer 
could be governed in the account you give of his conduct, 
I muſt leave with you to ſay. But, fir, is this the character 
on which the moſt outragious malevolence itſelf could not 
fix a ſtain! in which the ſmalleſt law could not be diſcerned! 
A character that never was afraid freely, openly, and fre- 
quently to rebuke the great men of the nation, both in 
church and ftate! Shall he ſtoop, all the way through his 
miniſtry, to curry favor with the populace! What had he 
to expect from theſe or fear from thoſe ? Is this HE that 
could ſay of his Father, I do always the things that pleaſe 
© him,” John viii. 29. O Father, I have glorified thee on 
© the earth: I have finiſhed the work which thou gaveſt me 
to do.* John xvii. 4. Could he challenge his bittereſt 
enemies to © convince him of fin ?? John viii. 46. Muſt he, 
after all, be charged with acting a part which you yourſelf 
deſpiſe, leſt he ſhould be found to oppoſe your hypotheſis! ! 
You are not N. to be told, fir, how the public judge of an 
author who can trifle with the moſt important of all cha- 
racters to ſupport his opinion—Nor what is to be apprehended 
at laſt for indulging ourſelves in ſuch conduct. Neither 
ignorance, nor integrity, will preſerve ſuch a face from 
confuſion at the general aſſize of the world! To all this 
I add, | 
III. Your view of the divine character as the author and 
objef of worſoip. On this ſubje& you expreſs yourſelf thus. 
The Divine Being has w#/ely adapted the {; ſtem of religion, 
and the modes of our religious worſhip, and every thin 
belonging to it, to our imperfe# view of things.“ (v. iii. 
p- 298.) According to this reaſoning divine wi/dem was 
diſplayed, not vn. propoſing to his creatures and 3 on 
them, 
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them, ſuch rules and ends of worſhip as ſuited hi own glory; 
but ſuch as correſponded with their © zmperfed? wiew of things,” 
Is this a juſt conception of the wiſdom of God? Nothing, 
ſurely, can be further from truth. For, upon this principle, 
religious worſhip is not founded in the infinite excellency 
of the eternal GOD, but in our fallen depraved nature; 
which is, in effect, to ſay, * There is no religion at all.” 
This reminds me of what Socinus ſays on a fimilar occaſion, 
The precepts of the old teſtament are, for the moſt part 
«* ſuch, that it is hard to believe that they proceed from God; 
© they are either ſo light, or vain, or ſuperſtitious, or even 
* fooliſh or ridiculous : and, upon the whole they. ſeem not 
© to be worthy of God.“ (See Ryland's Contemplations, 
v. ii. p. 139. note.) If ſuch be the language of the profeſſed 
friends of religion, what are we to apprehend from its real 
enemies? If the appointments of the old teſtament be not 
worthy of God, according to Socinus ; and, if every thing 
belonging to religion be wiſely adapted to our imperfed view 
of things, as you tell us; it is no great wonder that ſo feww 
concern themſelves about it. And, yet, one ſhould almoſt 
ſuppoſe, if God had ſo far condeſcended as to conſult and 
accommodate his worſhip to our weakneſs ; I ſay, in that 
caſe, it might have been expected that, by far, the major 
part of mankind would have been humble and zealous wor— 
ſhippers of him, Eſpecially, if man be that good-natured 
and tractable creature, which ſome would have us believe! 
But, alas! the awful reverſe is the fact. And, from this 
fact, it is as demonſtrable as any moral truth can be, that 
the things of God are foo/;bne/s” to every natural man in 
the world. For which reaſon, nothing can be plainer chan 
that you are totally miſtaken in teaching that God reſpected 
our imperfection in his holy worſhip, On this ſubje&, Dr. 
Watts has expreſſed my opinion clearly ; and therefore I 
ſhall give it you in his words. Infidelity is a growing weed; 
* the contempt and ridicule of revealed religion floriſh and 
become faſhionable among the gay part of the world; and 
© if you are not furniſhed with ſome ſolid proofs of the 
* goſpel of Chriſt, you may be in great danger of loſing your 
« faith : you may be tempted to yield up your religion to a 
* witty jeſt, and become a heathen for company.“ It is not 
with me to pronounce on your de/ign in this matter, charity 
would lead one to hope the beſt ; but, as to the fag, there is 
no room for heſitation. It is morally impoſſible for revealed 
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religion to be regarded, and for vital godlineſs to floriſh, 
where the doQrines you have advanced in this letter are 
believed and embraced. I am, &c. 
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REVEREND SIR, 
"= light of opening dawn, and that of meridian day, 


however diſproportioned, you know to be naturally alike, 
Not ſo, with wy ect to the truths of revealed religion and 
the inventions of men. The fr? are from above, the /a 
from beneath. A well directed, and well executed, defence 
of chriſtianity, is the nobleſt work of a rational creature. 
Every effort of the kind is praiſe-worthy. 

When a ſenſible and learned author tells the public that 
he has ſpent the greateſt part of his life in the fudy and 
defence of chriſtianity ;* (v. i. pref. . 16.) we cannot forbear 
applauding his diligence and zeal. And, from a man of 
parts and ſtudy, we naturally expect a maſterly performance. 
His theme is copious, important, intereſting—his materials 
the written word, and the work of the Spirit—his 4%gu the 
glory of God in the ſalvation of ſinners. But, how ſadly 
are we chagrined and diſappointed, to find chriſtianity 
unchriſtianized; and our attention called to what has little 
or no relation to it beſides the name! The diſappointment, 
however, ceaſes to be matter of ſurprize, when we are wiſhed 
to draw our knowledge of chriſtianity, not ſo much from 
the bible, as true philoſophy and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
For, when I give up the revelation of God in the 1 
as the le ground and reaſon of my faith and conduct, it 
cannot be of much conſequence what I may happen to ſub- 
ftitute in its ſtead ; for all beſides is on a level. You may 
name, if you pleaſe, the Pope, Zoroaſter, Mahomet, Conſuſius, 
Socrates, or Saint any one. — Whether I become the diſciple 
of one, or the other, or neither of them all, it is quite equal; 
becauſe my conſcience is known by none of them, and con- 
ſequently can neither be governed nor comforted by the one 
nor the other. The bible is the ONLY ſource from which 
to draw our conceptions of chriſtianity; and the ONLY 
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authority on which to build our faith in its various doctrines: 


and, therefore, if this be diſcarded, whatever we may advance 


under the name of chriſtianity, will eventually appear to be 
not from heaven, but of men ;” and will finally be treated 
as ſuch. | t 

What if I copied Jortin's language? He ſays, Eccle- 
« ſjaſtieal hiſtory is a ſort of enchanted land, where it is hard 
to diſtinguiſh truth from falſe appearances, and a maze 
which requires more than Ariadne's clue.“ (Rem. Eccl. 


Hiſt. v. i. pref.) What if I adopted Hay's ſentiment ? 


« Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory ! the moſt inſignificant, leaſt enter- 
* taining, and leaſt inſtructive of all hiſtories! A narrative 
« either of moſt impertinent trifles, or elſe of moſt ſhocking 
« crimes.* (Relig. Philoſ. p. 208.) If theſe accounts begrue, 
is it not ſtrange to ſend us thither to learn any thing of 
chriſtianity ? But, ſay theſe authors have ſaid the worf? it; 
yet, (till, it is not the word of God. If the bible be not 
ſufficient, of itſelf, in point of evidence and authority, to 
aſcertain its own meaning, both in doctrine and duty, let us 
freely and fairly give it up—tor, if it be dependent on any 
other writing, it muſt be inferior to that writing; and, con- 
ſequently, cannot have, of itſelf, ſufficient proofs of a divine 
original. I never underſtood that it was the deſign of hiſtory 
to give evidence in any matter S,, or prior to, its own 
date. Ecclefical hiſtory can only deſcribe the opinions and 
practice of its dvr time, and there it ends. And, thefe I end 
with it. Chriſtianity was before it; and derives no part of 
its value from it. For this reaſon I have nothing to do with 
it in the preſent buſineſs. However, I have nor ſaid this to 
leſſen the authority of ecelchaſtical hiſtory on any queſtion 
where its evidence is competent, far from it ; but ſimply 
and only to point out the fallacy of appealing to it on this 
ſubject. And, I ſhould fuppoſe that your conduct, in this 
caſe, would firike every lover of his bible in the ſame point 
of light. At moſt it can be but mere collateral evidence; the 
_—_ and authority of ſcripture are totally independent 
or It, . 

Philofophy alſo has its uſes. By it you behold the wonder- 
ous works of HIM who made the world, in the various parts 
of the aſtoniſhing fabric ; but, when it is adduced in proof 
of chriſtianity, all its evidence amounts to—nothing. It 
cannot ſay bodo the world was formed—nor, owt of what it 
was made — nor, how long fince it was brought into being 
nor can it fully inveſtigate the /awvs by which it is governed. 
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Its total in competeney to inſtruct us in morality and religion 


was hinted before; (Letter II.) and, therefore, it is futile 
and vain to fix any part of the truth or importance of 
chriſtianity on its doctrines or authority, 

Chriſtianity, like the Kedeemer's veſture or coat, is all of 
a piece. To divide it therefore is not merely to disfigure, 
but deſtroy it. The Roman ſoldiers paid more attention to 
the Savior's robe for its curiaſity, than ſome learned pens 
have done to his goſpel for its infinite glory. Your view of 
chriſtianity ſeems to me to be a diſtorted figure of natural 
religion; and, as ſuch, fir, you will permit me to ſay, 
It is neither the one nor the other, For, exclude the deiry 
and the atonement of Chirifſt from chriſtianity; and, what 
have you left, but an empty name? And, an empty 
name it will eventually prove, Were I addreſſing a deiſt, 
J might lay down the following axioms as worthy of his 
notice, As 

I. That, it is not impoſſible for God to vouchſafe to man a 
revelation of his mind and will. 

II. That, the beſtowment of ſuch a favor is not imprebable. 
Though man be unworthy of it, yet the, ſuppoution is 
neither extravagant nor unreaſonable, 

III. That, allowing the privilege to be granted, it is 
right to expect a revelation of ſuch truths as the light of 
nature, or reaſon, could neither deviſe nor acquire. 

IV. That, ſuch truths being revealed, reaſon, however 
refined, ought not to be conſidered as their rule or ſtandard ; 
the province of reaſon being only to judge of the evidence 
by which they come recommended us, 

V. That the bible poſſeſſes all ſuch criteria, or recommends 
itſelf to us, by all ſuch external and internal evidence, with 
which a divine revelation could be rationally expected to be 
accompanied. 

VI. That when we refuſe anv one of thoſe truths which 
the bible reveals, we reje& the authority by which the whole 
is ſupported, | ks, 

VII. That man is not now in the ſame moral fate as when 
he came firſt from the hand of his maker, 

VIII. That reaſon, or the light of nature, cannot inform 
us what he was then, how he came to be what he is now, nor 
what he will be in future. TE 
IX. That the light of nature cannot tell us how God 


chuſes to pardon fin, nor whether he vill do it at all, nor to 


what extent the bleſſing ſhall reach if once enjoyed. 
| X, That 
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X. That the ſoul of man is capable of more happineſs 
than the whole creation can afford him ; but reaſon can never 
deſcribe the good that is ſuited to him, nor ſhew him how 
to poſſeſs it, 11 „5 5 | #1 

But, though I am nat concerned with a deiſt, for you, 
profejs. yourſelf a chriitian, yet, the above propoſitions are 
not foreign to our preſent buſineſs. They are deſigned to 
ſet up the authority of the ſcriptures in oppoſition to the 
decilions of philoſophy and eccleitaſtical hitory—in oppoſition. 
to all the moſt reined poſſible human inventions in matters, 
of religion: and, as ſuch, they are recommended to your 
ferious conſideration. | e ; * 
Religion, you know, fir, is become one of the moſt vague 
of all terms. It is promiſcuouſly uſed of paganiſm, maho- 
metaniſm, judaiſm, and poper,; as alſo of ſeveral denomi- 
nations which obtain among proteſtants. But there are only, 
two ſenſes in which its meaning can be ſignificant in the 
preſent, queſtion. . When I uſe it for any thing without us, 
I deſign by it that body of divine truth which God has re- 
vealed to us in his word. And, my, conceptions of internal 
religion, I ſhall expreſs in the words of the elegant and 
evangelical Mr. Herwey., To be reconciled to the omni- 
potent God; to be intereſted in the unſearchable riches 
of Chriſt ; to be renewed in our hearts, and influenced in 
our lives, by the ſanctifying operations of the Divine 
Spirit; this is evangelical righteouſneſs ; his is genuine 
* religion ; this is the kingdom of God eltabliſhed in the 
ſoul.“ "Theſe two views of religion, in my opinion, con- 
ſtitute the bod and ſoul of chriſtanity ; and, all beſides is 
foreign from it. For, as Dr. Watts juſtly obſerves, * We 
© know not the nature of chriſtianity, if we do not feel a want 
© of Chriſt when we bow ourſelves before God.” 

Natural religion alſo is an ambiguous phraſe. When ſome 
eople hear it their thoughts immediately advert to pagan 
1dolatry—while others ule it to ſignify that worſhip which 
they ſay we ought to render the Almighty according to our 
beſt ability, apart from the inſtruction of ſcripture. Neither 
of which expreſſes its meaning, NN to my idea of it. 
Natural religion, — — is that worſhip which 
is due to the great Supreme, from innocent intelligent erea- 
tures; founded in the mutual relation of creator and creature; 
and to be expreſſed in the way which he might chuſe to 
reveal and appoint. The rule of natural religion is couched 
in the moral law, or the law of ten commands r on 
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Mount Sinai; and, written, originally, on our firſt parents | 


minds, Where perfect obedience is righteouſly demanded, 
the lawgiver has a right to appoint what he pleaſes for a teſt 
of it. And nothing could be a more reaſonable and equi- 
table expreſſion of this right and that obedience than the 
moral law contains. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
© all thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy mind.“ 
And © Thou fhalt love thy neighhor as thy/elf.” The bleſſing 
was ſuſpended on an unfailing regard to this law; and a 
curfe was annexed to a breach of it. This may, with pro- 
priety be called, as it is, © The covenant of works.” In its 
conſtitution was included, as one great whole, all the human 
race, from Adam to his laſt born ſon ; of all which he was 
the natural and federal head and repreſentative.. Ir 1s clear 
that the creature had no right to withhold any part of. this 
obedience, nor to interfere with the known mode of rendering 
it; for, a departure from his primitive ſtate, was the be- 
giuning of ſin, of blame, and puniſhment. In this original 


conſtitution of things there was no mediator ; nor any pro- 


miſed in cafe of fin. In that ſtate no more was known of 
God than was revealed-: nor could the creature have any 
conception of the great Jehovah, but as he ſtood related to 
him as his creator, benefa&or, and lord. Under theſe rela- 
tive characters his motives to obedience were noble, ani- 
mating, and truly worthy of his holy and exalted ſtate. The 
object of his worſhip was the Supreme Beauty and Supreme 
Good. From him he had his being and all his honor and 
bleſſedneſs: ' On his obedience and worſhip being continued; 
his acceſs to, and communion with, his beneficent maker 
depended ; and, on his diſobedience, the juſt diſpleaſure of 
his righteous Lord was threatened. 'The fr is called LIFE : 
that is, not merely a continuance in being, but Happiness. 
The la is called DEATH: that is, not non-exiſtence or 
annihilation, but a change of ſtate from felicity to mi/ery. 
For every new ſtate is a Jeath to that which went before. 
The introduction of ſin produced, immediately, the loſs of 
God's moral image, which was originally ſtamped on our firſt 
ents ; and, in them, on our nature. (R.p. 24.) Hence 
e ſcripture fays, we have ALL fined, and come ſhort of 
* the glory of God.“ Rom. iii. 24. That, we are dead 
* in treſpaſſes and fins.” Eph. ii. T7. That * we are alienated 
from the % of God, through the ignorance that is in us, 
© becauſe of the blindneſs of our heart.” Eph. iv. 18. In 
Hort, that © we are by nature the chilaren of wrath.” Eph 1 1 
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This teſtimony is confirmed by univerſal fat. This is moral 
death; or, from the commencement of this mournful ſcene, 
all holy and happy intercourſe between the ereator and 
the creature ceaſed; nor has one of Adam's poſterity been 
found who zaturally deſired to have the friendſhip renewed. 
Nor is it. ever reſtored till the ſoul is quickened by the ſpirit 
of life in Chriſt Jeſus ; as a token of intereſt in © the covenant 
« of grace.” The penalty of corporal death was alſo incurred 
by fin. By one man fin entered into the world, and death 
by fin; and ſo death paſſed upon all men, for that all have 
« ſinned.” Rom. v. 12. For wiſe reaſons: this ſentence was 
not inſtantly executed, like the former ; but, from that 
moment, our great progenitors grew up to mortality and 
death. There is no accounting for the univerſality of corporal 
death, but on the fcripture teſtimony of its being a penal 
evil. To ſay it flows — mere phyſical principles, beſtdes 
contradicting the word of God, is aſſerting without proof, 
Whether it it is weaker to believe without evidence, than it 
is perverſe to believe contrary to it; I ſhall leave the reader 
to judge. Beſides, were corporal death the conſequent af 
fiimple nature in our compoſition, for the ſame reaſon it might 
occur again, in ſome given period, after the reſurreQtion ; 
and V render another reſurrection neceſſary, and then another 
and ſo on: which I apprehend is as far from your ſcheme 
as from the ſcripture doctrine. Eternal death only means, in 
my idea, the continuance of moral death; accompanied with 
ſuch expreſſions of the divine diſpleaſure as his holy law 
denounced in caſe of diſobedience, and his righteous govern- 
ment inflicts in confequence of fin. ; | 
The author who concludes that natural and revealed reli. 
gion are both the ſame, moſt evidently concludes without 
3 For, on that principle, one, or the other muſt 
e ſuperfluous; and, conſequently, could not exiſt in the 
plan of infinite wiſdom. The former was the religion of holy 
and innocent man; but, that character being loſt, the reli- 
yu of that ſtate cannot accord with our circumſtances as 
allen creatures ; or, if you pleaſe, our moral capacity, as 
e ſinners, is not ſuited to that religion. If, therefore, 
the latter has no being, we are preciſely in the ſame ſituation 
with devils; without help, and without hope. But, if we are 
favored with revealed as which you profeſs to believe, 
it muſt be found in the bible, and not in the ſchools of 
philoſophy ; in the bible, and not in the ſynods and councils 
of men; in the bible and no where elſe but there. Had 
you 
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u felt the force of this demonſtrative truth, we had not 
n ſent to philoſophy and the nature of things,” to 
examine and judge of what we believe. | | 

To appeal from ſcripture, on this queſtion, is to charge 
it with defect; which is neither acting the part of a pro- 
teſtant, nor an unprejudiced defender of chriſtianity,” A 
true proteſtant defender of chriitianity is always jealous for 
the honor of his bible. It is in vain to agitate a queſtion 
on any given ſubject, if there be no ſtandard or rule, unexcep- 
tionably valid, by which to try the merits of what is ſaid to 
it. do here—lf philoſophy and the nature of things, may 
take place of the bible, it is to no purpoſe to urge one 
thing or another, as a matter of chriſtian faith or duty, 
becauſe nothing can be proved to be ſuch. If this be the 
true ſtate of the caſe, there may be a rominal, but there 
cannot be a real, difference between a Briton and the wildeſt 
Indian, in qr of religious privilege. Philoſophy, it is 
true, may have made a greater progreſs with us than with 
them; but philoſophy is an entire ſtranger to that religion 

which ſecures the honor of an offended God in the ſalvation 
of a finner. And, without this, we periſh, we all periſh for 
ever. That ſcheme which excludes a mediator, the Son of 
God incarnate; which excludes the divine agency of the 
Holy Spirit, as the ſanctifier and comforter of his people; is 
neither the religion of nature nor revelation. In the religion 
of nature, no mediator was propoſed to heal the breach that 
fn might ſuperinduce; nor was repentance mentioned in 
that primeval ſtate ; much leſs mentioned as a 'token of 
returning favor; leaſt of all as the procuring cauſe of the 
revival of former friendſhip.— But, it is the glorious cha- 
racteriſtic of revealed religion to make known an all- ſufficient 
Savior in our mediator, who * gives repentance to Iſrael and 
© forgiveneſs of fins.” For theſe reaſons, fir, I think it was 
not ſaying too much when I ſaid that your notion of 
chriſtianity was neither the religion of nature nor revelation. 
I am, &. 
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REVEREND SIR, 


1 you may profeſs an attachment to revealed 
religion, you have not adopted a method of defence 
which anſwers its importance. On the. contrary, if the 
doctrines you advance will bear the teſt, the bible muſt, of 
courſe, give way, This will clearly appear in your views 
of eternal puniſhment, in your account of the introduction 
of ſin, in your opinion of calviniſm, &c. 

We begin with the profound and awful ſubject of eternal 
puniſhment, Here you ſay, No neceſſarian ſuppoſes that 
* any of the human race will ſuffer eternally.” (v. ii. p. 149.) 
But why not ſome of the human race as well as ſome of the 
angels? Have they deſerved eternal puniſhment mere than 
men? Are they not equally the work of his hands? Do they 
not make a part of his extenſive empire? Are not all the 
divine perfections, and the glory of his character and ad- 
miniſtration, as eſſentially concerned in the government of 
one branch of his dominion as another? What a pity, not to 
ſay folly, that we ſhould ſuppoſe ourſelves more loving and 
more compaſſionate than the eternal God! It is entirely 
on the credit of this /uppo/ed human lenity, that the doctrine 
of eternal puniſhment is denied, I allow there is no regular 
argument in ſupport of a future univerſal reſtoration laid 
down by you; for regular argument does not ſeem to meet 
your approbation ; but yet, in ſeveral places, you have an 
eye to it, and drop, now and then, a thought in favor of it. 
Theſe ſcattered hints therefore you will permit me to collect 

together, that we may judge of their evidence and worth. 
With that view then let it be ſaid, that you cannot maintain 
your notion of eventual happineſs to all the human race, 
either from zeceſity—or from ſuffering—or from the will : 
God—or his perfection.—or his revealed word: and, if ſo, it 
muſt fall to the ground. 
I. Let us examine zeceſity. The ſacred writers,” you ſay, - 
were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, necefſarians, for they were not 
© philoſophers ; but habitual devotion led them. to refer all 
* things to God. They did not reflect on the rigorous 
meaning of their language; and if they had been inter- 
: E « rogated 
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* rogated on the ſubje& they would not have been apprized 
© of the extent of the neceſſarian ſcheme, and would have 
* anſwered unfavorably to it.“ (ib. p. 133, 148.) For this 
reaſon, it ſeems, we are not to expect any afliltance, on this 
head, from * the ſacred” writers,” becauſe they were * not 
* apprized of the extent of the queſtion ! If I ſhould not 
hurt your modelty, ir, I would beg leave to aſk a ſolution 
of the following difficulty. Pray how is it, that you ſhould 
know more of philoſophical neceſſity, and better underſtand 
the ſubje&, than thoſe men who had * infinitely ſuperior in- 
* ftrudtion to any phileſophical ſchool ?? If I have the happineſs 
to know your meaning, all your readers may not; be ſo 
obliging therefore as to explain it to them, 

Will any of the human race die in their fins? Ves; for 
you ſay, (ib, p. 156.) © The neceſſarian believes all late 
© repentance, eſpecially after long confirmed habits of vice, 
© altogether and necęſſarily ineſfectual, there not being time 
to produce a change of diſpoſition.* By this aſſertion there 
vill be ſome, there may be many, who * neceſ/arily' die in 
their ſins. And will i/ery enſue? Yes; for you tell us, 
© That the connection between vice and miſery is certain and 
© demonſtrable on philoſophical neceſlity.” (ib. p. 163.) So 
then, we find ſome ſinners in future miſery, by your own 
doctrine, neceſſarily ſuffering the tokens of divine diſ- 
. But, it may be, they will reſorm themſelves ? 
ot till their diſpoſitions and habits be changed, if you le 
right; for you aſſure us, that from © bad diſpoſitions and 
© habits ſin xeceſarily follows'—that * the action certainly 
© follows the motive'—and, that, * motives have certain and 
© neceſſary influence on the mind.” (ib. p. 52, 64, 65, 79.) 
So far we agree ; and therefore conclude, from your own 
premiſes, the influence of motives is nece/arily certain, all 
things conſidered as they were, whether the man be in 
heaven, earth, or hell. Rewards and puniſhments have 
© the fulleſt effect on the plan of neceſſity, you ſay, * but on 
© the contrary are loſt.” (ib. 78.) No concluſive argument 
can be formed in favor of the ultimate happineſs of al ſin- 

ners, from the hope of reward, or the fear of * 

becauſe the ſinner in eternity will be conſidered and treate 
as the ſinner in time, that is, an enemy to God; unleſs 
there be a change of ſtate in time ; and this change neither 
hope nor fear will ever produce, This remark is confirmed 
by your own authority for you ſay, The choice that was 
* made yeſterday, or to-day, the ſame would be made to- 
© morrow, 
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- © morrow, if the ſtate of mind was the ſame reſpecting the 


object of choice. (ib. p. 7.) You may extend this con- 
ceſion to the utmoſt poſſible duration, without fearing any 
bad conſequence from 1t. On your own principle therefore, 
ſir, © The reprobates are under a neceſſit of finning, and 
* {inning only.“ (ib. p. 152.) I readily allow that there is 
a'* fixed law of nature reſpecting the will and the influence 
of motives ;* (ib. p. 7, 8.) and therefore it is that I aſſert 
openly, what you''do by implication; namely, that the 
choice of angels and men in hell will be the ſame to all eter- 
nity, the, were before the miſery of hell was felt, if there be 
not a change in the © previous ſtate of the mind,, and the view 
* of things :? or, in other words, © that, with the ſame ſtate 
* of mind, the ſame ſtrength of any particular paſſion, and 
the ſame views of things, they will akvays, welunitarily, 
make the ſame choice, and come to the ſame determination.“ 


(ib. p. 7) If «© neceſiity* therefore © be the cauſe of conftancy,? 


(ib. p. 174.) and, if the ſame choice will be conſtantly made 
waile in the ſame ſtate of mind; as ou ſay ana I believe; 
there is no other proof needed to aſcertain the eternity of 
puniſhinent to angels and men, Thus, fir, if you allow 
vourlelf to be conſiſtent, your own view of necefiity will 
lend you to embrace the doctrine you oppoſe. You have 
very freely proved to us that a bad diſpoſition is the neceſſary 
ſource of fin, and that men, under that diſpoſition, will 
neceſſarily continue to fin till there be a change in the ſtate 
of mind: for, you juſtly obſerve, that © choice ſuppoſes cir- 
* cumſtances, the previous {ate of the mind, and the view 
* of objects preſent.” (ib. p. 26.) On earth, © the carnal 
mind is enmity againſt God.“ Rom. viii. 7. There is no 
proof of its being leſs at enmity in future miſery, While 
here, ſinners flatter themſelves with the hopes of, what they 
call, happineſs ;' but, in hell, where deſpair reigns, their hopes 
all vanith. As God was an object of their hatred here, ſo he 
will remain for ever, if no change take place, What change 
is neceſſary—whether it be poſſible—or, whence it muſt 
come; we can never learn from philoſophical neceflity, In 
order to this deliverance, there muſt be a new previous ſtate 
of mind, new 'views of objects, and new motives, This 
change therefore includes ſuch a conſcious and operative 
perception of the infinite excellence and grace, of the 
Send purity and juſtice, of the bleſſed God z as will en- 
gage the ſoul unfeignedly to love and fear him, to approve 
and applaud the whole Aung of his ſovereign glory in his 
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judgments and his mercy. This change will never. take 
place in future miſery ; and therefore future miſery will 
never end. | 

According to your philoſophical neceſſity, © the future 
© happineſs or miſery of all men are certainly foreknown and 
© appointed by God.“ (ib. p. 152.) In this one article, I 
proving, predeſtination is allowed to agree with neceſſity. 

ow, if predeſtination and neceſſity unite in this inſtance, it 
will be to no purpole to ſay they are diſcordant in others; 
for if they agree in the END, they muſt alſo agree in the 
means which bring about that end; or end, or means, muſt | 
ceaſe to be the reſult of unerring wiſdom. For this reaſon 
you are either to deny the premiſes, or ſhew the fallacy of 
the concluſion, But, if both remain, it will be found that 
nece//i:y, when properly underſtood, is only another term for 
predeftination ; and, this being a ſtranger to univerſal re ſtora- 


tion, that, of courſe, muſt be the ſame. 


From this part of the ſubject, I ſhould have proceeded 
to the ſecond article; but, you will forgive me, if I turn 
aide a few minutes to another conſideration of it. As if 
you apprehended that neceſſity alone would fail in proving 
univerſal reſtitution, vou introduce the doctrine of annihilation 
in aid of that defect. But, I preſume that hn will be found 
as foreign from the buſineſs as that. Neceflity,” you ſay, 
* may admit of the annibilation of the wicked—but their 
© having the benefit of the reſurrection, you ſtrongly lean to 
* the everlaſting happineſs of all. And this? you conſider 
© a moſt ſublime and glorious idea.” (ib. p. 127) In order 
to prove that an * idea is ſublime and glorious,” it ſhould 
firſt be ſhown that the idea is true; which, as yet, is not 
done; and therefore your exultation is premature. As to 
the wicked being raiſed from the dead, this cannot affect the 
queſtion in the leaſt; for upon your hypotheſis, neither future 
happineſs or miſery will take place till that period. Or, 
rather, the reſurrection of the wicked is an argument in 
Favor of eternal puniſhment. For if they riſe with the ſame 
bad diſpoſition and habit, by which they were governed down 
to death; and if your former conceſſions in favor of conflant 
finning ſpeak the truth; they riſe from the dead, not to be 
ultimately happy as you teach, but everlaſtingl» miſerable 
as the prophet Daniel taught. Some to ſhame and everlaſting 
* contempt.* Dan. xii. 2. If, therefore, you allow the 
wicked to riſe at all, and yet believe the non-eternity of 
puniſhment, - you have to prove that the neceſſary ag 
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takes place in the grave, and to explain the prophet's mean- 
ing. I ſaid neceſſary change becauſe the nature of ſin and 
holineſs is, in every ienſe of the word, abſolutely immutable. 
For which reaſon, a wicked man, whether in time or eternity, 
can never poſſibly be a happy man. *© Righteouſneſs and 
© unrighteouſnels, light and darkneſs, can never have fellow- 
* ſhip one with another.“ 2 Cor. vi. 14. : 

A deſperate diſeaſe requires a deſperate remedy. What- 
ever opinion * admits of annihilation,” comes under this 
deſcription. | 

Nature's firft wiſh is endleſs happineſs ; 

* Annihilation is an after thought, 

A monſtrous wiſh, unborn till virtue dies. 

* Andoh! what depth of horror lies incloſed ! 

For non-exiſtence no man ever wiſht, 

But, irt, he wiſh'd the DEITY deſtroy'd.“ Youns. 
If this therefore be included in philoſophical neceſſity, I 
ſhall not envy the diſciples of ſuch a tutor, nor covet the 
felicity of ſuch a ſcheme. A ſcheme that may defeat all the 
ends of good goverment in a moment; whether in the hands 
of men or of God. For, let a man be the moſt attrocious of 
all characters, a knife, or a piſtol, will put him beyond the 
reach of juſtice, divine or human, whenever he thinks pro- 
por What an imaginary tale is, this! How far from fact ! 

t is hard to ſay What ſacrifices an author muſt make before 
he can allow it to appear in his ſyſtem, even as a ſpeculation ! 
But prejudice, and a bad cauſe, will lead ſome men to tate 
ſuch ſteps, as would make real defendors of chriſtianity 
ſhudder even to contemplate afar of, What a univerſal 
2 mult pervade the ſoul of a gracious man—what 
alcyon days for the vicious and profane—were annihilation 

true! But— as you ſeem only to name it in a collateral 
way, I diſmiſs it, 

I. Suffering. This is another part of your evidence for 
the ultimate happineſs of all ſinners. I am ſorry, fir, to ſee 
you diſcover ſo much inattention to the nature of ſuffering 
and the feelings of the ſufferer, I call it inattention, leſt you 
ſhould have been offended if I had called it ignorance. 

Future puniſhments,” you ſay, will anſwer the ſame 
* purpoſe as temporal ones are found to do, all which tend 
© to good, and are evidently admitted for that purpoſe.” 
(ib. * 180.) It is an old remark, that * the devils have 
* ſu = the tokens of divine diſpleaſure now above five 
<* thouſand years, and there is no appearance of OG 
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© in them yet, nor any tendency towards it.” This aſſertion 
is true and deeply effects your ſcheme : and for that reafon 
deſerves your conſideration. This far, however, I agree with 
you, that whatever purpoſe* puniſhments are“ admitted?” 
into the government of God to anſwer, that purpoſe they 
« evidently” will anſwer : becauſe © his counjel ſhall ſtand and 
© be will do all his pleaſure.” If, by © gecd, you mean even- 
tual ultimate happineſs to all, it muſt ſtand for a mere 
aſſumption till you produce ſome proof of the fact; and, 
this you can never do, till you become an inhabitant of the 
future world. We know that all things work together for 
* good to them who love God,“ Yom. viii. 28. and that they 
are chaſtened of their father for their profit, that they may 
© be partakers of his holineſs.” Heb. xii. 10. But nothing 
like this can be proved of the finally impenitent ; whereas, 
theſe only are the characters with which this queſtion is 
concerned. Suppoſe ſuffering in hell to produce? grief and 
© ſhame” for paſt conduct Which, by the way, is but a mere 
ſuppoſition ; yet even this would afford no argument for 
univerſal reſtoration. For, to eſtabliſh ſuch a poſition, it 
muſt be proved that grief and ſhame would repair the injury 
done by fin to the divine lau - produce a holy diſpoſition of 
mind — and perfeQ ſubjection of will, with univerſal obe- 
dience in conduct. And, ſuppoſe this to be done, ſtill vou 
would fail in the event, if you could not prove that the 
ſupreme legiſlator had appointed the exerciſe of grief and 
ſhame in hell, as the meritorious cauſe and ground of the 
ſinner's being admitted into favor. What an Herculean 
taſk! You fay, The ſenſe a man may have of the de- 
plorable ſtate of his mind, and the alarming tendency of 
© it, will operate ſo as to make him ac better, and become 
© better di/po/ed for the future; ſo that, upon another ſimilar 
* occaſion, he would not do what he did before.“ (ib. p. 88.) 
This is far, very far, from being unexceptionably true, 
even in civil life; but, in matters of real religion, it is 
abſolutely foreign and uſeleſs; as every day's hep nos 
roves. However, if grief and ſhame will not produce the 
— and worſhip of God, as well as civil reformation, their 
being mentioned on this ſubje& muſt be without effect. 
Suffering ffor voluntar, actions, you tell us, “are 
calculated to produce the greazeft ultimate good. (ib. p. 128.) 
What an unſupported aſſertion ! Is there any evidence of 
the fact? Is there any evidence that the fact is pofible 2 
Let it be given us.—But on your own authority, ge 
; the 
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the ſtrongeſt probability againſt it. You know, ſir, who 
ſays that * vice is the greateſt of all evils, and CANNOT 
© produce good. but evil to us, both here and hereafter, and 
* probably will through the whole of exiſtence.” (ib. p. 116.) 
After this declaration, concerning the fruit of vice, and we 
all know the fruit of vice to be ſuffering-while no inſtance 
of the ultimate good of ſuffering is ꝓruduced, nor any au- 
thority from which ſuch inſtance can be inferred-—to what 
purpoſe is it to tell us, that? all the human race are training 
* up in the ſame ſchool of moral diſcipline, and are joint 
* heirs of eternal life?“ (ib. ded. p. 10. work, p. 111.) A 
thouſand ſuch aſſertions amount to nothing; unleſs you are 
ſuppoſed to fight again yourſelf. To propoſe the“ cor- 
recting a bad diſpotition, to make it bring forth good fruit, 
by proper diſcipline,” (v. iii. p. 309.) is equally. foreign 
and inapplicable ; becauſe there is no proof of the fact, nor 
any reaſon to be given for believing that God ever deſigned, 
by any diſcipline, to make finners the heirs of eternal life. 
The philoſophical neceſſarian, you are pleaſed to ſay, con- 
* ſfiders the natures of mankind the ſame with his own.” So 
far he is right. As 7mprovable as his.“ In a moral ſenſe, 
neither can be improved, to anſwer our preſent ſubject; but, 
if they would be happy, both muſt be changed. This 
change will never be effected by © means of the diſcipline 
* of the univerſal parent ;* but, if ever it take place, it 
muſt be performed by the life giving energy of the eternal 
Spirit. This ſhews us the fallacy of your following words. 
The neceſſarian, you add, looking to a future period of 
final deſtination, conſiders vicious men as brethren even in 
© virtue and happineſs.* Suffice it to obſerve, if they are 
* brethren in vice,” when they die, ſo will they be when they 
riſe from the dead, and to all eternity. And, I am quite 
confirmed in this idea from your own ſuffrage ; for you 
ſubjoin theſe words, but that in the mean time their ſuf. 
* ferings are proportioned to their d epravity.“ (v. ii. p. 113.) 
That man, whole ſufferings are“ . quirng to his depra- 
vity, will never ſee the Race of God with pleaſure. That 
* the ſinner may be reformed,” (ib. p. 65.) by ſuffering, in 
the preſent ſtate, may be allowed, but his © depravity* re- 
mains; for that is not ſo much in his actions as his 4 
Nothing, therefore, can remedy this evil, but * taking 
© away the heart of ſtone, and giving him a heart of fleſh.” 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26. Were all the ſufferings. in the univerſe to 
centre in one ſubject for ten thouſand ages, his dprevie 
wou 
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would be juft the ſame at the laſt, as at the firſt moment of 
the given time. The hope of reward, and the fear of puniſh. 
ment, may do ſomewhat in favor of moral virtue, but they 
have not a grain of efficacy towards producing the change 
that MUST precede the enjoyment of God in glory. Stop 
a current of water, in any given courſe, it will ſeek another; 
vent it again it will find a different vent.,—So here; 
owever human * depravity” may be affected by external or 
temporary hindrances, nothing will prove an effectual cure 
but what will ſuperſede its power for ever—The riches and 
energy of ſovereign grace. ; 
Though there be an imprſibility of acting well from a bad 
0 1 or habit, yet, you allow, that is no reaſon to 
* forbear puniſhment.” (ib. p. 63.) According to this lan- 


uage ſuffering is the puniſhment of fin, and confequently can 


no means cure it; unlets you will allow the effect to deſtroy 
its cauſe, The habit of fin muſt be removed ſome other way, 
if removed at all; or the very cau/e and end of ſuffering muſt 
change their nature. It is not in the nature of thoſe ſuffer- 
ings which men endure for the violation of human laws, to 
beget an affection and reverence for the legiſlative authority, 
or the perſon of the lawgiver: no more is it in the nature of 
thoſe experienced by tranſgreſſors, whether in time or eter- 
nity, to excite a holy affection for the ruler of all worlds; 
which yet muſt take place before they can be happy in his 
preſence. Suffering for fin never produced the moſt diftant 
deſire of this heavenly bleſſing; nor, can it be proved, that 
the bleſſed God ever appointed our ſufferings to be either the 
—1 cauſe, or the preparative means, of eternal life. 

f ever that honor and happineſs be enjoyed, the free favor 
of God in Chriſt muſt be the alpha and omega of our ſong. 
When a man is detected in an act of felony, or, when he 1s 
e and taken for committing ſuch an act; it is likely 

e will put on the appearence of ſorrow, yea he may be truly 
ſorry—but, his forrow ariſes, not from a 3 con- 
viction of the evi} he has done, but from his being appre- 
hended, and the conſequences he fears will follow. For, 
let him remain in priſon ever fo long, and let his ſufferings 
there be ever ſo ſharp and pungent; yet, he will come out 
the ſame man he went in, as to his diſpoſition towards the 
law and the lawgiver. The one he would violate, and the 
other he would inſult again, were he ſure of doing it with 
impunity. Nay; how often is this the cafe, in our day, 


notwithſtanding all hazard! As the preſent queſtion * 
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of no cauſe to produce the needful change but ſuffering; and, 
as ſuffering cannot, in the nature of things, produce it; we 


may ſafely conclude, for ought appears to the contrary, 


that angels and men will ſufter, as finners, for ever in @ 
future ſtate, | 

I will leave you, fir, to ſuppoſe what pleaſure it affords me 
to have my opinion confirmed by your own authority. 
According to the fixed laws of nature,” you ſay, our 
« preſent and, future happineſs necefſarily defends upon our 
good diſpoſitions.” (ib. p. 116.) I ſhould have ſaid that our 


happineſs © depends” on the ſovereign grace of God in, Chriſt, 


becauſe I can prove it; but, even upon your own evidence, 
it is clear that a wicked man can never be a happy man ; let 
him be wicked as long as he may. And, your following 
words affare me that he will remain ſo for ever, when once 
he has entered an eternal world. You ſay that Events 
« appointed of God are brought about by the vices of men; 
but the actions of the wicked are accounted for on prin- 
* ciples by which men are actuated every day; and would do 
again in like circumſtances.” (12: p. 130, 131.) Neither 
length of time, nor intenſeneſs # ſuffering, will invalidate 
the truth of this declaration. Men would repeat their con- 
duct, © in [ike circumſtances,” however long between, except 
the * principle” of action be ſuperſeded, and another im- 
planted, by the Holy Spirit of God; and, therefore, it is 
merely beating the air to aſſert that © great good and juſt 
* puniſhment a 
that the caſe, 'there would' be more good in hell than in 
heaven. Every age, eyery family, and many ſick beds, 
exemplify that ſentiment of mine which you have readily 
confirmed. Go to a certain character on a bed of fickneſs— 


the patient, unaſked, freely owns his folly, and tells you 


how forry he is for his paſt life; and promiſes, with ſeeming 
concern of mind, if he Lord would but ſpare and reſtore 
him, how much better his future conduct ſhall be.— He is 
reftored—but, where are his vows-and his ſorrow? All is 
fled, Being n like circumftances* as before, as you very 
juſtly obſerve, his conduct is the fame * again; nay, per- 
haps, worſe. - You have kindly told us the"rea/on of all this; 
for, jou fay-it is © impoſſible to act well from a bad diſpo- 
* ſitjon;” and it is evident that ſuffering will not cure it; 
and therefore ſinners continue to fin as long as they exiſt, 


unleſs they are changed by the grace of God. Upon the 


whole, your language convinces me that unſupported 
F aſſertions 


re the ſame thing.” (ib. p. 138.) For, were 
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aſſertions and mere aſſumptions may eſcape the pens of very 
ingenious and learned men. This ſhould make us the more 
careful not to truſt bare aſſertions; becauſe learning is no 
infallible teſt of truth. 1 am, &c. 
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REVEREND SIR, 


AVING examined neceſſity and ſuffering, and found 
1 4 that their evidence is in favor of eternal puniſhment, 
Inſtead. of the contrary, for which you produced them; we 
now go on to conſider what is ſaid, | 
III. From the will of God, Here, if at all, one ſhould 
ſuppoſe, your ſtrong arguments muſt be found, I ſo much 
approve the following aſſertion, that I have pleaſure in 
laying it down as a ſolid maxim; viz. If events are not 
© neceſſary, there is no providence, or moral government, 
© or revealed religion, or prophecy.* (ib. p. 19.) Before 
this delightful truth the doctrine of contingencies muſt fall, 
like Dagon before the ark. The * neceſſity of events' depends 
ENTIRELY on the will of God. If, therefore, univerſal 
reſtoration be not a contingence, that is, nothing; if it be 
a truth ; it muſt have its — in the will of God. You 
ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, and therefore tell us, that © The 
- — of all made us proper ſubjects of diſcipline to ſecure 
our greateſt happineſs.” * b. 78.) That the ultimate 
object of virtue is general utility, and conſiſts of ſuch con- 
duct as tends to make intelligent creatures the moſt truly 
© happy in the whole of exiſtence, The Divine Being, thus 
influenced, chuſes ſuch means only as are neceſlary to 
© accompliſh that end, and cannot fail in the application of 
them.“ (ib. p. 120, 121.) And, that, God ſatended and 
© wiſhes the greateſt poſſible happineſs of his creation.“ (v. iii. 
introd. p. 22.) Now the whole ſenſe of theſe ſeveral paſſages 
muſt appear to be totally againſt you; becauſe, if they prove 
any thing, they prove too much. If © the greateft poſſible 
© happineſs for his intelligent creation, was ever the object 
of the divine © intention and wiſh ;* it is manifeſt he has been 
already, and muſt continue to be, diſappointed; as long as the 
ſmalleſt degree of miſery is in his creation, And, yet, if 
Te, you 
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ou be right, we cannot believe that he ever was, or ever 
will be, diſappointed ; becauſe, you ſay, * he cbuſes ſuch 
© means ONLY as are neceſſary to accompliſh, his end, and 
* CANNOT fail in the application of them.” For this reaſon, 

our aſſertions are unmeaning and uſeleſs: unleſs we can 
ſuppoſe a thing to be true and falſe at the ſame time, If 
this therefore be your grand argument, from the will of 
God, for ultimate happineſs to 4d ſinners, it muſt fall to 
the ground with it own weight. To talk of biet in the 
Divine Being, is mean and unworthy : as though he were 
like his ſinful creatures, wiſhing for what he could not ob- 
tain, Where is the creature that has an arm like God? 
Whoſe underſtanding and wiſdom are ſuperior to his? which 


et muſt be the fact, if his will be fruſtrated. But, accord. - 


ing to our maxira above, all © events are necefſary ;* and, 
therefore, it is evident that God never de/igned, or wiſhed, 
the greateſt poſſible happineſs of his creation. Had he done 
ſo, who, or what, could have ſtayed his hand? All creation, 
as it came from his hand, was very good ; and, in that ſtate, 
happineſs was enjoyed; but the introduction of fin, which 
marred that happineſs, he willed or deſigned, or it had never 
been. This being once permitted, it will never more, as 
we know of, be extirpated from all the work of his hands. 
And, yet, without the greateſt poſſible holineſs, there never 
can be the greateſt poflible happineſs, It is clear therefore 
that this happineſs, in the whole of exiſtence,” was never 
intended, becauſe it has not been poſſeſſed. And, it is 
equally clear, that the will of God is realized and explained 
in his works, and in the events which cccur ; for which 
reaſon there can be nothing inferred from the will of God 
to ſupport the notion of ultimate happineſs to devils and 

men. | 
Give me leave, fir, and I will offer you one thought, on 
this branch of the ſubject, which may not be altogether 
unworthy your notice. The ff, or ultimate deſign of God, 
in all his works and ways, was, his own glory, This is 
ſecured ; whether his intelligent creatures be happy or 
miſerable. This happineſs or miſery being only a lower or 
ſecondary thought, if it be proper to ſpeak fo, in his deep 
adorable ſcheme of ation. Creation and providence, fin 
and grace, in all the poſſible latitude in which they can be 
viewed, are but means leading on to that grand end. The 
end being fixed, you tell us, and it is a pleaſing thought, 
that, he cannot fail in the application of the means, If it 
F 2 was 
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was for his glory to will the introduction of ſin, and the 
puniſhment of voluntary agents for ſinning, of which there 
can be no doubt; then, no reaſon can be given why it ma 
not be equally for his glory, and therefore the object of his 
will or intention, to continue that puniſhment as long as 
voluntary agents continue to ſin. And, this, for ought 
appears to the contrary, will be for ever. It is ſafe for us to 
conclude, I think with you, that every event, paſt, preſent, 
and to come, exactly correſponds to his unchangeable, 
unfruſtrable will; and, therefore, if there be miſery in the 
creation ow, of which every child of Adam is a witneſs, 
and. this be according to his will; then, no argument can 
be formed, from the divine will, to prove that the whole 
creation ſhall ever be delivered from it. This is a profound 
and ſolemn refleion ; but the ground on which ir ſtands is 
ſure for ever. So ſure, that you muſt, if you wiſh to ſupport 
your opinion, ſeek ſome better topic from which to reaſon 
in its defence. Now we come to examine 

IV. The divine perfefions. Nothing can be urged, with 
effect, from the perfections, which is incongruous to the 
will, of God. The perfections and *will of the Supreme 
Being, are never but in the moſt abſolute uniſon ; both in 
their nature, objects, and operations. It has been ſaid, | 
(Month. Rev. Sept. 1784, art. 8.) If we reaſon a priori 
© on the attributes of deity, goodneſs, wiſdom, aud power, 
© we muſt reje& the doctrine of eternal puniſhment.* But 
this is ſo far from truth, that juſt the reverſe takes place, 
when the attributes of deity are property underſtood, All 
the conception we can poſſibly form of theſe attributes a "my 
is ſimply this— That they are the attributes of an infinite, 
eternal mind. But, when we would *© rea/ox* upon them we 
muſt have recourſe to their manifeſtation. For, from hence 
alone, can our judgment of them, in this reſpect, be juſtly 
formed. And, here, nothing offers to conſideration from 
which eternal puniſhment is to be © rejected. Let us begin 
with | 

Goodneſi. On this part of the ſubje& you are pleaſed to 
ſay, © The doctrine of "neceſſity enforces the belief of the 
« greateſt poſſible good to the whole ſyſtem, the goodneſs of 
© God admitted, and cannot well be reconciled with the 
« everlaſting miſery of any.“ (v. ii. p. 126.) That neceſſity 
may be *© reconciled? with everlaſting miſery, has been -ſhewn 
8 and the ſame will appear preſently of the goodneſs 


of G Would we perſuade ourſelves that we love our 
fellow 
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fellow men better than HE who made them? How wain the 
thought! How ideal the ſuppoſition ! It is certain there - 
have been, and will be, ſome of God's intelligent creation 
of whom the following ſcripture ſpeaks an awful truth :— 
© It is a people of no underſtanding : therefore he that made 
* them will xo: have mercy on them, and he that formed 
them will ſhew them zo favor. Iſai. xxvii. 11. The divine 
will is not controled by goodneſs; but goodneſs is diſplayed 
according to the divine will. Though goodneſs, as an 
attribute of deity, be neceſſarily infinite, it is not ſo in the 
diſplays of it; for, were that the caſe, there could not 
offibly have been any miſery, or partial happineſs, in the 
creation of God. But, as Gods forbearing to create more 
© worlds than he has, is no impeachment of his omnipotence ; 
. © ſo, his forbearing to make all his creatures as happy as 
« poſſible, is no impeachment of his goodneſs.” And, if it 
be conſiſtent with his goodneſs, in harmony with his will 
and other perfections, to ſuffer miſery in his creation for a 
moment, it will be equally ſo if miſery be endured to all 
eternity. For, m#//ery, though endured but for a moment, 
© is, in its own nature, and for the time being, as truly miſery, 
© as it would be, if protracted ever ſo long. There is no way 
g of aſſerting eternal providence, and of juſtifying the ways 
© of God with men; but upon this grand datum : That the 
© exerciſe of his infinite mercy or goodneſs is regulated by the 
voluntary determinations of his own moſt wiſe and ſovereign 
* pleaſure, Allow but this rational, piivual, (and, I mould 
* ſuppoſe incontrovertible) propoſition ; and every cavil, 
grounded on the chimerical unmercifulneſs' of eternal 
puniſhment, * ceaſes even to be plauſible.” The man who 
would reaſon with accuracy and propriety, from the good. 
neſs of God to the non-eternity of uniſhment, muſt reaſon 
in the following manner : viz. The attribute of goodneſs 
is an infinite perfection in deity—therefore there muſt be an 
infinity of creatures to be the obje&s of it—and theſe muſt all 
enjoy an infinity of happineſs to confirm the exerciſe of it. 
And ſo of all the other attributes. But, as this would, in 
a moſt glaring manner, prove too much, it follows that all 
ſuch reaſoning is vain and inconcluſive. An argument that 

proves too much deſtroys itſelf. After this let me name 
Wiſdom. This attribute of deity is the guide of the divine 
will, and of the diyine arm; directing the acts of both to 
the higheſt and nobleſt end; The glory of the Divine Character. 
© In chuſing /ome of the human race in Chrill N the 
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© foundation of the world to grace and glory, he abounded 
towards them in ALL wiſdom and prudence ; having made 
* known to them the myſtery of his will according to his 


good pleaſure, which he purpoſed in himſelf.” Eph. i. 4—9. 


If it be an abundant diſplay of wi/dom in the potter to form 
a certain number of veſſels out of his lump ot clay to boxer ; 
that is, to enjoy eternal ſalvation and glory—it is nothing 
leſs to form another certain number to di/honoy ; that is, to 
endure his juſt diſpleaſure for their voluntary crimes for 
ever. Theſe are the two parts of that ineffable plan of the 
holy will of God which wi/dom ultimately directs to the 
glory of the Great Supreme. The election has obtained it, 
© and the reſt are blinded.” Rom. xi. 7. On the one fide, you 
ſee the certain everlaſting ſalvation of the choſen; and, on 


'the other, the certain everlaſting miſery of the finally im- 


penitent : but not a word in favor of univerſal reſtoration. 


O the depth of the riches both of the avi/aom and know- 


© ledge of God! How unſearchable are his judgments, and 
© his ways paſt finding out !' Rom. xi. 33. Where is the 


man who will charge the great God with FOLLY for chuſing 


to expreſs his righteous diſpleaſure againſt the fin of volun- 
tary agents; and, for continuing that diſpleaſure while they 
continue to fin? And, yet, this Y done by implication, 
when his wwi/dom is adduced as an argument to prove the 


ultimate happineſs of all his creatures ; becauſe it does not 


appear that wiſdom has appointed any means for their re- 


novation, Without renovation there can be no reſtoration : 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe an end deſigned without means to 


accompliſh it, It is a mark of no ſmall precipitance a. 
temerity to believe an end. for the compaſſing of which there 
are no correſponding means—0r, an ed, for the production 
of which there is no appointed adequate cauſe. And, vet, this 
is preciſely the caſe with an author who believes the doctrine 
of univerſal reſtitution, This doctrine ſtrikes me as the 
ſole production of depraved nature; and deſigned to ſet at 
nought and ſuperſede the ſatisfaction of our great atoning 
ſacrifice : but, while the goſpel remains to be the revelation 
of God, it muſt be —— and futile ; becauſe we are 
aſſured there, that Chriſt crucified is the power of God, 
* and the wvi/dom of God.” 1 Cor. i. 24. Now let us examine 
the attribute of - | 

Power. Nothing, ſurely, can be produced in favor of the 
133 queſtion with leſs propriety, than the power of God, 


hat the Lord is emnipotent, is a propoſition univerſally 


allowed 3 
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allowed; and, one would think, it ſhould be as readily 
allosed that, he is NOT omnivolent. However, it may be 
ealily proved, that his will is zot governed by his power; 
but his power by his will and his wiſdom. For inſtance, 
had it been his pleaſure, he had power to have kept ALL 
the angels from rebellion as well as ſome; and ſo have pre- 
vented the introduction of moral evil. And, he had power 
to have ſaved all the human race with an everlaſting ſal- 
vation ; had he choſen to do it. Thoſe therefore who 
would mention the power of God, ro any purpoſe on this 
ſubject, muſt firſt prove that he wills the reſtoration of angels 
and men; and then the work is done; for the reſt will follow 
beyond contradiction. Give me leave, fir, and I will cloſe 
this part with a few reflections on the attribute ß 
Juſtice. The diſplay of this attribute is as eſſential to the 
glory of his 1 as holineſs is to his nature. It is 
unjuſt to withhold what is due; or to make the puniſhment - 
exceed the crime. You refer, I ſuppoſe, to the exerciſe of 
this attribute, in the following — * The juft ends of 
* puniſhment are the reformation of the ſinner, and the warning 
of others: and, all elſe is vengeance.” (ib. p. 65.) This 
aſſertion preſumes upon ſeveral things which ought not to 
have been taken for granted, but proved: and yet which, 
in my opinion, never will be proved by any man. It is 
ſuppoſed here—1. That men are zaturally inclined' to avoid 
fin and delight in holineſs, from beholding the puniſhment 
of others. Than'which nothing is further from truth ; as 
univerſal experience teſtifies. It is ſuppoſed alſo—2; That 
the ſuffering ſinner is changed by his puniſhment : for, re- 
formation does not reach the queſtion, But the fallacy of 
this is ſhewn above. And—3. It is ſuppoſed, that, if theſe 
two ends of puniſhment be not anſwered, then puniftiment' 
becomes © vengeance ;* that is, if I underſtand you, it is 
unjuſt and cruel to puniſh a finner, as usb, if theſe ends be 
not propoſed and obtained by the univerſal ſovereign. But 
this is not true even among men. Human laws may be 
intentionally directed to theſe ends—let us ſuppoſe they are. 
Are the ends obtained? By no means. Yet, who will thence 
infer, that the execution of a felon is vengeance? that is, 
cruel and unjuſt, The executed, felon cannot be changed, 
or eyen reformed, by his execution; nor does his ſuffering 
produce this effect in ſpectators. Nay, ſuppoſe, in human 
yernment, the execution of a felon always reformed the 
Ipectators; yet ſtill it would not apply with effect to our 
| preſent 
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preſent ſubject, becauſe the caſe is not parallel; but, as it 
does not, it is the more foreign and unmeaning, Suffice it 
ta ſay therefore, with the great apoſtle, © Is God unrighteous 
* who taketh wengeance ? f ſpeak as a man.) God forbid : 
* for then how mall God judge the world. Rom. ili. 5, 6. 


Ain — 
ou chuſe to ſay that The reſurrection of Lazarus was 
« cruel and unjuft, if he was happy.“ (v. i. p. 121.) When 
will vain man ceaſe to cenſure that conduct of which he is 
not a judge! Could not the Lord eaſily conciliate the mind 
Lazarus to a reunien of body and ſoul, for a ſeaſon, that 
his great name might be glorified ? Was not the happineſs 
of Lazarus at the {gyereign diſpoſal of his adorable Savior ? 
Was Lazarus. injured by being raiſed from the graye? 
Did the Redeemer. act out of character towards his friend 
Lazarus by this diſplay of almighty power? Let the man, 
wha is able, return an anſwer. 'The truth is, every thing 
muſt be ſacrificed to our: favorite tem.” That doctrine can 
never be of God, for the ſupport of which the divine conduct 
muſt be charged with * cruelty and injuflice.” When the 
Almighty riſes up to judgment, all ſuch doctrines will be 
treated as they deſerve, for, he will be iE, when he 
© ſpeaks, and clear when he judges.” Pf. li. 4. Rom. iii. 4. 
You yourſelf, ſir, allow, that, | 
Though there be an *, impoſſibility of acting well from à bad 
© diſpoſition or habit, * 6 is 0 reaſon to forbear ach 
„ment.“ (v. ii. p. 65.) This being the e Farin x 
inflided juſtly for yoluntary crimes ; and while the difpoſition 
remains bad and the actions voluntary, ſuffering for theſe 
actions and that diſpoſition will be therefore %, upon your 
own authority; and one muſt run parallel with the other, 
IF it be juſt * the judge of all the earth to inflict puniſh. 
ment at all, for ſin committed; it will of courſe be juſt to 
render a ſtate of puniſhment equal in duration to...a ſtate of 
ſinning. If it cannot be proved that angels and men in 
future miſery will be / dee, in mind, and /o ad, as to 
fatisfy the law of God for paſt offences, and allo deſerve a 
return of his fayor and ſmiles ; every thing offered in ſupport 
of univerſal reſtoration from divine juſtice, muſt be weak 
and empty. As human laws, ftrifily ſpeaking,” are not 
honared in the pardon of a criminal who had forfeited his 
life; ſo, the law of God is honored and magnified no other 
way but by perfect obedience to its commands, and en- 
during its penalty, Everlaſting ſalvation, through "the 
| obedience 
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obedience and death of the Son of God, 'andeternal-puniſh- 
ment, through the infliction of ſuch ſufferings as fin deſerves ; 
are equally the works of him, who is righteous in all his 
« way3, and holy in all his works.“ Pſ. cxlv. 17. When we 

advance the juſtice of God in defence of the non-eternity of 
puniſhment, it is very clear that either we do not under. 
ſtand, or do not conſider, the nature and tendency of our 
own reaſoning. If we took up the matter properly, I have 
the vanity to think that we ſhould ſoon be ar a point, and 
diſpute it no more. When we conſider angels and men in 
a ftate of creatian, we fee they were holy and happy free 
agents. Was it unjuſt to make them ſo? Was the creator 
bound in giRzee to prevent their finning ? This idea will be 
enlarged in the next letter. And when we conſider them 
as fallen, we ſee they are miſerable free agents. Was not 
their ſin voluntary? And is It unjuſt to puniſh a voluntary 
action, if criminal? The fame argument that will prove 
the Supreme Judge wunjuft for continuing his diſpleaſure 
againſt ſin while it remains in his creation ; will, with equal 
force, prove him unjuſt or cruel for ſhewing his diſpleaſure 


againſt it but for oe moment. I am, &c. 
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REVEREND SIR, 


HAVE reſerved the next article to the laſt; becauſe there 
is our only authentic evidence on this queſtion.”” All that 
we can know, with certainty, concerning the wi/l:and per- 
fefions of God is told us there; and no where elſe but there. 
If we form our judgment by that ſtandard we are right; 
if not, we err. And, this error has noremedy. We ſhall 
therefore carry our appeal „r „ id dre 
V. To Revelation... Neceſſity and ſuffering, with the will 
and perfections of God, are ſo far from proving the notion 
before us, that they confirm our faith in the, everlaſtin 
damnation of ſinuing angels and men; and the Andie 
ſuffrage of ſcripture declares the ſame ſolemn and impartant 


* The LORD hath made all things for HIMSELF"; yea, 
* even the wicked for the day of _— Prov. xvi. 4. abr 
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„A God, willing to ſhew his wrath, and to make K power 
known, endureth with much long-ſuffering the el. 
« ewrath fitted to deſtruction: and that he might make 
* known the riches of his glory on the weſels of mercy, which 
© he had afore prepared unto glory?“ Rom. ix. 22, 23. This 
ſcripture teſtimony proves, if any thing needs proof, that 
the creation, the moral character, and the final ſtates, of 
intelligent creatures, are the reſult of the divine will and 
wiſdom ; ultimately directed to his glory. To this doctrine 
you accede with apparent ſatisfaction; for, you ſay, The 
« preſent and future deſtination of men is ſpoken of as fixed 
6 — ordained — God, —— he . — 7 — 
© whatever is to be, ſhould be, with r to ineſs or 
© miſery, here or hereafter. (ib. p. 133.) Wia u. ſir, 
that we ſhould, at any time, ſo much as ſeem to recede from 
a conceſſion ſo harmonious with the records of truth! And, 
yet, the ultimate hap ineſs of all the intelligent creation 
cannot be advanced without it. But, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that ſcripture is not yea and nay, however-learned 
men may be ſo. Our Lord ſays, © What ſhall it profit a 
man, if he ſhall gain the whole world, and 4% his own 
* ſoul? or, what ſhall a man give in exchange for his ſoul ? 
Matt. xvi. 26. By the 4% of the ſoul is not meant an ex- 
tinction of its conſciouſneſs ; but a deprivation of future 
happineſs, and a keen ſenſation of divine diſpleaſure, This 
los being once ſuſtained, it is irrecoverable for ever. 

There are no acts of pardon paſs'd | 

© In the cold grave to whick we haſte ; 

© But darkneſs, death, and long deſpair, 

Reign in eternal ſilence there. WarrTs. 
If there be elect angels and men; and if they be choſen to 
ſalvation and eternal glory; as the bible moſt expreſly aſſerts ; 
it undeniably follows that there are ſome of each not choſen, 
but are left to reap for ever the reward of their own doings. 


Every one. is ready to allow that (Sy, Auwv, Ali,) 
the terms which are generally rendered eternal, everlaſting, 
for ever, &c. are uſed, at times, to ſignify a limited and deter- 
minable duration. But, fir, I cannot inform you by ſaying 
that this is not their moſt important meaning—for, were 
that true, they could only be applied in a ſecondary and 
inferior ſenſe when uſed of the great and bleſſed God: which 
no ſober reaſoner would allow himſelf the liberty of ſup- 
poſing. However, I am far from inſinuating that the ſame 
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eternity, or eternity in the ſame ſenſe, ſhould be predicated 
of angels and men, as of the infinitely glorious Jehovah, 
Him I believe to be, in the moſt abſolute ſenſe, © from ever- 
© lafling to 1 3* Pf. xc. 2. but angels and men are 
only everlaſting future — that is, from the time they * 
to be. That they are immortal in this ſenſe, I think is 
clear; becauſe, none but their creator cas reduce them to 
a ſtate of non-exiſtence ; and, becauſe, there is no evidence 
whatever that he will do it. While therefore angels and 
men continue to exiſt, which will be for ever; they muſt 
exiſt, according to the ſcriptures, in a fiate of miſery or 
of felicity. To prove, from the word of God, that there 
will be finners in everlaſting miſery; I might wiſh you to 
read the prophet 7/aiab: * 'The tinners in Zion are afraid, 
« fearfatneſs hath ſurprized the hypocrites : who amongſt us 
* ſhall dwell with the dewouring hee ? who amongſt us ſhall 
dwell with everlaſting burnings ? Iſai. xxxiii. 14. I might 
name the teſtimony of the apoſtle Jude, who ſays that © Sodom 
* and Gomorrha, and the cities about them, are ſet forth 
for an example—/uffering the vengeance of eternal fire. ver. 7. 
F might recommend to your ſerious regard the plain lan- 
guage of our Lord Jeſas Chriſt, where he ſays, If thy 
* hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, 
into the fire that newer all be quenched : where their worm 
« dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,” &c. Mark, ix. 
43, 44. And, in another place, he ſays, He that ſhall 
* blaſpheme againſt the Holy Ghoſt hath never Forgiveneſs, 
but is in danger of eternal damnation. Mark, iii. 29. But, 
I ſhall cantent myſelf with citing: only one paſſage more; 
which, if not definitive, no more would all the bible. The 
final audit of men, and their ultimate ſtares, the Great King 
bimſelf declares in theſe words—* When the Son of Man 
© ſhall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him; 
*-then ſhall he fit apon the throne of his glory. And before 
him ſhall be gathered all nations; and he ſhall ſeparate 
them one from another, as à ſhepherd divideth bis ſheep 
* from! the goats: and he ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right 
© hand, bit the goats on the left And rhef ſhall go away 

into everlaſting Suniſpment : but the righreous into 775 eter- 


Bal.“ Matteo xv. 3I Lz, 46. On which declaration from 
of truth Libeg leave to make this one remark. On 
band, If erna li, into which the righteous then 
an, z then; by 
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parity of argument, ever/afting puniſhment muſt mean an end- 
leſs duration of the miſery of the wicked. On the other 


hand, if a finner may be delivered from, the miſery of hell; 
by parity of reaſon, a ſaint may be excluded from the abodes 


of bliſs. For the reafon Why that is in hell and this is in 
heaven will remain, without change, as long as the eternal 
God himſelf ſhall live. This is my view of the queſtion; 


and for theſe reaſons, I think that revelation and your 
opinion cannot ſtand together. | 

Cloſely connected with this branch of the buſineſs is your 
account of the intreduFzan of fin.—In this place, therefore, 
I thall ſubjoin a few thoughts on that matter. But when I 
behold your end of ſin, I am not at all ſurprized at your 
idea of its beginning. Had I your views of things, I could 
not ſee how I could, with propriety, allow that a /nrer exiſted 
in the empire of God, If your hypotheſis be true, the 
ſuppoſed nature of moral evil muſt prove a fallacy ; and the 


moral government of God be totally overthrown. 'This is 


my preſent apprehenſion, But let us ſee if I am right. 

* The perfedt neceſſarian, you ſay, cannot accuſe him- 
© ſelf of having done wrong, in the ultimate ſenſe of the 
* words—and therefore he has nothing to do with repentance, 
© conteflion, or pardon.” (v. iii. p. 301.) According to this 
language, there muſt ariſe a period in the ereature's exiſtence, 


when it ail not be true that he ever did wrong. But this 


is deceiving ourſelves, and making God a liar. For che 
apoſtle John ſays, If we ſay that coe baue no fin, we deceiye 
« ourſelves, and the truth is not in us. If we ſay that we 
© have not finned, we make him a liar, and his word is not in 
* u5.* 1 John, i. 8, 10. From this poſitive teſtimony of God 
in his word, you ſcruple not to depart ; and, virtually tell 
us, that there. muſt be a time when ſin will have loſt its 
malignity, and the law of God its righteous demands on 


the rational creature; and, then, the creature will have 


outlived his dependence upon his creator and his obligations 
to him. Or, a time muſt eome when God will either approve 
of ſin, or have loſt his right and poauer to puniſh it; and be 
therefore obliged, by nature or juſtice, or both, to pardon 
the ſinner — make him happy for ever. But, if ever theſe 
things ſhall appear ta be true, it is abſolutely. impoſlible to 
offer a re aſon why they ſhould not be true now ; and, if lo; 
farewell to all moral and even natural obligation to the great 
God, for his dominion over his rational creatures muſt ceaſe 
for ever; or, rather, in truth, never had a beginning. _ 
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what is truth, at this hour, on this, ſubject, will be fo far: 
ever ;; and, what will not be truth for exer, is not ſo at this 
moment. If therefore a *, per eg neceſtarian, or any, crea-, 
ture, ever violated the holy law, of God, it will be true, to, 
eternity that he did it + and, if it be. true a that fin xen- 
ders the ſinnex obnqxious to puniſument, it muſt be true 
or ever; becauſe ao poſſible duratipn? gan; make a ta 4, 
falſhood, or change its nature. If death be the wages of fin 
this day, it will be the ſame in the iat day; and, if a ſinner 
be found then, under the weight of his guilt, ſo he will re- 
main through the whole of (his, exiſtence. ; Nothing therefore 
can he a greater deceptibn, or more dangerous deluſion, than 
ſuppoſing the truth of your aſſertion; for, as Pr. Price very 
juſtly, obſerves, © I think it im poſſible a doctrine ſhould be 
* true from which an apology for vice can be fairly deduced.“ 
(ib;1p.,354), Ne apalogy.for.yice, frei ed. be bolder or 
ſtronger, one e think, than ſaying a finner has nothing 
to do with pardon, in the laft end of things. If there, be na 
need of pardon; ro eons boon no offence. But, alas! 
who, can tell the end: of, error? Let God be true, and 
* every, man a iar. Rom, iii. 4. If any thing can exceed 
your former aſſertion I think it is the following ; where you 
ſay, Upon the ſcheme of neceſſity the diſtinction between 
* things natural and, moral, entirely ceaſes.” (v. ii. p. 115.) 
By which I perceive, your. neceſlity, fir, to be a ſtranger. to 
natural and moral ewil'; and, conſequently, to vice and virtue. 
For, when diſtinction “ entirely ceaſes, an uniyerſal ſameneſs 
muſt prevail; ſo that there is no difference zow, nor wil 
there he hereafter, on your principle, between him that 
« ſeryeth; God and him that ſerveth him not.“ Mal. iii. 18. 
As if the libertine, however, was not ſatisfied with the en- 
couragement already given him, you advance further an 
ſay, The wices of men, under the, common claſs of evils, 
* producing miſery, for a time, are ultimately ſubſervient 
to greater good.” (idem.) And. Good may reſult from 
vice to the whole ſyſtem.” (ib. p. 116.) Have yon not 
ſaid, in the ſame page, that © vice is the greateſt 0 ll evils, 
*and CANNOT produce good but evil to us both here, an 
*, hereafter, and probably will through the whoſe of exiſtence?) 
Doubtleſs, fir, you can make theſe things agree, if Icannot. 
Bat, if hat you ſay of vice N 2 at that its ulti- 
mate tendency is goed, and good to the aubole „; then, 
gone would ſuppoſe, the —— vice the more 2 N 5 
the more ſin abounded, the more happineſs would Faves: 
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in the final ſtate of things, even to the whole creation. 
How a real friend to virtue and'revealed religion, or even 
the loweſt good of civil ſociety, can allow himſelf in ſuch 
language, I muſt leave you to explain to us. But, my 
buſineſs is to prove that your aſfertion is falſe ; that is, that 
ood does not reſult to the whole ſyſtem from vice. With 
at view I ſhall beg leave to examine what you chuſe to 


4 good, you ſay, * philoſophicall 
Whatever terminates in go ay, © philoſophical 
ood reſult from vice to the 


whole ſy Therefore vice is good. This ſeems to be 
your argument. If to ſpeak philoſophically be to ſpeak 
juſtly and properly then vice 1s no longer vice; for, as is 
the effect produced; ſuch, in nature, is the cauſe producin 
— and, if the fruit be good, the tree muſt be good alſo. 80 
that, if your argument goes'to prove any thing, it is, "that 
vice is in ſome ſenſe praiſe and not blame worthy. * In 
* this light,” you ſay, © every thing may be ſafely aſcribed to 
* God.” (idem.) As I purpoſe to prove, hereafter,” that 
God is not the author of vice or fin, I ſhall now take it for 
1 and aſſert that vice ought nor to be aſcribed to 
im. Every thing that God does is good; good in itfelf; 
and therefore cannot but be productive of good. Hut, ſin 
never produced good, yourſelf the judge, to any part of the 
creation, much leſs to the whole ſyſtem. That which is, 
in its own nature, evil, cannot be productive of good; und 
this you tell us fin is, if you have any meaning when you 
ſay, “ it is the greateſt of all evils.” It is not in the nature 
of moral evil to produce good, in any ſenſe of the word 
aut of that evil no good can poſſibly be brought. It may be 


evertuled for good, in the ultimation of things, and even in 


time—it may be, and is, a neceſſary part of the great ſcheme 
of heaven, or it had not been; and, as ſuch, it conttibutes, 
but not naturally or actively, to the beauty of that plan which 
infinite wiſdom laid, and in which the divine glory! is 
revealed in the ſalvation of ſome and the perdition of others. 
In this view fin is oyerruled for good, in becoming the o00- 
enflon, but not the cauſe, of our falyation, For, had not 
fin entered, Chriſt, as a Savior arid Redeemer, had not 


of his dear Son, Though it may be thus overruled fot 
od, that will not juſtify the finner; for, had fin been 
there could have been no cauſe of blame, nor need 
ſalvation. * If evil had not been permitted, the wiſdom 
0 


er : but, no thanks to fin, for God's unfpenleutile 
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« of God could not have appeared in overruling it; nor his 
« juſtice in puniſhing it; nor his, mercy in forgiving it; nor 
« his power in /#bdutng it. Your view of moral evil,” you 
| ſay, though innocent, and even uſeful in ſpeculation, no 
_ ©, wiſe man would chuſe to act upon it.“ (ib. p. 115.) But, 
really, fir, if you have given us a true ſtate of the matter, 
I do not ſee why he ſhould not. The limitation of his 
* underſtanding” ſhould be no hindrance to his purſuing that 

ath the termination of which is © good to the whole ſyſtem;' 

ecauſe, ſuch a noble end is, of itſelf, a ſufficient reaſon to 
perſuade, him to perſevere in it to the laſt. . That God /n 
Joſeph into Egypt—that he de/igned it for good and that 
he overruled it for good; no one denies. But, who will from 
thence conclude, that the conduct of his brethren was goed ? 
You, yourſelf, allow it was wicked (ib. p. 187.) what! wicked, 
and, yet, terminate in good?“ How can this be, if, we 
ſpeak philoſophically ! I wiſh to ſee this explained or recon- 
ciled. Nor tid that good, for which their conduct was over» 
ruled, re/ult to the whole ſyſtem.” The © envy, hatred, and 
c covetuouſneſs, of Joſeph's brethren, were carried to the 
higheſt pitch poſſible, in the betrayment and crucifixion, of 
the Son of God; and this © terminated in the greateſt good. 
Fe "ns By Ne of Ay ene jews, and 28 
or that reaſon, philoſophica ing, ? „ fir; 
it was DEL — > bg — the of 
that glorious and gracious event extend to the whole ſyſtem ? 
Hell is a reluctant, but certain, and will be an eternal wit- 
neſs to the contrary. Hitherto I cannot ſee that vice is, 
in any poflible view of it, to be conſidered as s. but 
evil; and, as you ſay, * the greateſt of all evils.” And, 
therefore, it appears, that, philoſophically (peaking, when 
vice is the ſubjeR, is neither wiſe nor juſt, If your follow- 
ing aſſertion be true, the noxious terms of /ibertine and i 
— be expunged ; for I do not ſee how ſuch characters can 
exiſt, 

That God might have made all men ale and bn. 
you ſay, * mi mg any thing that we know, have been as 
* impoſſible, as his making them not finite, but infinite hai 
© in all reſpects equal to himſelf,” (ib. p. 110.) Here, 
your reader will ſurely conclude that you riſe nobly ſuperior 
even to yourſelf | for, this is pleading the neceſlity of fin 
with a witneſs, But, is this the beſt way of accounting far 
the introduction of moral evil? Far, very far from 
indeed! And, one would ſuppoſe, that a wiſe and lear 


many 
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man, one who” had. ſtudied and defended chrifiatifry the 
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derived equally from his pleaſure, both be equally dependent 
on his power, and both be equally approved by his infinite 
purity—which is abſolutely contrary to truth and juſtice. 
1. To'Truth. When the great God had finiſhed his plan 
of creation, it is ſaid, © God ſaw every thing that he had 
made, and behold, , wa very good.” Gen. i. 31. Sin had 
not then ſtained any part of his creation. To aſſert, there- 
fore, that fin is good is, ſo far, to aſſert, that wrong is right, 
and that truth is falſhood. The celeſtial ſpirits, who never 
finned, are more than once called holy angels; which, on 
your declaration, could not be a true deſcription : for, it is 
certain, they are not © infinite beings.” | Holineſs and happi- 
neſs are inſeparably united: where that obtains, this is 
neceſſarily enjoyed. The prophet Habakkuk, in his addreſs 
to the Lord, ſays, Thou art of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and canſt not look on iniquity ;* that is, with appro- 
probation. Hab. i. 13. Sin is that © abominable thin 
© which the Lord bateth.” Jerem. xliv. 4. Nothing but fin 
is 'offenſtve to him, A plain proof this, that it is not the 
work of his hands. Were ſin the creature df God, or were 
it a poſitive eſſential quality of the ſoul, it muſt have de- 
rived its being immediately from him, and be continually 
dependent on his ſupporting power for exiſtence; but, as 
it is a departure from rectitude, and as ſuch, expreſſive of 
a depraved mind, it cannot, in any ſenſe, be attributed to 
the agency or energy of God, as an effect to a cauſe, The 
purpoſe, or will of God, concerning the introduction and con- 
tiouance of ſin; is as inviolabhy pure and holy, as though 
angels and men were lifeleſs ſtatutes ;z and, yet, the will of 
all intelligent creatures has ever been, and ſtill is, as free 
from ' foreign force or compulſion, in every thought and act, 
as though there was no purpoſe in the will of God. Nay, 
the Lord did not only not make finful beings, as ſuch, but he 
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cannot tempt, or ſeduce to fin. Hear the apoſtle. Let no 
man ſay, when he is — — I am tempted of God : for 


God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. 
Jam. i. 13. Beſides, on your hypotheſis, the choſen of God 
muſt be phy/ically changed; that is, they muſt be diſpoſteſſed of 
their original mental faculties, and have new ones given them, 
before they can participate the holineſs, or enjoy the happineſs 
of the ſalvation of God: which is known to be contrary to 
truth and fact. Again, nl e 
2. Your declaration is contrary to juftice, If a ſinful diſ- 
poſition was united with our intellectual faculties, in the act of 
creation, as you ſeem to teach, then we muſt have ſinned, from 
the beginning, as naturally and neceſſarily as we exerted our 
mental powers; and, therefore, every x Pur of pain and 
miſery endured; muſt have been unjuſtly inflicted by the go- 
vernor of the world. For, upon this ſuppoſition, it can be no 
more harm to ſin than to * But this conception of ſin not 
only deſtroys the nature of vice and virtue, and ſubverts the 
moral government of God, but totally exterminates all religion, 
from the face of creation. That noble deſcriptive language, 
which Moſes uſes of the great Jehovah, muſt fall before your 
philoſophical neceſſity. Suffer me to lay it before you. He 
* is the rock, his work is perfect: for all his ways are judg- 
ment: a God of truth, and without iniquity, juft and right is 
* he.” Deut. xxxii. 4. As this aſſertion, or your doctrine, 
muſt be rejected; I ſhall leave the reader to judge for himſelf, 
Nor does your apology for the introduction of moral evil, in 
the leaſt relieve the difficulty. Nay, it ſeems rather to increaſe 
it, Our ſuppoſing that God is the author of fin,” you ſay, 
by no means implies that he is a /nful being, for it is the. 
* diſpoſition of mind, and the defign that conſtitutes the ſinfulneſs 
of an action. If therefore, his diſpoſition and deſign be good, 
* what he does is morally good.“ (tb. p. 117.) And, you ſay 
alſo, that, God may be the ultimate cau/e of a bad diſpoſition, 
but, ſince he produces it from a good motive, in order to bring 
good out of it, he is certainly not vicious, but good, and hol 
in that reſpect.“ (ib. p. 119.) A bad diſpoſition, yourſelf 
the judge, is the — * untain of bad conduct; nor can 


the leaſt moral good be brought out of it, according to the holy 

law of God ; this part of your apology therefore comes to 

nought. Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 

Not one. Job, xiv. 4. If fin be a moral evil, as all allow; 

and, if God be the author of it as you ſay; then it will follow 

that even God - himſelf. may © do evil that good may come. 
H : 
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Rom. nt. 8. Awful, however, as this inference is, I ſee no 
poſſible way to eſcape it, upon your ſuppoſition; No, fir, the 
the goodneſs of the motive will not juſtify the ai. It is 
allowed that © the motive or intention conſtitutes morality ;? but 
it muſt be alſo granted that a perſon may be chargeable with 
fin where his motive is good. Witnefs Saul of Tarſus. The 
ſpring of his conduct, or his motive and intention, was zeal for 
God. and therefore good; but; will any ſay that therefore his 
perſecuting conduct was good? In der to conſtitute a trul 
moral good, not only the motive or intention in doing; but al 
tlie thing itfelf when dene, muſt be, properly ſpeaking; ur * 
and, that ſin is not, either in its nature or effects; and there- 
fore cannot be of God. Is it modeſt? Is it rational to 
ſuppoſe that the righteous Judge of all the world would pimiſh 
his creatures for being what he made them] Infinity admits 
of no degrees. Creatures therefore can in #o reſpett whatever 
be equal to their creator. Like him they may be, and ate as 
hinted before, (R. p. 23, 24.) but, equality is abſolutely out 
of the queſtion. In this view of the caſe, there is no manner 
of difficulty in believing that God made his creatures © finle/ 


and happy'—Nay, he could not poſſibly make them different. 


That God could not make immutable, independent creatures 


is very clear; for then they would have been equal to himſelf; 


yet it is as maniſeſt that he made them holy and upright. 80 
far they were perfect. But fin is a defect, a voluntary defect; 
and, there fore, could not flow from the ſame cauſe. Though 


they were created holy beings, yet even in that ſtate, they 


needed ſuper- creation ſtrength to keep their holineſs; as — | 
ſee exemplified in the fall of angels and of Adam. Vet they 
did not fin by any influence from God, or external force; but 
as influenced by motive or voluntary choice. Had it not been 
ſo, their fall had been harmleſs and not ſinful, and then their 


ſubſequent ſufferings had been unjuſt. No perſon would 


attempt to prove that the ſun is * dark and cold, becauſe ins. 
abſence occaſions darkneſs and froſt in the night; (Edwards on 
the Will.) and, yet, this would be as good reaſoning as for a per- 
ſon to ſay if the Moſt High withhold the ſtrength needful to 
prevent fin, then he is the efe#ive author of it.” To name 


ſuch an idea is to refute it, I readily allow, that « God's with- 


c — his ſpecial and extyprdinary influence, is as much 
© agreeable to his will,” as his imparting it; (ib. p. 123.) yet, 
his doing fo, is by no means the influential cauſe of the conduct 
that follows, any more than the ſun's abſence is the cauſe of 
darkneſs. You are pleaſed to intimate that Mr. Edwards 

was 
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was net willing to encqunter the difliculty of negeſũty in its 
greateſt ſtrength.” (ib. p. 122.) But, realy, fir, for my part, 
I do nat perceive where he has flopt hort. He has gone as 
far as a wWiſe man eught to go; and, for aught I know, properly 
= 4 far as he cax/d go. He had no hypotheſis to 
erve ; his obje&t wits, fimply, the illuſtration and defence of 
truth; and, he has acquitted himſelf like a man; but, more 
eſpecially, like a man who knew his place and loved the truth. 
Does our eſpouſal of neceſſity require us to believe that all 
events ariſe from preceding ſituations, and that the origin 
« ftuations of all things, together with the laws by which all 
changes of ſituation take place, were fixed by the Divine 
«* Reing?* (ib. p. 123.) No man, perhaps, held this ſenti- 
ment firmer, or, properly conſidered, held it of more impor- 
tance, than Mr. E&wards. Hut, he did not hold, that therefore 
there can be no difference whatever with reſpect to his cauſation 
of one thing more than ancther ;* (ib. p. idem.) becauſe he 
could not prowe it. Nor, am I yet convinced that any one elſe 
can prove it. It yau can, pleaie to do it, and it ſhall be- 
regarded. For, if there be“ difference of cauſation,” it muſt 
follow of courie, that vice and virtue, holineſs and fin, happi- 
noſs and miſery, are only ſeveral terms far the tame thing; and 
that moral qualities and diſpoſitions efextially oppoſite, muſt flow 
from the /ame moral cauſe. * Dath a fountain fend. forth at 
the /ame place tweet water and bitter?” (James iii. 11.) Out 
of the mouth of the Lord proceedeth nat evil and good.” (Lam. 
in. 38.) No doubt but there is a difficulty, ta ws, attending the 
introduction and continuance of moral evil hut, we had better 
let the difficulty remain in full force for ever, than aſſert that 
© God is the auther of fin as he is of all things.“ (ib. p. 117.) 
For then how thall God judge the world ?“ Rom. iii. 6. 
Further; with a view to relieve the mind who may be 
* alarmed at the idea of God's being the proper cauſe of all 
evil, natural as well as moral, you fay, upon any ſcheme 
that admits the divine proſcience, the fame conſequences 
follow. For ſtill God is fuppoled to foreſee, and permit, 
* what it was in his power to have prevented, which 1s the very 
* ſame thing as wwil/;ngand directly caufugit. (ib. p. 12g, 326.) 
Not quite ſo haſty, fir ; if you pleaſe. We may ſometimes too 
ſoon jump to our concluſion. It is granted that fin is a neceſ- 
ſary conſequent of his will and his knowledge, but not therefore 
an ect of his cauſation, like the being of his creation; becauſe 

this would prove that fin is an eſſential quality of the creature 
as he came from his maker's hand, and not the reſult of his 
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own choice: which would involve the abſurdities mentioned 
juſt before. God naturally and neceſſarily love, holineſs—he 
as naturally and neceſſarily hateth fin—but, on your principles 
fin cannot be evil, and then he hates it without a reaſon ; or, 
if he be the author of it, he hateth the work of his own hands. 
To finiſh the matter. You ſay, To the Divine Being, who 
alone is perfectly good and perfectly happy, nothing is ſeen 
© as an evil, but a neceſſary and uſeful part of a perfect whole; 
* becauſe his comprehenſion is infinite.“ (ib. p. 114.) If the 
Lord ſees no evil, it is becauſe there is none; for nothing can 
be concealed from his eye. True; the Lord has an all- com- 
prehending mind —he laid out his great plan for his own 
glory—he has rendered all the events of time neceſſary for the 
accompliſhing his ſtupendous deſign—and therefore, you con- 
clude, he ſces no moral evil in his empire! Is this the way 
you reaſon, fir? If there be a rule of action to intelligent 
creatures, which all muſt allow—4if this rule be loved or de- 
ſpiſed, and it muſt be one or the other—the omniſcient God 
muſt fee and know theſe things; they are not creatures of our 
fancy; they are ſolemn realities ; and you and I muſt bear 
witneſs one day to this all-comprehending knowledge of God 
in the face of all the world ! And then we ſhall not find that 
the © infinite comprehenſion? of the great I AM deftroys the 
nature of moral evil; nor that he has never ſeen any in his 
creatures but that © every work will be brought into judg- 
ment, with every ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
© it be evil.” Eccleſ. xii. 14. Happy will the man be in that 
day, not who never ſinned, for none ſuch will be found; but 
to whom there is no condemnation, being accepted in the 
beloved.“ Rom, viii. 1. Eph. i. 6. May that unſpeakable 
_ happineſs be yours and mine. 
+ No perſon, perhaps, loves the doctrine of neceſſity, when 
p_ y underſtood, better than myſelf, or would more cheer- 
ly plead its cauſe ; but when it is placed at the head of 
notions with which it has no connection, I am obliged to attempt 
to detect the fallacy. But it may be I have ſaid enough on this 
ſubject: a ſubje& which, in your view of it, can be no more 
ſupported by ſolid reaſon than it is by revelation. I am, &c. 
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REVEREND SIR, 4 
H I begin to conſider your account of calvini/m. 1 


ſhall include all I mean to ſay on this matter in two let- 

ters. You chuſe to tell us you are * very confident you do not 
© miſrepreſent calyiniſm.” (tb. p. 159.) There is a ſort of con- 
fidence never likely to convince an opponent of his miſtake ; 
and, if we had leſs of it, the defe& would not diminiſh our 
happineſs. I have not yet called Calvin, after ;* nor do I 
undertake to defend any poſition as his ; but, if what be ad- 
vanced appears to be the /ruth of God, let it be ſaid by Calvin, 
or Dr. Prieſtley, no matter to me, I am alike willing to receive 
and defend it, as ſuch. If you have © not miſrepreſented cal- 
* yiniſm,* of which the reader will judge, I flatter myſelf it 
will appear pretty evident that you need a little inffru#ion on 
the ſubject. Accept therefore, ſir, my offered ſervice in that 
_ | 
ou ſay, © I do not ſee what motive a calviniſt can have to 
give any attention to his moral conduct.“ (ib. p. 154.) As 
far as motive is concerned in moral conduct, a calviniſt has an 
equal reaſon to regard it with a neceſſarian; perhaps more.— 
Does a neceſſarian admit © the previous fate of the mind, and 
the influence to which it is expoſed ?* (ib. p. 150.) So does 
the calviniſt. And, on this principle it is, that the calviniſt 
can account for the /amene/s of human action, in every age and 
clime, full as well as a — nv neceſſarian. I ſaid, 
perhaps, a calviniſt has more reaſon to regard his moral con- 
duct. The electing love of the Father, the eternal redemption 
of the Son, the ſanctifying and comforting agency of the Holy 
Spirit, the faithful promiſes of future blits, with peace and joy 
in believing ; comprize a part of the motives which a calviniſt 
has to regard his moral conduct. Let philoſophical neceſſity 
propoſe — That is, let it be proved, if it can, that 
the motives propoſed by neceſſity are nobler in their nature, 
more friendly to virtue and goodneſs in their efe&s, more 
ſatisfatory to the mind when felt, or more ſuited to make the 
man eternally happy. If this can be done, I will thank you, 
fir, to ſee it. If not, the neceſſarian, with all his plauſible 
motives to morality, muſt veil to the pre-eminence of practical 
calvin- 
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calviniim. The neceſſatian teaches that, every man is the 
MAKER of his own fortune, and, that, in the moſt proper 
* ſenſe of tne words, it depends ENTIRELY on himyelf, 
whether he he virtuous ar vicious, happy or miſerable,” (ib. 
P- 99, 150.) So that, according to neceſſity, the will of God 
is quite excluded, If this doctrine be true, the providence of 
God, or the God of providence, are of no importance in the 
univerſe ! What a ſtrange idea for a defendor of chriſtianity !! 
But theſe bold ang haſty aſſertions have been ſo often proved 
groundleſs by the ſovereign hand of heaven, that it is ſufficient 
only to name them, Who is it maketh poor, and maketh rich ? 
brings low, and liſtech up? Are all, who are equal in dili- 
genere and (kill, attended with equal ſucceſs in buſineſs? Are 
thoſe who are born to titles and eſtates, the makers of their own 
fortunes? Were the thief on the croſs, and Saul of Tarſus, 


the cauſe of the change they felt when called from vice to 


virtue, from miſery to happineſs? Your language plainly 
ſhews us that the grand object of a neceſſarian, in attending 
to his conduR, is, the exaltation and glory of all-important 
SELF—whereas, the calviniſt regards his conduct, that he 
may magnify the goodneſs of Him who gives him daily food; 
and * ſhew forth the praiſes of Him who has called him out 
of darkneſs, into marvellous light.“ 1 Pet. ii. 9. And, I can 
ſafely leave the reader to conclude, whether of the two be 
the moſt generous and molt rational agent in this reſpect; 
the calviniſt or neceſſarian. Again, 

© If any ſyſtem of ſpeculative principles can operate as an 


axe ak the root of all virtue and goodneſs," you ſay, it is 


** calviniſm.” (ib. p. 155.) If this be a true ſlate of the 
matter, then, certainly, calviniſm engl to be baniſhed from 
the earth as the worſt of all that is bad. But, for the fallacy 
ef this wild aſſertion, we appeal to the ſuffrage of univerſal 
obſervation—our enemies — being judges. Where 


ſhall we find the ſeveral tribes of the diſſipated and ſecure ? 


NOT among the calviniſts. Where the ungodly and, pro- 


fane? NOT among the calviniſts, Where the ſons of plunder 
and Tyburn ? NOT among the calviniſts. Indeed there may 


be ſome mere profeſſors among them—and under what deſcrip- 
tion may there not? If the doctrine of calviniſm have any bad 
effects, I will ſay as you do of neceſſity, it is a proof that it 
was never cleariy underſtood.” (ib. pref. p. 24.) Or, if you had 
rather, I would ſay, in ſuch caſe, it only floated idly in the 


head, and: never reached to rule the heart. In the opinion 


of a calviniſt, true dignity. of character conſiſts, not in 
carthly 
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earthly grandeur=polite literature nor extenfive worldly 
connections; though he has learned how to eſteem the one 
and the other; but, in filling our relative ſtations with pro- 
priety, integrity, and uprightneſs, with a view to the glory 
of God. And here, the poor may be equal to the rich 
the unlettered huſbandman, to the moſt accompliſhed phi- 
loſopher—and, the comparatively unknown, to thoſe whoſe 
names ure regiſtered in the annals of fame. There may be 
as much true virtue in the loweſty as in the huge lines of 
life, Indeed, fir, I mul beg your pardon, while I ſeruple 
not to avow, that ſuch licentious tendency can never be found 
in the doctrines of calviniſm, as in the language of the neceſſarian. 
The former believes, and teaches, that, without holineſs no - 
man ſhall ſee the Lord; (Heb. xii. 14.) but the /atter does 
not bluſh to aſſert that, © he cannot accuſe himſelf of having 
done wrong in the ultimate ſenſe of the words, and thereſore 
« has abt hung to db with repentance, confeſſion, or pardon,” Who 
can believe and underſtand his bible, and yet ſay that calviniſm 
has a licentidus tendency? - The matter is before the judge. 
The general principle of calviniſm is expreſſed, by an inſpired 
writer, in theſe words. The acknowledging of the truth\wwhreb + 
© is after godlineſs.* Tit. i. 1. And, — the ſeveral par- 
titilats, let me name election; for, if this ſtands the teſt; the 
whole is ſafe from cenſure. © Bleſſed be the God and Father of 
« our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual / 
« bleflings in heavenly places in Chriſt ; according as he hath 
< CHOSEN us in him before the foundation of the world, that 
we ould be HOLY, and without blame before him in love.“ 
Eph: i. 3, 4. We are bound to give thanks to God always 
a hoe you, deen beloved of the Lord, becauſe God hath 
from the beginning CHOSEN you to falvation, through 
* SANCTIFICATION of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.“ 
2 Theſſf. ii. 113. ELECT according to the foreknowledge 
* of God the Father, through SANCTIFICATION of the 
« Spirit unto obedience, and — 8 — the blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt.“ 1 Pet. i. 3. So far the a On whoſe evidence 
we may very ſafely make this remark. It is impoſſible to prove 
that doctrine to be unfriendly to © virtue and 1 much 
leſs* an axe at the root? td dH rey them; whole end is © holineſs 
to the Lord, and that end ſure to be accompliſhed. Vou are 
defired to review this part of the ſubject, fir ; and ſee how it 
comports with your aſſertion; for both ſides of a contradiction 
cannot ſtand. Every one knows that election makes an 
important figure in the ſcheme of calviniſfit doctrine. Every 
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one knows that its importance is not leſs in the grand ſcheme 
of goſpel grate. —And, I might add every one knows it is the 
moſt unwelcome part of all.-But, while the eternal God 


* 


tells us that one part of his deſign in chooſing his people was 
their holine/s, and conſequently their happineſs ; and, while 
we ſee and know this part to be fulfilled ; it will only confirm 


the truth to oppoſe it. The more truth is oppoſed, the more 
it is examined; and, the more it is inveſtigated and underſtood, 
the more it is embraced and defended. | 

No doubt, fir, but we ſnhall be always ready to return 
that © kind of reſpect with which you feel yourſelf diſpoſed 


© to look on calviniſts—* except when you aſſume the throne 


and declare that, there is often among them great malig- 


* nity of heart concealed under all the external forms of devo. 


© tion.” (ib. p. 163, 164.) There we muſt beg leave to let 


you go alone; becauſe, as yet, we are not penetrating enough 


to enter men's hearts, and; becauſe we are not allowed to judge 
another man's ſervant. If thoſe who have the monopoly of 
charity and candor be thus highly honoured, we would not 
envy their prerogative. Let them uſe it freely. But, if, 
after all, the calviniftic doctrine be indeed thus malignant 


in its nature and tendency, and actually produces ſuch 1ad ' 
effects; how is it that we have ſo ſeldom any proof of it? 


By what power is it controled? Vour information on this 
head will be thankfully received. Once more, 

© Where a diſpoſition to vice has pre: occupied the mind,” 
you ſay, © I am very well ſatisfied, and but too many facts 
might be alledged in proof of it, that the doctrines of cal- 
« viniſm have been actually fatal to the remains of virtue, and 
© have driven men into the moſt deſperate and abandoned courſe 


© of "wickedneſs." (ib. b. 162.) I am not obliged to take 


your bare word in this buſineſs.—If you are very well ſatis- 
« fied? of this matter, it is but reaſonable that others ſhould 
be ſo too; and, perhaps they may when they know on what 
your ſatisſaction is founded: for that reaſon, fir, I call upon 
you for the proof of your aſſertion. As you ſay © many facts 
may be alledged in proof of it, you can the more eafily 


furniſh one; and one I muſt inſiſt -upon having produced; 


becauſe, till ſuch evidence be brought forward, I muſt neceſ- 
ſarily diſbelieve and deny your aſſertion. Nor will you 
be offended if I reje& all ſuch ſort of evidence as is not in 


point. In the interim, ſuffer me to obſerve, that it is im- 


poſbble but the doctrines of calviniſm, if properly under- 


ſtood and felt, muſt produce the oppoſite effects to thoſe you 


mention, 
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mention. In proof of this, π¾ꝗ9ð́ facts may be alledged. 
out of many. 1 mean the extortionate Lacheus, and the 
difſolute woman. Luke vii. 36. xix. 1. That * diſpoſitions 
to vice had pre-occupred their minds* cannot be doubted ; 
but when the Savior made them experimentally know the 
doctrines of calviniſm,” or, which is the ſame thing, when 
he ſpake divine life to their ſouls, and imparted the bleſſings 
of pardon and peace; were © the remains of virtue* deſtroyed ? 
Were they not better members of ſociety, and more upright 
worſhippers'of God? Let all the world judge! Nor can 
ſuch a cauſe be unproductive of ſuch efe#s. Moreover, 

You tell us, The proper calviniſtic 1yſtem is a moft gloomy 
© one.” (ib. p. 161.) If, indeed, the calviniſt has no motive 
to regard his moral conduct—if calviniſm be an axe laid at 
the root of all virtue and goodneſs—and, if it produce the 
dreadful effects named above—it muſt be a © gloomy ſyſtem” 
truly! But, as juſt the reverſe of all this is clearly the fact, 
the charge of g/oomene/*, like the other charges, becomes a mere 
unſupported aſſertion. It is not very doleful tydings to a 
guilty conſcience to hear of free and full ſalvation in the 
blood of Chriſt for the chief of finners ! It is not very 
diſtreſſing to a ſenſible, penitent ſinner to be told, on the 
authority of heaven, that the Lord has mercy on whom he 
will have mercy— that the pardon of fit: is freely beſtowed 
through the ſacrifice of ſeſus that God juſtifies the ungodly 
through the imputed righteouinefs of his Son—that whoſo- 
ever will may take the water of life freely—thar the vileſt 
of ſinners have been ſaved at the eleventh hour—and, that 
if God be for us, none can be againſt us! I fay, this is not 
very gloomy doctrine to Adam's guilty ſons—and, yet, this 
is calviniſm. Or, if you pleaſe, it is the glorious golpet of 
Chriſt. Is it therefore a © g/oomy,” the © moft gloomy ſyſtem? 
The truth is, it throws the merit of the creature into ſhades 
—annihilates it altogether—and teaches him to aſcribe the 
whole of his ſalvation to rich and ſovereign grace. To the 
ſelf-righteous it t be a gloomy ſyſtem indeed, becauſe it 
utterly takes away his gods; and then, poor thing, he has 
nothing left. But, in the eſteem of a believer, it is the 
wiſdom of God and the power of God. Let us compare 
this ſame gloomy ſyſtem with phileſophical neceflity ; and 
we ſhall ſee which exceeds. 

On the principles of the neceſſarian, all late repentance 
is altogether and neceſlarily inefe#zal. So that the dying 
penitent is ſure to fall into future miſery, becauſe he did 
not repent ſooner, and being in miſery, there philoſophical 
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neceſſity leaves him, notwithſtanding he died a penitent.— 
However, this is not the doctrine of God's everlaſting goſpel; 


fror, had that been the caſe, we had never heard of the vation 


of a bloody Manaſleh, nor an executed thief. What a wel- 
come meſſage to a convinced, dying ſinner is the overflowing 
fulneſs of our adorable mediator; who is exalted to give 
repentance and forgiveneſs of fins! It affords him ſuch 
peace and joy in believing, that he longs to be forever with 
the Lord. On the other hand, to tell a dying ſinner that his 
repentance is 2% /ate—he has not time to reform his life—he 
muſt go to hell—what a comraff/ Indeed, if we take up 
repentance in the light in which you repreſent it, we may 
peremptorily aſſert it would have been too late in any time 
paſt, and ineffectual in any period future—but the reader will 
perceive that I conſider it in a very different view; and, 
therefore, if calviniſm and neceſſity be ſet over againſt each 
other, the real impenetrable darkneſs of this, will make the 
pretended gloom of that appear meridian day! What, cannot 
God diſplay the riches of his grace on a dying bed! in a 
dying hour! Yes fir; he can do it—he has done it! How- 
ever, this is not aſſerted to indulge, nor is it calculated to 
promote, preſumption in principle, nor licentiouſneſs in 
conduct. Nor will thoſe who &zow the truth take it in that 
light. For, as a worthy author once ſaid, © Though, there 
© was one thief ſaved, that no dying penitent might pair. 
« yet there was but one, that none might preſume.” * This 
being the true ſtate of the matter it appears that neceſſity, 
and not calviniſm, is the © , gloomy Hm. In another 
place you aſſert that, 

The calviniſtic ſyſtem intirely excludes the popular notion 
© of free-will, viz. the liberty, or power, of doing what we 
« pleaſe. And in this reſpe& it is that the language of ſcrip- 
© ture cannot be reconciled with the tenets of calviniſm.“ 
(ib. p. 158.) If by © the popular notion of free-will' be meant 
that notion of it which robs the Lord Jeſus Chriſt of the 
glory of being a Savior, and which ſuperſedes the agency 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and — ; then, 
indeed, calviniſm does © exclude* it, and, ever muſt. Nor will 
any ſyſtem patronize it, but ſuch as wiſhes to give all the 
glory to SELF of what we do, and what we have. . Does 
calviniſm ſay that a natural unregenate man does not, cannot, 
will to love God, and delight in his law and his goſpel? So 
ſays the ſcripture. © The carnal mind is exmity againſt God; 
for it is not ſubject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
© be.” Rom. viii. 7. The natural man receiverh not the 
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* things of the Spirit of God; for they are fooli/one/5 to him: 
neither caa he know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſ- 
«* cerned.” 1 Cor. ii. 14. A wan cannot will to love and 
hate the /ame ab ject, at the /ame time. It is impoſſible to efteems 
the things of the Spirit of God wiſe and fooliſh together and 
at once. On this account the language of calviniſm and 
ſcripture is perfeAly one. And, yet, the calviniſt believes 
© the liberty or power of doing what we pleaſe;* or he could 
not believe his bible. However, the liberty or power of 
doing what we plca/e, and what we ought, are ſo very different, 
that they ſhould never be confounded. The fr/ is allowed; 
the /aft is denied. The following paſlage exemplifies the 
matter. I will chuſe their deluſions, and will bring their 
fears upon them; becauſe when I called, none did anſwer ; 
© when | ſpake, they did not hear: but they did evil before 
mine eyes, and choſe that in which I delighted not.“ Iſai. . 
| Ixvi. 4. Thus ſpeaks the word of truth; and thus the cal- 
viniſt believes. For this reaſon, ſir, it is very evident that 
the language of ſcripture and the tenets of calviniſm' can 
be happily © reconciled.” I am, &c. 


LETTER IX. 


REVEREND SIR, 


NE falſe ſtep, you know, will ſometimes lead on to 
many others. So here. If our idea of man's free 
agency be falſe, it is natural to expect that every thing 
connected with it, or built upon it, ſhould be the ſame. 
I ſuppoſe this will be realized in the contents of this letter. 
* Scripture expoſtulations,“ you ſay, have the greateſt 

« propriety on the ſcheme of neceſſity, which ſuppoſes a 
* neceſſary and mechanical influence of motives on the human 
mind; but can have no propriety at all with reſpect to 
men who are ſo far dead in fin, as to be incapable of being 
* excited to virtue by any motive whatever.” (ib. p. 158,159.) 
What a ftroxg ſentence ! and how wweak the authority on 
which it Rands! The calviniſt believes men to be truly 
rational beings; but, if the neceſſarian will not, who can 
help it? As rational agents they are governed by motives, 
and by motives only ; or * might as well be ftatues as 
4 2 men. 
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men. Does the neceſſarian preſuppoſe the ſtate of the mind 
to the operation of motives? So does the calviniſt. Death 
in ſin therefore is the reaſon offered why the man is not, and 


Why he cannot be, governed in his moral conduct by love to 


God and delight in him. On this very ground, were the 
n-ceffarian conũſtent with himſelf all through his ſcheme, 
he would read with conviction and approbation the follow- 
ing text. © You hath he guickened who were dead in tre/pafſes 
and ſins.” Eph. ii. 1. If the previous ſtate of the mind be 
admitted to the influence of motives in ene inſtance, no ſober 
reaſon can be given why ſuch a conceſſion ſhould not be 
univerſal ; and, yet, man is a free agent, though dead in 
fin, becauſe he is governed by motives. Or, in other words, 
he chuſes his own ways, and can give a reaſon for what he 
ders. Who is it teaches us that a man eats apples rather 
than peaches, as certainly and neceſſarily as gravity cauſes 
the falling of a ſtone? It is the neceſſarian. What is the 
reaſon given for this certain and neceſſary preference of 
apples to peaches? It 1s becauſe the man is governed by 
his affe#ions, or he has a predilection in favor of apples. 
(ib. p. 27.) Here, fir, you are quite one with the calviniſt ; 
from whom you ſeem to affect ſuch a diſtance. For, it is on 
this ſame principle, preciſely, that the calviniſt, or, if you 
had rather, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſays, men prefer darkneſs 
to light. Let us read the text. © This is the condemnation, 
© that light is come into the world, and men LOVE darkneſs 
© rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil.“ John iii. 19. 
Here we have the previous ſtate of the mind, the influence 
of motive, and the choice correſponding to that ſtate ; and, 
in both, a proof that man, however ſinful, is, notwith ſtand- 
ing, a free agent. If you mean by © virtue” offices of kind- 
neſs from man to man, thoſe who are dead in fin may be 
excited by motives to perform ſuch offices; and are ſo 
day by day: but, if it be deſigned to expreſs any acts of 
ſpiritual worſhip and vital religion, and this only reaches our 


* queſtion, theſe actions will never be performed, the neceſſa- 


rian being judge, till the previous ſtate of the mind 'and the 
view of objects be changed; and this change will never take 
place till the 4% ſinner be made alive: and, no power 
ſhort of divine energy, exerted by the Holy Spirit of God, 
can poſſibly produce it : if you can prove the contrary, 
fir, I invite ou to do it; if not, you know the conſequence. 
Your language proves the thing you deny. Yet, ſtill, if 
men were not free agents, or did what they pleaſed,” ee 
wou 
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would be neither religion nor irreligion-in the world, The 
neceſſarian, the calviniſt, and the bible, you obſerve, have 
here the pleaſure to agree; and why ſhould they not always 
agree ? | 1 

5, Mechanical influence of motives on the human mind— 
© the proper mechaniſm of the mind, depending on the in- 
* fluence of motives !* I think you ſhould have explained 
this language. The influence of motives on the human 
mind, 1 allow, is as certain and invariable as that of gravity 
on the falling of a ſtone; (ib. p. 27.) but not by the ſame 
law. For, were that the caſe, the ſtone and the human 
mind mult agree in the morality of their motions: that is, 
there would be u morality in the motions of either. As 
* the motive or intention conſtitutes morality;' (ib. p. 119.) 
and, as there is no motive or intention in the motion of a 
falling ſtone ; the law by which a ſtone neceſſarily falls, and 
that by which the human mind neceſlarily acts under the 
influence of motives, muſt naturally and eſſentially differ: 
or, all morality muſt be out of the queſtion. If man be no 
more the cauſe of his actions than a magnet is of attracting 
t iron ;* (vol. ili. p. 380.) then, of courſe, a man and a 
magnet are both equally diſtant from morality of conduct. 
There is neither vice or virtue in either of them. On this 
principle, there is as much ſacred devotion in the motions 
of a parcel of needles on a pewter place, when attracted by 
a magnet, as in a congregation of intelligent creatures in 
the higheſt acts of ſolemn worthip. Or, in ſhort, in the per- 
fe& praiſe of the heavenly world. Is this a defence of chritti- 
anity ? The mechanical influence of motives! The proper 
mechaniſm of the human mind! (v. ii. p. 157.) By this 
language one would ſuppoſe that our ſeveral. mental facul- 
ties (which, I apprehend, are only different modifications of 
the ſame power) were comparable to the ſeveral parts of a 
well-conſtructed machine, a clock, or a windmill, for inſtance ; 
and that the motives operated on our minds, as does the 
wind on the wings of the mill, or the weight on the wheels 
of the clock! The certainty of the operation to produce the 
event has been granted; buy if, as I ſaid before, the priiciple 
or- law of motion be the /ame, we may as properly aſcribe 
virtue or vice to a windmill, or aclock, as a man. You ſay, 
* Motives have a certain and neceſſary influence on our 
minds; (ib. p. 79.) granted: but prior to their operation, 
muſt they not be underſtood? If this be not neceſſary, I 
may as well be governed by what I reject, as what I receive 
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by what I do not underſtand, which to me is nothing, as 
by what I clearly perceive and know. If this be allowed, 
we are juſt the ſame rational agents as clocks and windmills z 
if it be diſallowed, the laws of operation cannot be the 
ſame ; and, coniequently, it is not proved that motives act 
by a mechanical influence; but the reverſe. 50 

You allo tell us, that © The proper laws of nature are vio- 
© lated in regeneration.” (ib. p. 157.) This aſſertion aſſumes 
what we deny, and what yen have not proved; namely, that 
all the laws of the univerſe are mechanical laws, But, as 


this is not the truth, whatever divine interpoſition” there 


may be in regeneration, or upon any other occaſion with 
© reference to the ele&t,* or non-elec ; it is manifeſt the 
Lord may diſpoſe the minds of his creatures for the purpoſes 
of his glory, without © wiolating the laws of nature.“ Were 
not this to be done, then, either the Creator muſt have formed 
creatures not ſubje& to his control, or there could be no 
moral agency, If there be an alternative, be ſo obliging, 
fir, as to point it out. Should it be ſaid—* Phe Lord go- 
« verns the ſeveral parts of his creation by laws which he 
originally inſtituted and impreſſed'—This would be al- 
lowed. But ſtill the difficulty remains. The laws by which 
the rational, the animal, and the inanimate branches of 
creation are governed, are ſpecifically the ſame, or they are 
not. If they be the;//ame, there can be no more morality in 
one part than another, The ſun in ſhining, the fire in 
burning, the tide in ebbing and flowing, would be equally 
moral agents with angels and men. But, if they are drferent, 
it is but reaſonable to believe that the laws impreſſed on each 
part of the creation correſpond to the natures, and the Cre- 
ator's defign in forming every branch of the great whole, 
I do not queſtion the conſtancy or certainty ; that is, the 
neceſlity of any event; I only plead the propriety, the wiſ- 
dom, and the abſolute neceſſity of different laws of govern- 
ment. Which difference muſt obtain, or man cannot be a 
moral agent; becauſe, in that caſe, he would not be a wolun- 
tary one. Every one knows that the natural tendency and 
influence of mechanical laws is invariably zniform—but, 
where is the proof of ſuch /amene/5 in human conduct? One 
man is a ſpendthrift, another a njggard—one is full of 
levity, another a ſtudent—one a lover of pleaſure, another a 
lover of God—yea, the conduct, and the motives of conduct, 
in the ſame man may be changed. —All which may very 
Sally be accounted for on the conſideration of * the previous 
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« tate of the mind, and the different wiews f objects ;* but 
— Nek remain a . morality £ admitted in 
human conduct under © the mechanical influence of motives.” To 
call the power by which © the new birth* is produced, or by 
which any after act of grace is diſplayed, © a miraculous inter- 
« poſition ;* (ib. p. 152.) is as totally foreign from true phi- 
loſophy, as it is 1ymical to true divinity. Becauſe, you know, 
the natural and moral world, not being the fame, ſhould not be 
blended together; and, it is in that, not this, that miracks ave 
performed, or the laws of matter and motion interrupted in 
their wonted regularity, If the new birth be the implantation 
of new life by to eternal Spirit, you will aſk—< Why chen do 
vou preach, exhort, and reprove ?? The anſwer is this. 
Men, though ſinful and fallen, are yet rational creatures. As 
ſuch they are governed by motives—motives addreſſed to hope 
and fear, Theſe are found in the word of God ; they have 
been ſanctiſied, or rendered effectual by the Spirit of God, to 
the converſion of ſinners, and the edification of ſaints; and 
therefore are to be freely uſed as opportunity offers or need 
requires. As Paul ſaid to his ſon Timothy, © Preach the word, 
be inſtant in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon; reprove, rebuke, exhort 
with, long-ſuffering and doctrine.“ 2 Tim. iv. 2. Whatever 
the Lord commands his creatures to do is fin to omit, What- 
ever he forbids is a crime todo, And upon this principle it is 
that all the * expoſtulations* of ſcripture are founded ; and, 
man being a rational voluntary agent, they are uſed with pro- 
priety ; whereas, were he a mere mechanical being, you might 
as well expoſtulate with a wheelbarrow as a man. When theſe 
things are duly conſidered, it will appear that a calviniſt and a 
neceſſarian may allow men to have a power of doing what they 
pleaſe, that ſcripture © expoltulations? are to be received, and 
that it becomes a miniſter to uſe them as he finds them in the 
bible, without believing the mechani/m of the mind, or the 
mechanical influence of motives. It you would allow yourſelf 
the liberty, fir, of reflecting cogly and deliberately on natural 
and moral neceſſity, as diftin& in their inftitution, ends, and 
ſubjects, I think you would cheerfully lay aſide your preſent 
conceptions of things; and yet be able to maintain, with 
ſolid arguments, the rationality and moral agency of man, 
though he be ſtill a ſubject of neceſſity. But, as you chuſe 
to throw this diſtinction aſide, and conſider the whole as a 
piece of mechaniſm, and governed by the laws of mechaniſm; 
moral agency, and .conſequently viee and virtue, muſt be 
annihilated from the face of the earth. I by no means _ 
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that this concluſion meets your 4%en; but, I apprehend, 
nothing can be plainer than that it is the natural and un- 
avoidable»conclufron of your dodrine. 

Original ſin is alio denied by you. The neceſſarian,” you 
fay, believes nothing of the poſterity of Adam finning in 


him, and of their being liable to the wrath of God on that 


account.“ (ib. p. 155.) I ſhould much rather have heard 
you ſay the reverie ot this; becauſe, by diſbelieving this 
doctrine, you leave out of your creed one of the moſt de- 
monſtrable fats that can exiſt. A fact, by the denial of 
which, you moſt evidently, though undeſignedly, confirm. 
How the contamination flows from the fountain to the ſtreams, 
I do not undertake to ſay ; but the fa# is eſtabliſned be- 
yond all, reaſcnable doubt. However, I have, nothing to 
add, on this ſubject, to that truly maſterly performance by 
the late worthy Mr. Jonathan Edwards, entitled, © The great 
< Chriſtian Doctrine of ORIGINAL SIN defended.” I have 
never yet heard ot any one who even arimadvertcd upon it, 
much leis ax/wered it. While ſuch a book remains un- 
noticed, ic is hardly juſt or even generous to yourgelf, to be 
ſo defided on the queſtion. Your laying the necetlurian does 
not believe". it, will have but little weight indeed, with a 
truly unprejudiced enquirer, towards proving thatit is ot a 
chriſtian doctrine; becauſe the authority of a neceſſarian 
— the word of God, is of no more importance than that 
of other men. While this doctrine is rejected, chriſtianity, 
however * fudied,” is not clearly underſtood; much leſs em- 
braced ; leaſt of all ended. Permit me therefore, fir, 
to recommend this book to your ſerious peruſal ; and, if you 
find the evidence defective, or the reaſoning inconcluſive, 
do the religious world the favor to ſhew them their error in 
receiving it. - The work is well known, well received, and 
in many hands; which are my only reaſons for ſaying no 
more upon it. I ſhall preſent you with Mr. Saurin's opinion 
on the ſubject, and diſmiſs i * Suppoſe the ſcriptures had 
© not ſpoken expreſsly on the ſubject of original depravity, 
yet it would argue great ſtupidity to queſtion it. As ſoon 
* as infants diſcover any ſigns of reaſon, they diſcover ſigns 
of depravity, and their malice appears as their ideas unfold 
© themſelves. Sin in them is a fire at firſt concealed, next 
* emitting a few. ſparks, and at laſt burſting into a great 
blaze, unleſs it be prevented in time. Whence do they 
© derive ſo great an infection? Can we doubt it my 
© brethren? They derive it from us, and by communicating 

© our 
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our nature we communicate our depravity. It is impoſſible, 
« being our children, that they ſhould not be depraved, as we 
are, for, to uſe the language of ſcripture, their fathers are 
Anorites and their mothers are Hittites. Ezek. xvi. 13.” 
Robin'on's Tranſlation, Vol. V. Serm. I. 

Perſeverance is likewiſe rejected. The neceſſarian believes 
© nothing,” you tell us, © of all the actions of men being neceſ- 
« farily finful ; but, on the contrary, thinks that the very worſt 
« of men are capable of benevolence and worthy intentions in 


many things that they do; and likewiſe, that very good men 
are capable of falling from virtue, and conſequently of fink- 


ing into final perdition.* (ib. p. 156.) You had told us before, 
that, there is an © impoſſibility of acting well from a bad dif- 
« poſition ; (ib. p. 65.) and now you ſay that © all the actions 
of men are mot necęſſarily finful.” You have therefore to prove 
that an unregenerate man has a good diſpoſition ; that is, in a 
moral and ſpiritual ſenſe ; or it will unavoidfbly follow that 
all the ations” of ſuch a man are © neceſſarily ſinful.” And, 
in order to this proof, you muſt ſhew us that a natural man has 
a holy delight in God, in the law, and in hs goſpel ; which is 
as manifeſtly contrary to the teſtimony of experience, as it is to 
the word of God. But, till that proof be produced, it will be 
very clear that a neceſſarian believes without evidence, in be- 
lieving that all the actions of unregenerate men are not neceſ- 


farily ſinful. Pray, fir, what are we to underſtand by your 


term virtue? If relative beneficence, external civil deport- 
ment, and a form of religion be all your meaning, the calviniſt 
believes, with the neceſſarian, that ſuch a character may fall 
from his virtue into final perdition.” And both have their 
faith confirmed by reading the bible. When the righteous 
* turneth from his righteouſneſs, and committeth iniquity, he 
1 even die hereby,” Ezek. xxxiii. 18. In this inſtance 

ſo you will pleaſe to obſerve that calviniſm and the ſcriptures 
can be reconciled ; not in vords only, but likewiſe in /en/e. 
If by © very good men' you mien truly regenerate men (and 
nothing leſs than this affects the-calyiniſt), ſuch as are © clothed 
with the garments of ſalvation, and covered with the robe of 
C righteouſneſs ; Ifai. Ixi. 10. ſuch as are bleſſed with all 
ſpiritual bleſſings in heavenly places in Chriſt;* Eph. i. 3. 
fach as are the ſheep of Chriſt the chief ſhepherd.” If this 
be your meaning, it is poſſible you mæy not be awire of what 
you have faid ; nor the event of you favorite theme as con- 
nected with it. For, by this language you deſtroy the ground- 
work of your univerſal ä eeing © final perdition' and 
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nal happineſs cannot ſtand together in the ſame perſons, unleſs 
they. mean the ſame thing. And, you alſo forget, that I may 
not ſay deny, the moſt _ declarations of the good ſhepherd, 
on this very pleaſing ſubje&. © I give unto my ſheep eternal 
© life, and they ſhall never periſh.” But if they * ſink into final 
« perdition,”* they muſt periſh ; and therefore I would ho 

that you will not /et wp your creed in direct oppoſition to the 
veracity of the Son of God; but cheerfully bow to the evidence 


of truth, and recollect with pleaſure that he ſays, © Heaven and 


earth ſhall paſs away, but MY words ſhall not paſs away.” 
Matt. xxiv. 35. Where you a ſcripturiſt, you could not well 
help being acalviniſt ; becauſe on theſe noble ſubje&s, what one 
freely — fully reveals, the other affectionately receives. But, 
I apprehend, the true ſecret is this. No arminian can cordially 
embrace the doctrines of calviniſin; for which reaſon, it is not 


uncommon to ſeg the word of God oppoſed, at the time it is 


Profeſſedly regarded. . 

Much do I approve, fir, of your oppoſition to a SELF- 
determining power in man,“ as ſuch, becauſe, as you juſtly 
obſerve, the thing is impoſſible and abſurd,” (ib. p. 89.) But, 
have you not evidently gone over to the other extreme, by 
reducing the whole buſineſs of volition and action to mechanical 
#nfluence * You know who ſaid, it is ſafeſt to walk in the 
* middle way.“ And, alſo, while you have oppoſed the doctrine 
of /elf-determination, you have perhaps, unawares, laid yourſelf 
open to opponents on that ſubject, were they diſpoſed to urge 
you aſſertions againſt you, When an author tells the world 
that © every man is the matey of his own fortune, that it depends 
© intirely on the man himielf whether he be virtuous or vicious, 
© happy or miſerahle.'—Such an author is moſt clearly an 
arminian. Or, if you pleaſe, ſuch language aſſerts, by the 
molt expreſs implication, that the preſent and future happineſs 
of the creature is at his own diſpoſal. Than which nothing 
is farther from fact—than which nothing ean be a ſtronger 
buttreſs to a ſelf-determiningPower, 80 that you are incon- 
ſiſtent with yourſelf, Why is not every man poſſeſſed of an equal 
fortune ? y is not every one as exempt from miſery and 
as happy as he would be? Pleaſe to reflect upon theſe queries, 
ſir, . favor me with an explicit anſwer, By theſe few hints 
the reader will eaſily ſee whether you have © miſrepreſented 
© calviniſm ;* or the contrary. I am, &c. 
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EETTER YT 
REVEREND SIR, 


I AM now come to that part of my plan which more imme- 
diately reſpects your opinion of matter and ſpirit. And 
here it may be needful to begin with the 'divine nature or 
eſſence. For, if it ſhould appear that the Deity is a material 
being, we may the more eaſily credit the materiality of man; 
but, if the evidence thould be ſuch as to prove that © God is @ 
« ſpirit,” John, iv. 24. and not in any ſenſe matter, we may, 
and ought, the more ſtrongly to conclude that the foul of man 
is a ſpirit alſo : for he was made in the image of God. (R. p. 
19, 23.) When philoſophy undertakes to inſtruct in matters 
of religion; it ſoon diicovers its incapacity. for the office it 
aſſumes. Thi; is the province of reyclation ; and of revelation 


only. For this reaſon a © wayfaring man, though a fool, never 


« errs therein :* Iſai. xxxv. 8. and, for this reaſon it is that 
philoſophers, however wiſe at philoſophers, are continually op- 
poling each other. It is impoſſible that the religion of philo- 
— can ever be eſtabliſhed, while philoſophy itſelf, like the 
moon, is conſtantly changing its face. However, as religion 
is mentioned in connection with your ſyſtem, I ſhall employ # 
minute to conſider it in that view, 

When you aſſert that? the object and end of all ſpeculation is 
gꝑractice, and that religious opinions are not worth con- 
« tending for, but as they influence the heart and life ;* (v. üi. 
p. 8. introd. ) you expreſs the ſentiments of all wiſe and good 
men. But if it be © of no conſequence in the world te any pur- 
© poſe of religion, whether the ſoul of man be material or im- 
material,“ (v. i. p. 132.) it is too inſignificant to juſtify, one 
would ſuppoſe, all that labor and zeal which you have diſ- 
covered in the buſineſs. That which is © of NO conſequence 
in religion,“ in that reſpect, is equivalent to nothing; and, 
being nothing, it can neither © influence the heart nor the life z? 
and, therefore, is not worth contending for.” But, had you 
really thought ſo, you could have ſaved yourſelf much trouble 
and time to have beſtowed another way. I ſhall leave you to 
ſay how an author muſt appear to his readers who contends 
for that which is, conſe/edly, of = importance, 


You 
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You are pleaſed to aſſert (ib. p. 147.) that © the arguments 
© for the being and attributes of God ſtand preciſely on the 
«* ſame footing on the material or the immaterial ſyſtem, except 
© the ſingle article of materialty and immaterialty itlelf, which 
« relating to the eſſence of the Deity only, 1s no attribute that 
© any way reſpects us, and cannot in the leaſt contribute to 
© heighten, or to leſſen, our love and reverence for him, our 
obligations to obedience, or our ſubmiſſion to his will.“ I 
mult beg leave to obſerve here, that it the /ame ends of religion 
are to be attained, whether our mind, or the divine mind, be 
material or immaterial ; to what purpoſe is all that is ſaid upon 
the queition ? Why was it brought forward to public notice? 
All mult be labor %, and time i ſpent. But, in our pro- 
— it will appear to the reader, I — that, upon this 

ypotheſis, religion is without an object, and without a reaſon ; 
and, conſequently, can have no being in the univerſe. For a 
material object ot worſhip, and material worſhippers, is ſuch 
language as can by no means convey a meaning, Beſides, if 
the arguments for the being and attributes of a God ſtands 
« preciſely on the ſame footing, whether his e/ence be material 
or immaterial ;* then, it is ſafe to aſſert, not only that matter 
is infinite, eternal, and independent; but alſo, that omni- 
potence and omniſcience are to be attributed to matter—that 
matter _ be a creator—and, that there is no natural or 
age difference between the creator and the created ; they 
eing only ſeveral parts of one great whole. It is allowed that 
one part of matter cannot be another, or that two parts cannot 
be one, as the watch and the maker of it, in your inſtance, 
ib. p. 148. yet ſtill, if your aſſertion be true, all the difference 
between the maker and the made can only be in circumſtance, 
not in nature or effence, This wr not be expreſsly Spinoza's 
language, but it ſeems to be evidently his ſenſe. It ſignifies 
but little to ſay © the divine eſſence is nothing that was ever 
called matter; (ib. p. 152.) becauſe, if the proof of his 
being and attributes depends preci/ely on the ſame arguments 
— his eſſence be material or immaterial, there muſt be 
the ſame reaſon for calling his eſſence matter as ſpirit. It is 
the part of 22 to change the name while we keep the thing. 
nd it ſignifies ſtill 4% to ſay that the nature of deity is ſome- 

© what eſſentially different from matter, and has properties moſt 
« eſſentially different from every thing elſe ; (ib. p. 152, 107.) 
while you allow the ſame attributes to be predicated of matter 
as of _ and, alſo, grant that religion cannot be affected 
by it, whether the object of it be a material or 9 — 
ing. 
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being. Nor does it in the leaſt relieve the difficulty to ſay 
that © it is not the /ubfance of deity, of which we have no 
ideas at all, but the properties that are the object of our 
« contemplation and regard ;* (ib. p. 109.) becauſe, if the 
ſubſtance and its go eve may naturally and efſentially differ, 
we are left in worſe than Egyptian darknets, and have no 
certain rule of reaſoning on any ſubje&t whatever. If I am 
not miſtaken, therefore, you muſt either change your ground 
or give up your point. Again, | 

You tells us, In the ſame manner it might be ſhewn, 
© that the argument for a diyine providence ſuffers no injury 
© whatever by this hypotheſis,” (ib. p. 151.) On which I 
would remark thus. If the argument for a divine provi- 
© dence ſuffer no injury,” whether the nature of God be 
material or immaterial ; then we may believe that unerring 
wiſdom—irreſiſtible power perfect juitice and goodneſs— 
which are diſplayed in Jehovah's extenſive empire and 
government; are as truly predicated of matter as of ſpirit. 
Surely, ür, you will corret your premiſes, when you 
have conſidered their native concluſion, I have mentioned 
thele hints jult to ſhew the inaccuracy, the fallacy, not 
to ſay the 11g of your reafoning, Perhaps the 
reader may think that I have made the wer of your 
language, or taken the advantage of a haſty expreſſion ; but, 


I apprehend, he will change his mind on — your fol- 


lowing words. I have ſhewn,?* you ſay, * that the belief of 
all the attributes of the Deity and his providence is com- 
« patible with ANY opinion concerning his eſſence.“ (ib. 
p. 152.) But, fir, allow me to obſerve, that, argue as you 

leaſe, it appears clearly that the divine eſſence, whatever 
it be, muſt come into the queſtion, as well as his being and 
attributes; unleſs you will allow that his attributes may 
naturally differ from his eſſence, For my part, I think your 
language ſeems to aim at a diſtinction without a difference, 
I cannot ſeparate, even in idea, his attributes from his 
eſſence, What is omni/cience? It is God knowing all things; 
for © his underitanding is infinite.” Pf, cxlvii. 5, What is 
omnipotence & It is Ged able to perform whatever he wills; 
for he is the Lord God omnipotent.“ Rev. xix. 6. And ſo of 
all the reſt, Matter, in its very nature and eſſence, is 
unintelligent and unactive. Not ſo, the nature of God: 


for, had that been the caſe, intelligence and motion had 


never exiſted, Matter may be changed, and is paſſive in 
all the changes it endures God 1s the ſame, ed changes. 
not. Matter cannot review its own exiſtence ; but God 

ws, | can 
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can underſtand and review himſelf, and all things elſe in 
© his vaſt univerſe.” If there be ſuch a thing in che univerſe 
as matter, and you ſeem to think there is nothing elſe, it 
muſt have been eternal and uncreated; or it muſt have 
created itſelf; or have been created by a being who is 
ſuperior and prior to it. If the fr be granted the con- 
ſequence is manifeſt ; and ſhall be conſidered, God willing, 
when known. But, if the /aft be allowed, it follows of 


\_—courſe that the divine eſſence muſt be naturally and neceſſa- 


rily immaterial ; and in no ſenſe matter. There is not 
© by far ſo much power manifeited when matter has the 
© manner of exiſtence changed by motion, as is manifeſted 
© in the ſimple exiſtence of it. 322 this thing exiſt 
without power exerted: that is, without an a&ive cauſe; 
© that is, without having been paſſive in the very production ? 
Obſerve, it is contradictory to lay matter exerted this power 
© itſelf: allowing that now it has a power, this is a power 
© exerted previous to its having any; it is a power exerted 
in order to its very exiſtence: it could not exert a power 
before it exiſted. And tince matter itſelf is not this ter- 
mining, this operating, this powerful principle, is not the 
«.exiſtence of an immaterial being neceſſary to give it its firſt 
© exiſtence?* From the exiſtence of matter, let us proceed to 
that of truth, I mean phyfical truth. This is allowed to 
have a neceſſary exiſtence, But, what makes the nature of 
© truth neceſſary? This puts us to a ſtand, and engages 
© us to conſider, that truth is not a thing exiſting by itſelf. 

Its neceſſity therefore muſt be owing to ſomething exiſtin 
by itſelf. This puts us again upon conſidering that — 
© is only certain knowledge, and knowledge has a neceſſary 
© relation to a knowing or intelligent being. If we could 
* ſuppoſe no intelligent thing exiſting, truth, or knowledge, 
would be an eternal property without a ſubject; which is im- 
« poſſible and repugnant : or otherwiſe truth would ceaſe, be 
only a chimera, and no way neceſſary.” Thus, fir, it there 

be any reality in religion—af there be any ſuch thing exiſtin 
as matter—and, if there be ſuch a thing as truth, there — 
be a neceſſary, eternal, and intelligent being, whom we call 
GOD—or the nature and eſſence of deity muſt be truly and 
roperly immaterial; and the term material gt, in every 
En e, to be excluded from our conceptions of him, and lan- 

guage about him. | 

It is granted that, amongſt the ſeveral claſſes of mankind, 
you will find ſome who have not time for cloſe thinking, and 
ethers who have not a di/po/ition. Some are /elf-taught ; Are 
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deing arrived at their zenith, they can inſtruct 2 one elſe, 
but have nothing to learn themſelves, Others are fo credulous 
that, whatever a learned man may happen to aſſert, they re- 
ceive for truth ; and fo fit down in peace. Examining a pro- 
poſition requires a little labor, but they have none to beſtow 
upon it; being willing to ſee with other men's eyes. And 
others, again, acquit themſelves of all blame for miſtake and 
ignorance, by ſuppoſing that truth does not exiſt, and eſpe- 
cially religious truth ; becauſe the world is not all of one mind. 
From hence it is eaſy to apprehend ſome falſe notions may 
obtain on ſuch ſublime and exalted ſubjets. But, would any 
one, on that account declare, That the materiality of the divine 
NATURE is not a dangerous hypotheſis ?“ (ib. p. 153.) 
The leſs mankind hint, the more ſolidly and accurately thoſe 
ſhould reaſon who undertake, or who wiſh, to be their in- 
ſtructors. Eſpecially on a ſubje& ſo important and intereſting 
as the nature of our great Creator, I have mentioned this idea 
before. (R. p. 56.) Mr. Baxter very juſtly obſerves—<. Why 
do not philoſophers apply their arguments to the common 
«* ſenſe of mankind, when the ſubject itſelf invites them? 
Every man is capable of ſeeing truth, when fairly deduced : 
and philoſophy ſhould be no myſtery.” The ruſtic ſwain and 
the refined philoſopher have their knowledge of God through 
the ſame medium: that is, analog y. ; | 
As you have mentioned this term, permit me, fir, to make 
a remark upon it. It is allowed that © the term immateriality 
never did, or could ſuggeſt any idea whatever ;* (ib. p. 10g.) 
becauſe ideas ariſe from the impreſſions which viſible and 2 4 
ſible things make upon us. I uſe the term idea now in the 
moſt ſim ie, and, therefore, the moſt proper ſenſe. The term 
immaterial being purely negative, it 1s uſed, on this queſtion, 
to declare the certain exiſtence of a being of whoſe nature and 
attributes we can have no knowledge but by analogy, or the 
correſpondence of one thing with another; becauſe; not bein 


an object of ſenſe, we can form no idea of him. Tf we ha 


no ſouls, we can have no knowledge of him at all, nor it is 
poſſible we ſhould ; becauſe, in that caſe, there is nothin 
exiſting from which the analogy is to be formed: but, upon 


the ſuppoſition that our ſouls are not material, but conſcious 


intelligent agents, the whole is clear and the argument con- 
five. *© For inſtance, what avi/dom is in a human creature, 
© that, ſome ſimilar and correſponding, but incomprehenfible per- 
* fection, is in God. We have but one conception for both 


f theſe things, we expreſs them by the ſame word ry | 
v2 : ; 'c 
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and we analogically transſer both the word and the conception 
from that wiſdom and thought we are immediately conicious 
© of, to that imperceptible and ineflable perfection in the Divi- 
© nity, to the true and real nature of which we are ixtirely 
blind: which perfection is, in the utmoſt propriety of ipeech 
we are capafle of, called wi/dom 3; and not by a mere figure 
only, which is — voluntary, and which has no foundation 
in the nature of things.“ (Brown's Analogy, p.6.) A book 
which, as far as it reſpects analogy, no man need be afraid to 
conſult or defend. And a ſubject which, if properly underſtood 
and purſued, many, if not moſt, of our conceptions of the Divine 
Being would be more honourable to him, and more uſeful to 
us. The powers and properties of the divine mind,” you ſay, 
© as clearly deduced from the works of God, are not only ſo 
© infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the human mind, when there is 
* ſome analogy between them, but fo eſſentially different from 
© them in other reſpects, that whatever term we make uſe of to 
© denote the one, it muſt be improperly applied to the other.“ 
1 p. 105.) I muſt here be allowed to wiſh the reader, who 

fires to know the powers and properties of the divine mind,” 
to conſult the word as well as the © aworks of God ;* becauſe 
he has more clearly revealed himſelf in his word of grace 
and righteouſneſs than in the works of nature. I have no 
defire that either ſhould be diſeſteemed ; but, it is only the 
knowledge of God in his revealed word and his beloved 
Son, that is connected with eternal life. Beſides, if there 
be no propriety, in ſhort, if there be not the greateſt propriety, 
in the application of analogy in our knowledge of God, I 
deſpair of ever having any juſt conception of him. How- 
ever, if I am miſtaken, I am open to better inſtruction. 
Again, if the powers and properties of the divine mind, be 
* eſſentially different” in ſome relpo from thoſe of the human 
mind, they muſt be eſſentially different in ALL reſpects; 
or elſe it will neceſſarily follow that there are ſome in which 


they are eſſentially alike. And, wherein they are eſſentially 


alike, they muſt be egual; becauſe eſſential likeneſs admits 
of no degrees of variation. So that the plain inference from 
hence is this—There are /ome reſpects in which there is NO 
natural or eſſential difference or diſparity between the creator 
and the created, It cannot therefore be impertinent, -fir, 
for me to wiſh you to draw the line for us, and tell us how 
to reaſon on this matter; and if you cannot, to recant and 
renounce your aſſertion. I remember you ſay ſomewhere, 


(x. ii.) that Butler's analogy does not ſtand very high in 
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or 
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your eſteem— probably you may ſay the ſame of Bronun's—— 
doubtleſs you have your reaſons for it, which Tamnor at liberty 
to name—but, I may he pardoned for ſaying that, if the 
general deſign of thoſe books were realized in our minds, the 
word of God would riſe in our efteem as worthy of him, 
and his nature Would never be a ſubje& but of humble and 
modeſt contemplation. | 
© It is plain,” you obſerve, © that no proof of the materiality 
of man can be extended, by any juſt analogy, to a proof 
or evidence of a /imilar materiality of the divine nature; 
for the properties or powers being different, the ſubſtance 
vor eſſence muſt be different alſo.” (v. i. p. 107.) This 
leaves the queſtion juſt in the ſame ſtate : for, according to 
this language, man is material and God is material, only the 
materiality of each is not © /milar.* As the powers and 
properties of man are but finite, and, as the ſubſtance cor- 
reſponds to the properties it ſupports, the one is infinite 
matter and the other but finite. The materiality of man 
being your grand datum, it will neceſſarily follow that the 
divine nature muſt be material too, if not fmilar,” as you 
expreſs it; unleſs you chuſe to allow that the natural 
and moral image of an immaterial * may be drawn on 
a material ſubject; which, if you are diſpoſed to admit, I 
will thank you for the information. Let © the lind of ma- 
* terialiſm, of which the divine nature conſiſts, be as different 
* from others* (ib. p. 109.) as you pleaſe; whether the 
roſſeſt or the moſt refined ; ſtill it is matter, and nothin 
ut matter: nor do [I find the leaſt hint given that will open 
a poſſible alternative. How your treatment of the ſubje& 
may ſtrike others I am not at liberty to ſay ; but this is my 
view of it; and, it ſeems it is that view of it which you 
apprehended your language would naturally preſent to your 
readers. | 
I do not ſuppoſe that any perſon is ſo ſuperficial as to 
charge you with being an avowed atheiſt—but, if I am not 
ly miſtaken, no other concluſion can poſſibly be drawn 
2 your premiſes. Did not you expect this concluſion, 
fir, when you penned the following ſentence? If any man 
© will tax my opinions with athei/m,” you ſay, © I ſhall tax 
© him with great /upidity or malignity.* (ib, p-1 2.) This 
muſt' doubtleſs be an invincible argument !! But, is this 


all you have to alledge againſt him? If ſo, whom will it 
deter from the purſuit of truth ? whom will it convince that 
he is wrong? Were an — diſpoſed to be dogmatical— 

were 
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1 
were he afraid of trial how eaſy to adopt ſuch an aſſertion 
By ſuch poor evaſions ſome perſons may think to ſhelter 
© themſelves from the force of conviction.“ (v. ii. p. 19.) 
© What!” ſaid I, on reading theſe words, can this be the 
© ingenuous, the candid Dr. Prieftley * Is it poſſible for that 
great man to flatter himſelf that ſuch empty thunder will 


© alarm his opponent, or ſatisfy his reader! How muſt he 
© be changed from himſelf!* I am, &c. 


— 


LETTER XI. 


RI. VEREND SIR, 


ROM the divine nature, let us proceed to common pro- 
perty. Your opinion of this ſubje& muſt needs terminate 
in the ſame concluſion with the preceding. When we hear an 
author ſay that God is, and ever muſt remain the incompre- 
© henfible ;* (ib. p. 108.) we cheerfully unite with him from 
full conviction of the fact. But, when there is an attempt 
made to confound the Creator with material ſubſtance, or 
what naturally leads to it, by advancing the doctrine of com- 
mon property, we are obliged to diſſent for want of evidence. 
Your iollowing paragraph appears as groundleſs in point of 
argument, as it is dangerous in point of morality. 
© If by the term immaterial we ſimply mean to denote a 


© ſubſtance that has properties and powers eſſentially different 


from thoſe of created matter, it is plain that I have no ob- 


jection to the term, and in this ſenſe I do believe it is, in 


«© fat, uſed by the generality of mankind. But if, with 
© modern metaphyſicians, we intend to denote by it a ſubſtance 
© that has no property whatever in common with matter, and 
© that even bears no relati ſpace, I muſt deny that any 
c ſuch ſubſtance exiſts ; becauſe, according to ſuch a definition, 
© the Divine Being is neceſſarily cut off from all communi- 
© cation with, and all action or influence _ his own 
© creation.” (v. i. p. 108.) And, you ſay alſo, without a 
common property, the divine mind can neithes create 


matter, nor act upon it.“ (ib. p. 224.) 


To deny a propoſition is eaſy work, and may ſoon be 
done; but it is not quite ſo eaſy to ſhew its fallacy, In the 
firſt I allow, fir, that you ſhine; but, I think 1 — 
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inftance will manifeſt that, in the laſt, you are weak as 


other men. When the reader obſerves the terms © created 


* matter? placed as they are here, he is tempted to ſuſpect 
that the writer has a reference to matter uncreated ; becauſe, 
otherwiſe, he cannot account for the uſe of ſuch language 
in ſuch a connection. And, though you ſpeak of a ſubſtance 
whoſe © properties and powers are eſſentially different from 
« thoſe of created matter ;' yet ſtill the temptation prevails ; 
becauſe, if at laſt, or in the ultimate ſenſe of things, it muſt 
appear that God and matter have ſome common property,” it 
will neceſfarily follow that they have alſo a common nature. 
And if it be allowed that they have one common property,” 
[ apprehend no reaſon can be given why every other property 
may not be common to them; and, then, we are left without 
evidence of any natural diſtinction between the eternal God 
and created matter. By the term immaterial I mean a 
* ſubſtance that has 0 property whatever in common with 
matter, and that bears no relation to ſpace —and, though 
you are pleaſed to © deny the exiſtence of ſuch a ſubſtance,? 
your denial produces no conviction of my miſtake ; ſo far 
from it, that, I had almoſt ſaid, the rea/or of your denial 
confirms me in my opinion. 'The Divine Being muſt poſſeſs 
ſome property in common' with matter, or, you ſay, he is 
* neceſſarily cut off from all communication with, and all 
action or influence upon, his own creation.” Nay, that he 
can neither create matter, nor ac upon it,“ without ſuch a 
property. This, it ſeems, is the regen of your denial ; but, 


if this reaſoning proves any thing, it proves too much; and 


ſa becomes of no effect. For upon this principle, to ſay the 
leaſt, there muſt be either an eternal property without a 
ſubject, or matter muſt be eternal to ſupport that property. 
I feel not the leaſt difficulty in ſaying freely I have no con- 
ception at all HOW the Creator communicated with, or acted 
2 his creation, when he ſpoke it into exiſtence—but, 

oubtleſs, as this agency and that communication were then 
expreſſed, in like manner they will continue to be expreſſed 
as long as creation remains. But, were it allowed that this 
was done mechanically, it would follow that he is no more 
than a material being; which the infinite glory of his nature 
forbids. That excellency, perfection, or property, which 
the Divine Being is ſuppoſed to hold in common with 
matter, is eternal and eſſential to his infinite nature, or it 
is not. If it is not, I ſhall leave you to ſay how it was 
acqyired, And, here, ſir, * you ta be very explicit. 
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But, if the property or perfection be eternal and eſſential 
to his nature; then the infinite mind, and created matter, 
muſt be naturally and eſſentially the ſame, ſeeing they 
ſſeſs one common infinite eternal property: Matter cannot 
ave an eternal property without being eternal itſelf ; and 
God can have no property but what is eternal. This being 
the true plain ſtate of the caſe ; either your arguing on com- 
mon property muſt come to nothing, or you muſt allow the 
eternity of matter, When you have made up your mind 
upon it, be ſo kind as to let us ſee it, But we will ſhift our 
ground and view the ſubje@ in your own direction; that 


you may have a fair hearing. If we examine the properties 


of matter, according to your own account of them, and ſhew 

the reader that neither of them will apply in the preſent 

1 juſtice will be done both to yourſelf and the 
ubject. 5 

* Matter,” you ſay, is an extended ſubſtance, poſſeſſed of 
certain powers of attraction and repulſion.” (v. i. p. 25. 
v. iii. p. 16.) Matter muſt entirely vaniſh When we 
* take away its property of extenſion.” (v. i. p. 123.) I have 
not introduced your account of matter now to diſpute it (that 
hereafter), but to apply it to the ſubject in hand. You tell 
us indeed that Matter has, in fact, 20 "a g/m but thoſe 
of attraction and repulſion ;* (ib. p. 7 ut I have included 
that of extenſion, becauſe, as you obſerve, it cannot exiſt 
without it. Let me aſk a queſtion upon this, 

Is extenſion then that property which the Divine Being 
holds in common with matter? and, cannot HE exiſt with- 
out it ? © Extenſion,” you tell us, is that property by means 
of which matter occupies a certain portion of ſpace.” (ib. 
p- 25.) It is ſo—and therefore an extended body, or ſub. 
ſtance, includes length, breadth, and thickneſs ; and may 
be divided. The moſt exalted ſpecies of matter poſlible,” 
you obſerve, (v. ii. p. 177.) admits of this deſcription. All 
matter, as it is extended, and as it is variouſly divided, 
each ſingle part has an aſſignable place; that place it occu- 

ies, and cannot poſſibly, at the ſame time, occupy another, 
Here let me remark, that, what is eſſential to the nature of 
the whole, is equally ſo to the ſeveral parts ; becauſe, di- 
viding the parts, in this caſe, does not affect the nature of 
the thing divided. However large, or ſmall, the bulk of 
the ſubſtance extended ; whether it occupy a greater, or leſs, 
* portion | 4 ſpace,” its nature remains the ſame. If the divine 


i fore be an extended ſubſtance, and, as ſuch 
nature therefore | 1 by 
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of ſpace ; for matter cannot © occupy any portion o 
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diviſible; no reaſon can be given, I apprehend, why that 
nature ſhould not be as really and truly in a dead leaf or a 
pebble, as in the great eternal GOD. And, as infinite in- 
telligence is eſſential to his nature, with all other divine 

erfections; why not eſſential alſo to every part of creation ? 

his would be making as many gods as there are particles 
of matter, I confeſs ; but, if you allow extenſion to be a 
property in common with God and with matter, no other 
termination can be given to your argument. My mind would 
recoil even at a ſuppoſed application of this term to the 
nature of the Moſt High, had I not friendſhip enough for 
the truth, and for your perſon, to point out the abſurdity of 
your opinion, I hear, and I would hear with reverence, the 
following queſtion from the throne of heaven—* To whom will 
© ye liken me, or ſhall I be equal? ſaith the Holy One.” Iſai. 
x1. 25, Idols are extended material wy mere ying cer- 
tain portions of ſpace ; they are here, but not there. All 
equality, or even likeneſs, between them and the Holy One of 
Iirael you ſee rejected with diſdain and indignation ; which 
ſhould make us very cautious how we embrace an idea ſo 
abhorrent to our Maker. For there is no difference in the 
nature of any material thing ; whether it be uſed as an idol 
or burnt in the fire. Iſai. xliv. 15. Beſides, if extenſion be 
a property of the divine mind, then, as he is infinite and 
eternal, there muſt be extenſion not only beyond, but even 
prior to, the exiſtence of ſpace, of which it is the meaſure z 
and, without which, ſpace is a mere abſtract idea, This 
ſeems to me to be repugnant. Space may be conſidered in 
two views—the one I call proper—the other improper. It is 
uſed to denote the immenſity of God, as duration is to de- 


note his eternity. But eternity is undivided, uninterrupted 


duration; for the ſame reaſon ſpace is, in this uſe of it, a 
boundleſs indiviſible preſence, or being : or, if you had 
rather, © they are only the perfe&iohs of a being who is 
© immenſe and eternal; juſt as unlimited power and un- 
limited knowledge are the perfections of a being, who is 
© omnipotent and omniſcient.* This I call an * view 
it,” be- 

cauſe it is no more capable of being divided than eternity. 
Were this view of ſpace admitted, there could be no natural 
diſtinction between the eſſence of God and the eſſence of 
matter ; ſeeing both would occupy ſpace at the ſame time 
and in the ſame ſenſe. And this would make matter as 
«ternal and immenſe as the nature and being of God: which 
10 
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is repugnant and abſurd, But when the term ſpace is proper 
uſed. I — ns it denotes the diſtance between two or wy 
particles or bodies of material ſubſtance. This is the ſenſe in 

which I uſe it on the preſent queſtion, 

It is true, there are ſeveral wonderful diſplays of the divine 
glory under the former diſpenſation recorded in the old teſta- 
ment—But the Lord diſcovered himſelf in one place in diſtinc- 
tion from another, not becauſe his nature is meaſurable by 
extended ſpace, nor becauſe his nature was, in any ſenſe, con- 
* fined to the place where his glory appeared; but, ſimply and 
only, * the objects of his more immediate regard were 
In that place, at that time, and not in another. To have re- 
vealed his glory promiſcuouſly to the nations at large, or con- 
ſtantly in the ſame manner to his choſen ſervants ; would not 
have ſuited the deſign of his appearing. When the Lord ap- 
* of old by a © wi/fible ſymbol,” (v. i. p. 113.) it was not 
ſigned to teach his creatures that his nature was extended, 
and therefore might be divided like matter—that one part was 
near to them and another farther from them—nor was it meant 
to © impreſs their minds with the idea of a real local preſence,” 
in any ſenſe to imply a diviſion of his immenſity, or partial 
excluſion of his nature—but to inform them that he was the 
only object of worſhip, ready to hear their ſupplications, able 
to grant their requeſts, and that he was determined to preſerve 
his glory and ſupport his character, whether in the ſalvation of 
His friends or deſtruction of his foes. Of theſe ſolemn facts the 
viſible ſymbol was always both a token and ſecurity. And, it 
is worth obſerving that all « viſible ſymbols of the divine fami- 
© liarity gradually decreaſed upon the manifeſtation of Chriſt 
© in the fleſh, of which they were appointed to be types and 
figures.“ So when the Lord is ſaid to dwell between the 
© cherubim,* it is not deſigned to inform us that his preſence 
was confined to the jewiſh tabernacle or temple, but chiefly, 
* only, that he is acceſſible to his people in and through the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; of which the mercy-ſeat was a typical re- 
preſentation. When the Divine Being is ſazd to i heaven 
© and earth,“ Jerem. xxiii. 24. we are not to entertain the ſame 
idea of it as of water filling the ocean, or of air filling a veſſel ; 
becauſe that would be a material extenſion, and bring us back 
to the old abſurdity ; for what is extended may be meaſured 
and mu be bounded: but it is deſigned to teach us an infinite 
immenſity of intellectual preſence, without the circumſcriptions 
of ſpace, and without the intervention of darkneſs. *« Canſt 
9 thou by ſearching find out God? Canſt thou find. out the 
| * Almighty 
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* Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven, what 
*canſt thou do? deeper than hell, what canſt thou know)! 
Job. xi. 7, 8. The « wg of the Lord are in every place, he- 
holding the evil and the good.“ Prov. xv. 3. Where two 
* or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midſt of them.“ Matt. xvii. 20. This no man can prove 
to be true of matter, however refined and exalted ; and, yet, 
this is the deſcription which Jehovah gow us of himſelf, 
However therefore we may be © confounded, bewildered, and 
* loſt,” inthe thought, (ib. p. 111.) yet it is a truth, the dwelling 
of the Lord is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, NO WHERE.” (ib. p. 112.) 
That is, he is not bounded, in any poſſible ſenſe, by ſpace, nor 
is his nature ſuſceptible of diviſion z and, conſequently, exten- 
fon is not a common property between the bleſſed God and 
matter. Thus faith the Lord, WHERE is the place of my 
« reſt ?? Iſai. Ixvi. 1. This query is yet open for an anſwer; 
or, rather ſhews the abſurdity of attempting to give one. For 
aught appears to the contrary, though an immaterial being 
bears no relation whatever to ſpace, yet ſuch a being exiſts ; 
who, at firſt, gave exiſtence to his creation, and continually 
upholds and governs it. 

Your creed, fir, and that of Socinus on this article, ſo nearl 
correſpond, that I ſhall juſt preſent the reader with it and cloſe 
this letter. I believe,” Socinus ſays, concerning God, that 
* he is mot a ſpirit, properly ſpeaking, i. e. immaterial and 
* incorporeal, but that he is ſuch another ſort of body as air 
* or ether is: that he is not immenſe and infinite, and every 
where preſent, but is confined to certain places : that he has xe 
* knowledge of ſuch future events as depend on the free will 
* of man, and that it is impeſſible that theſe things ſhould be 
* foreknown by him: that there is a ſucceſſion in God's eternal 
* duration as well as there is in time, which is the meaſure of 
* that duration which belongs to finite beings.” (Ryland's 
Contemplat, Vol. II. p. 139.) Long before now Socinus is 
convinced that this repreſentation of his Maker and his Judge- 
is directly oppoſite to truth, I am, &c. | 
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LETTER XII. 


REVEREND SIR, 


OMMON property is ſtill our theme. Having found ng 
evidence 1n favor of your opinion from the property of 
extenſion, but the reverſe; let us now examine attration and 
repulfion. On this part of the ſubje& you ſay, © Matter having 
* no other properties beſides attraQtion and repulſion, greatly 
© relieves the difficulty which attends the ſuppoſition of the 
* creation of it out of nothing, and alſo the continually moving of 
© it by a being who has hitherto been ſuppoſed to have no com- 
* mon property with it. For, according to this hypotheſis, both 
* the creating mind, and the created fubſtance, are equally 
* deſtitute of, olidity or imperetrability ; ſo that there can be no 
e difficulty whatever in ſuppoſing that the latter may have been 
* the offspring of the former. db. p. 18.) 

This is an inſinuation as unworthy a judicious philoſopher, as 
it is S with ſound philoſophy. For, aſter all that 
can be ſaid upon the ſubject, matter and mind are preci/ely 
and uni verſally the SAME, or they are e/entially DISTINCT, 
Either way your thought is a mere play upon words. For, if 
it be the latter, the eternal God and matter cannot poſſeſs any 
common property: and, if it be the former, the term matter, or 
ſpirit, ſhould be totally diſuſed and expunged; while one of them 
ſhould be. uniformly ——— illuſtrated, and eſtabliſhed. 
There can be no poſſible occaſion for both; unleſs it be to 
perplex, not to ſay deceive, the unwary. Nor does creation 
require any common property; except you allow creation to 
be as eternal and neceſſary as the Creator. This is both im- 
poſſible and abſurd, Beſides, the property of attraction or re- 
pr muſt differ from creating power, or be both the ſame, 

f both be the ſame in nature and agency, how will you diſtin- 
guiſh the Divine Being from a piece of magnet? Vy does 

not the ſame property ſtill produce the ſame effects? But this 
ſuppoſition would, by plain and neceſſary inference, maintain 
the eternity of matter and annihilate the divine nature. Becauſe, 
upon thay, principle, there would be no difference between the 
motion oꝶattraction or repulſion and the act of creating agency. 
Aud alſo; according to thus doctrine, there muſt be the ſame 
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moral excellency in attracting matter as in the great immortal 
GOD. Were you aware of this groſs abſurdity, fir? But it 
neceſſarily follows the idea of common property. There is, no 
doubt, a difficulty attending creation; but No difficulty intirely 
lies, not in the thing itſelf, but in the ſhallowneſs of our 
capacity for apprehending ſuch an aſtoniſhing buſineſs. It 
is arrogance beyond deſcription to ſuppoſe our capacity the 
meaſure of infinity. If I may ſo ſpeak, there was a period 
when creation was not—for the {ike of argument, let us 
ſuppoſe that period preſent zow.—Does matter ſtill exiſt to 
ſupport the properties of attraction and repulſion ? This 
would directly lead us to a material creator, If God be not 
matter, what could be the ſubject of theſe properties before 
matter exiſted? Property cannot exiſt before its ſubjeQ,— 
Though completely abſurd and impoſſible, we will ſuppoſe, 
merely to give you room, that the Deity is a material being 
poſſeſſed of theſe roperties—yet, even then, how could at- 
traction and repulſion give birth to creation? It muſt be 
either by acting on the Deiry himſelf, or by giving exiſtence 
or being to ſomething which before had none,—Each of 


theſe two ways, and there is not a third, appears too groſs 
for any ſober: man to maintain, or even ſuppoſe. Conſider 


the ſubject in what light you pleaſe, fir, creation, upon your 
principle, could never have exiſted. But, ſhould any one 
6 weak enough to aſſert, that giving exiſtence to creation 
and an act of attraction are the /me thing, that will be the 
time to enlarge this article. In the mean time,” to copy 
Mr. Locke, it is an overvaluing ourſelves to reduce all to 
the narrow, meaſure of our capacities; and to conclude all 
things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing ex- 
* ceeds our comprehenſion. 'This 1s to make our compre- 
© henſfion infinite, or God finite, when what he can do, is 
limited to what wwe can conceive of it.“ Or, as a great 
man once ſaid, © Muſt abe know all the art and power of an 
* omnipotent Creator; or allow 0 power and act beyond 


what weknow ? Let any one anſwer this at his leiſure.” 


From creation we proceed to continual motion. And here, 


if we reaſon properly, the concluſion muſt be the ſame as 


before. Every effet muſt follow its cauſe. Motion in 


matter is an effect of an adequate cauſe. That cauſe muſt 


be either matter itſelf, or an intellectual being who is not 
matter; but you yourſelf allow that, matter cannot give 
motion to itſelf, (ib. p. 355.) Material motion muſt either 
be eternal and neceſſary, or 1 gs by ſome being who 
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was before, and is more powerful than matter, It is evident 
that matter cannot begin motion in itſelf z nor, when begun, 
can it continue motion, Perpetual motion cannot exiſt in 
matter, nor ariſe from any of its modifications, without a 
ſuperior external cauſe, All motion muſt arife from volition ; 
becauſe it is directed to ſome end. Matter is not a volitive 
ſubſtance. Electricity and magnetiſm are not voluntary 
agents. Attraction and repulſion may be properly called 
effects of a deſigning cauſe ; but are not the cauſe of motion : 
that is, originally and properly. No cauſe is equal to con- 
tinual motion, but the Arlt cauſe of all motion. Otherwiſe 
the effect would be ſuperior to its cauſe, This, being abſurd, 
cannot be admitted. It is in the nature of matter at reſt to 
reſiſt motion, and therefore cannot cauſe it. The primary 
cauſe of material motion, is the ee cauſe of conſtant motion. 
There is no adequate cauſe of this but the eternal GOD, 
No cauſe can give what it has not. All ſecond cauſes, as 
they are called, are abſolutely and for ever at the control of 
the firſt; and are, every moment, dependent on his power 
and pleaſure, That which 1s therefore inconftant in itſelf, 
cannot be the cauſe of conſtancy in another, There is a ſenſe 
in which man is the cauſe of motion; but he wants both 
knowledge and power to be the cauſe of cenſtant motion. 
This defect ariſes from his being finite and uncertain ; for he 
cannot give what he has not. Not being permanent himſelf, 
he cannot be the cauſe of a permanent effect. And yet man 
is a voluntary deſigning agent, which matter is not. Suppoſe 
attraction and repulſion therefore to be eſſential properties 
of matter, which 15 merely a ſuppoſition, yet ſtill they cannot 
be the cauſe of continual motion, unleſs you allow the effect 
to rife higher than the cauſe : for — can continue an 
effect which is not equal to its t production. That con- 
tinual motion exiſts we ſee without us and feel within us; 
the ſole cauſe of which 1s the great Supreme. The revo- 
lution of the heavenly bodies, and the circulation of 
animal juices, proclaim his power and glory. At his will the 
motions of each began, and their continuance depends on 
his ſovereign pleaſure. Attraction and repulſion are not 
adequate to ſuch phenomena, Theſe properties of matter, 
as they are called, muſt be the effects of a material or im- 
material cauſe; unleſs they are neceſſary and ſelf-exiſtent, 
And, be it which it may, they are ſubje& to the government 
of their cauſe; as all effects muſt be. If it be ſaid that, 
they are the effects of a material cauſe, then it will 1 as 
| efore, 


2» 


before, that matter gives motion to, and ads upon, itſelf 3 
which is repugnant and contradiQory z becauſe this would be 
aſſerting that it is effential or natural to matter * a 
change, while it is allowed to 7% all change, Which is 
ſaying a thing 45, and 4s ot, at the lame time, and for the ſame 
reaſon, Which is aſſerting both ſides of a contradiction for 
trath, And, yet, there is no avoiding this concluſion, but by 
granting that theſe properties are the effecta of the immediate 
agency of God ; who is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, an immaterial Mug. 
without any property whatever in common with matter. And, 
as Mr. Baxter ſays, © "The centripetat ſorce whereby the hea- 
« venly bodies gravitate to one another, mult be as much im- 
preſſod upon them every moment, as it was the firſt moment 
they began to move. It is only the uninterrupted exertion of 
the ſame power, If it were not conſtant, they would always 
«fly off in Araighs line, Bodies reſiſt a change of the dire&zon 
« of their motion, as much as a change of their fate of motion. 
© It is therefore this indeſinent impreſſion of the power of the 
« Almighty, that makes them move in curves of any kind.“ 
Clocks and watches are, ſometimes, called automatic, or /elf- 
moving, machines—but the inaccuracy of the expreſſion is mani- 
feſt ; becauſe it is not by any ſe!f-inherent exerted power or will 
that the motion is either begun or continued. This being the 
fat, it is unphiloſophical to compare the motions of infants 
to ſuch machines; ſor though, in their firſt months and per- 
haps years of life, they may not be moral agents, yet nothing 
can be plainer thin that they are voluntary ones ; for which 
reaſon they ought not to be compared to clocks and watches, 

or any mechanical machine. | 
Of the beginning of motion, or action,“ you fay, we muſt 
ſit down with acknowledging, that we have, in reality, no 
conception at all.“ (ib. p. 111.) What follows? Not ſelſ- 
motion in matter not the materiality of the divine mind - nor 
that attraction and repulſion are cemmon properties of the in- 
finite and everhving God and dead matter but, we learn much 
from it of our incompetency to judge of our Creator's works; 
and fee hence abundant reaſon to be humble in his preſence, 
and to decide on his glory and preatneſs with the greateſt dif- 
fidence. Rather to be very cautious how we decide at all. In 
his omnipotent will motion began, thaugh we cannat form a 
conception of it; and by the ſamę will it 1s perpetuated. as long 
as he pleaſes. Nor can there be any departure from this ſen- 
timeut, even in theory, without ſuppoſing him to be dependent 
on the will, and ſubje& to the control, of ſome ſuperior, 
. ONT 18 Though 
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Though common property does not make the bleſſed God 
Jubje# to matter, yet it ſo confounds the creator and the 
created, that you cannot diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
Though we have no conception at all“ how motion com- 
menced at firſt by the will of God, nor he it is continued; 
vet we have a more rational knowledge of the fad without 
common property than we could have with it; becauſe, 
that would ultimately lead us, as we have ſeen already, 
either to conclude that the divine nature is material—or that 
matter is eternal—or that material motion muſt be neceſſary 
or ſelf- cauſed: each of which you can prove to be contra- 
dictory and abſurd. * Wherever there is motion, where 
before there was none, there muſt be a principle of beginning 
© the motion, different from matter, which we are demonſtra- 
© tively certain has no ſelf- motive power. If this plain truth 
had been attended to, it would have ſaved philoſophers a 
world of diſputing ;? and, I may add, their readers a world 
of precious time. But now I procced to another thought in 
the laſt paragraph I quoted. 

© The creating mind and the created ſubſtance,” you ſay, 
© are equally deſtitute of /olzdity and impenetrability.” This 
does not, in the leaſt, change the argument ; for, if ſo, there 


can be no natural or eſſential difference between the 2 


mind and the created ſubſtance: that is, both are material, 
only deſtitute of ſolidity and impenetrability : that is, both 
are unſolid and penetrable matter. While your doctrine 
leads to a total material univerſe, in words, God and matter 
one nature; you have, I think, though perhaps undeſignedly, 
laid a foundation for an introduction of Dean Berkley's no- 
tion; that there is no matter at all. For, if matter be a pene- 
trable unreſiſting body, in its very nature, like the divine 
mind, I confeſs I-have not penetration enough to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other ; there being no criterion by which 
to form a judgment of the difference, if any difference ſhould 
be ſuppoſed. You very juſtly obſerve that * every thing we 
call matter is an obje# of /en/e ;* (ib. p. 107.) but, you know 
the divine mind is not ſuch an obje&,—Either, therefore, 
our ſenſes are not judges of matter, or, there can be no 
matter of which they are called to judge. I /ee, I feel, the 
pen in my hand—but, being equa/ly deſtitute of ſolidity” 
with the mind that made it, how can I be ſure that · it is a 
material body, and not part of the creating mind? And, 
yet, it muſt be a material ſubſtance, becauſe it is an object 
of my ſenſes, Apart from ſenſe we have no evidence of the 
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eriſtence of matter—unſolid and penetrable matter, equal 
to the divine mind, cannot be an object of ſenſe. We are 
obliged therefore, even on your own words, fir, to conclude, 
either—1. That we have no ſenſes—or, 2, That there is no 
matter in the univerſe—or, 3. That matter, and the divine 
mind, are at equally unſolid and penetrable. That which 
is equal in its internal nature and external qualities, mult be 
univerſally alike; and, if its exiſtence be known at all, 
muſt be known by the /me kind of evidence: either, there- 
fore, we have no creating mind, or no created ſubſtance. 
The latter is known to exiſt by /er/e, if at all; the former 
by reaſan or inference : but unſolid matter can no more create 
than that which is ſolid. I know you tell us, The divine 
nature has properties incompatible with ali created and 
« finite natures ;*-(idem.) but, if his nature, and“ all beings 
that have any action or influence upon one another, muſt 
have ſome cemmon property'—if the © poſſeſſion” of this pro- 
perty differs only in the manzer in which it is poſſeſſed—and, 
if penetrability belongs equally to the © divine and created 
* nature*—why, then, we are (till without evidence of any 
natural diſference, and the inference is the ſame as before. 
For this .reaſon there-can be no danger of © deceiving our- 
© ſelves? in giving a common name to things united by a 
common property. A mere modal poſſeſſion of properties has 
nothing to do with the gature of the ſubject. If penetra- 
bility be this common property, be ſo obliging, fir, as to 
ſhew us, how the creating mind can poſſeſs ſuperior properties 
to created ſubſtance ; and, how we are to know the one from 
the other. If two diſtin ſubſtances, equally unſolid, may not 
only exiſt, but exiſt near each other, yea ad upon one 
another (you will pardon this inaccurate language) ; where 
dwells the man who can prove that I contemplate the one 
and not the other? Both being equally penetrable, one may 
occupy the other's place, ſo to ſpeak, or both be in one 
place together and at once, for ought I know, at any given 
period, The creating mind and created ſubſtance being 
thus confounded, there is no diſcerning the one from the 
other, But, on the ſuppoſition of equal unſolidity in the 
creating mind and created ſubſtance, you think there can 
be © no difficulty in allowing the latter to be the offspring of 
the former.” With ſubmiſſion, fir, I think the difficulty“ 
remains in full force ; for you only ſhift your ground without 
changing the nature of the argument. Take away the terms 
ſlid and unſolid, and your doctrine fill is this Matter may 
create 
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create matter; and ſo on as before. Apply the terms, it is 
nevertheleſs the ſame. Matter, whether {olid or unſolid, is a 
wiſe and deſigning . cauſe and agent, or it is not. If it 2, 
there muſt be conſtant, univerſal, and neceſſary evidence of it; 
which, all the world knows, is contrary to fact. If it is vt, 
it muſt be the product of a being who is ſo; and who, for 
that reaſon, ought never to be blended with it in any poſſible 
ſenſe : but, to be conſtantly defined as a being truly and pro- 
perly immaterial. When philoſophers {pcak thus promiſcuuuſly 
of things which are naturally — neceſſarily diſtin, whatever 
may be intended, it is manifeſt their language diſcovers but 
little reverence of God, and conveys no inſtruction to the 
reader. To create, 1s to give exiſtence and being to ſome- 
thing which before had none : and we ſeem defirous of re- 
lieving the difficulty of this buſineſs, by making the nature 
of the creator and the created alike.— But, what an expedient ! 
If this be relieving the difficulty in theory, it is by virtually 
denying the fot 3 for, call matter what you pleaſe, it muſt 
either have been eternal and neceſſary, or created itſelf, or be 
created © out of nothing,” by a being eſſentially diſtinct from, 
and infinitely ſuperior to it. Beſides, creation muſt either be 
neceſſary or voluntary. If it be the fr/ ; it muſt have been 


eternal, and without cauſe or deſign. This excludes all in- 


telligence from the univerſe. If it he the ſecond, it neceſſarily 
excludes matter ſrom the nature of the Creator ; becauſc 
matter is neither a volitive nor active ſubſtance ; and, becauſe 
creation neceſſarily includes both. Every thing that is »ot 
eternal and neceſſary muſt have a beginning; and that begin- 
ning muſt ariſe from an active, N deſigning cauſe; 
and every one knows that matter is not ſuch a cauſe, whether 
ſolid or unſolid. That which cannot modify or change its 
manner of being, could not, at firſt, begin its own exiſtence. 
You yourſelf allow that matter is paſſive in the changes it en- 
dures. That therefore which gaveexi/ence to matter and orders 
all its changes or modifications, that cauſe muſt be ſtrictly and 
properly an immaterial being—whom we call GOD. 

Lam content to fit down as ignorant of the manner of the di- 
vine agency when he ſpoke creation into being, as you are of 
addrefled to our enquiry. We have only to do with che facts. 
J dare not indulge my itch of knowing ſo far as you ſeem to do 
nd, I have my reaſon for it. Thi ſyſtem of materialiſm,” 
you. ſay, has unqueſtionably this advantage, that it is entirely 
« free from another difficulty, viz. how an immaterial ſubſtance 
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can act upon matter; a difficulty which, in my idea, amounts 
« to an abſolute impoſſibility, as thoſe ſubſtances have hitherto 
been defined,” (ib. p. 111,112.) Theſe two ſtrong terms, 


unqueſtionably and impoſſibility, ſtand for nothing—they are 


merely two expletives ; till you produce ſolid proof to ſupport 
them. In this ſentence, I ſuppoſe, you carry common pro- 
perty to its ultimatum—though I confeſs, on your hypotheſis, 
there is a very eaſy and natural tranſition from ſtep to ſt 
till we come to this concluſion, If it be © ab/olutely impoſſible” 
for a being who is, properly ſpeakipg, immaterial, to ac 
« upon matter” NOW, it muſt be equally impoſſible for ſuch a 
being to give exiſtence to it at FIRST 3 and, conſequently, 
if your doctrine be admitted and purſued; we can have no 
evigence that ſuch a being exiſts.— The concluſion is—either 
there is no ſuch ſubſtance às matter in the univerſe, or, it muſt 
be eternal, and gave being, modification, and motion, to itſelf 
—all which is repugnant and abſurd. If I underſtand your 
meaning, you ſeem to conſider the whole univerſe as one great 
mechanical machine, and the various movements of the ſeveral 
parts to ariſe from mechanical momentum or force impreſſed 
by the original firſt cauſe 3 himſelf a material being: If this 
be not your idea, I have miſunderſtood it; and would with to 
be ſet right. But, if this ſhould be your meaning, it muſt 
neceſſarily lead you to the concluſion before mentioned; for, 
as an. intelligent immaterial being only can be the cauſe of 
motion, ſo, ſuch a being does not act on matter in a mechanical 
way. By mechanical momentum or force, I mean the preſſure 
of one part of matter on another, in a due configuration, to 
produce motion in the next, and ſo on. But the firſt cauſe of 
motion cannot be in matter, any more than a proper arrange- 
ment of parts to receive motion; but both ſuppoſe an active, 
deſigning, and therefore immaterial agent. Matter being an 
. diviſible, and paſſive ſubſtance, ſuppoſe penetrability 
were true, has no property whatever in common with deity. 
Without common property, you ſay, there are * difficultiez* before 
us; and with it, | may ſay, from the preceding argumentation, 
there are glaring and groſs ab/urdities ; and, as this appears to 
be the true ſtate of the caſe, I ſhall leave the reader to judge for 
himſelf, Indeed the ſcripture ſays that © God is a ſpirit,” 
John, iv. 24. But, © all that is there meant by ſpirit,” you tell 
us, is an inviſible power.“ (ib. p. 112.) If © inviſible power” 
be all the meaning of the ſacred volume, and, if your doctrine 
be true, we are ſtill in the ſame place; becauſe, according to 
your reaſoning, this inviſible power poſſibly may: be, and 
probably 
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— is, a material being ſomewhat comparable, let us 
uppoſe, to the main ſpring of a watch, which, though it lies 
concealed, occaſions the motions cf the whole machine. But, 
in that caſe, the effect would be ſuperior to the cauſe, and 
conſequently the whole abſurd. * Inviſible power' means tlie 
true and eternal God, who created all things out of nothing 
for his own pleaſure, and governs all things * his own glory; 
between whom and his creation there can be no common pro- 
perty whatever; and, who is, in a true and proper ſenſe, an 
immaterial being. When tte bible and billy are ſet at 
variance, no diſpaſſionate man can heſitate a moment which 
ſide to chuſe. lon philoſophers, and I love philoſophy ; 
but I give them both away fon the word of God, when they 
are ſet againſt it. There, and ozly there, thoſe: principles are 
learnt, under the teaching of the Holy $ pirit, which are © worth 
© contending for; — the real chriſtian thus taught, and 
only thus, has his fruit unto holineſs and the end everlaſting 
life.“ Rom. vi. 22. | 
Having ſeen that the Divine Being is truly a ſpirit, or ſtrictly 
and properly immaterial, it might now be expected that we 
ſhew the ſoul of man to be ſo too.—But, if the reader will 
excuſe it, the two next letters will be employed in examining 
another branch of the ſubject; and then the doctrine of the 
ſoul will be brought forward of courſe. I could be glad to 
join in ſentiment with all wiſe and learned men, and ſurely 
* Dr. Prieftley ; but I cannot embrace unproved aſſertions ! 
am, &c. | 


LETTER XIII. 


REVEREND SIR, 


h Hr I begin to conſider, more immediately, your account 
ö of matter. Though I can by no means acquieſce in your 
opinion of this ſubject; yet I have not vanity enough to ſup- 

ſe I can make an addition to what others have ſaid upon it 
fore me. However it is right I ſhould ſay what i think; 
and you will permit me to do it in my own way. You very 

juſtly obſerve, NOUS 77 

We know very little of the internal ſtructure of matter, 
© having but few data to argue from.“ (v. ii. p. 243, 246, 247) 
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This being the caſe, the greater caution becomes us in deciding 
on a ſubje& we ſo © wery littieꝰ underſtand, It has been a 
prevailing opinion that matter is a ſolid impenetrable body; 
but you ſcruple not poſitively to aſſert that Matter has ot 
« irapenetrability or ſolidity.“ (ib. p. 234.) That there are 
degrees of conſiſtence, or firmneſs of texture, in matter, will 
be readily allowed ; but, will it thence follow that matter has 
no ſolidity at all? This appears ſo much like Spinoza's plenum, 
that, perhaps, ſome people may think they are both the ſame. 
How is it that A does not occupy the place of B, while B con- 
tinues to occupy its own place? Matter, as an extended body, 
* occupies a certain portion of ſpace'—but, if it be unſolid and 
unreſiſting, how can its bulk or -dimenſions be aſcertained ? 
No more than the great and bleſſed God. It has been ſaid, 
that two bodies cannot be in the ſame place at the ſame time? 
Hand daily experiment ſeems to conſirm the aſſertion; but, if 
matter be deſtitute of ſolidity, either there can be no place, 
or ten thouſand bodies may be in the ſame place at once: for, 
what is penetrable, can have no bounds or dimenſions. Is it 
not a glaring proof of the ſolidity of matter that I can walk on 
the ground without being ſwallowed up? Is not the ſame fact 
atteſted and eſtabliſhed by all the lahors of the mechanic? If 
one part of matter might fill another's place, all theſe facts 
would be mere creatures of our fancy, if we ourſelves had any 
being. It is alſo granted that the parts of the moſt ſolid body 
may be ſeparated by a ſufticient force ; but, let the parts be 
divided to infinity, if poſſible, ſtill every particle muſt have its 
given portion of ſpace, its form and ſize z and cannot be abſorbed 
in another. Beſides, who will prove to me that unſolid matter 
exiſts ? It cannot be an object of /ex/e.” Were matter deſti- 
tute of ſolidity, the whole globe muſt be mere empty ſpace or 
pore, there would not be ſolid matter enough to fill a © nut- 
* ſhell,” as you ſay; (v. i. p. 17.) ! for the ſhell itſelf would 
not exiſt, Common experience confronts the penetrability of 
matter. You can fill a pint-with water, and you can prevent 
the eſcapement of effluvia by the intervention of various — d 
ſuch as water, earth, ſtone, and glaſs: To ſay matter is a divi- 
ſible and yet unſolid body, conveys no idea. Every partiele 
of duſt, and odoriferous effluvium, proves its diviſibility; and, 
being divided; each particle muſt * occupy a certain portion of 
* ſpace,” becauſe matter is not immenſe : which, however, it 
could not do, without being hard and ſolid. Nor can you 
account far material motion on the principles of unſolid body ; 
for motion ſuppoſes impulſe. _ unſolid, unrefiſting matter 
Gab, can 
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can neither impel nor be impelled. And motion alſo implies 
change of place, or, rather is change of place; but, what is 
unſohd cannot be divided, and not being diviſible, it cannot be 
ſaid to occupy one place more than another; and conſequeutly 
cannot be ſaid to change its place. This is ſo clear that no 
philoſophical experiments can overturn it. Nay, they all ſup- 
poſe and confirm it. And, even you yourſelf, fir, ſeem freely 
to allow this, when you ſay, that an © atom, an ultimate com- 
© ponent part of any groſs body, is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to be 
« perfedtly ſolid, wholly impervious to any other atom.“ (ib. 
p- 5, 6.) This is all L mean by the ſolidity of matter. For no 
one will ſay, ſurely, that the component parts change their 
nature by being united to each other ! If the atoms are 
perry ſelid in a ſtate of detachment, they muſt be the 
e in a ſtate of compoſition. And, would a nut- ſhell' con- 
tain all the © perfectly ſolid? atoms in the ſolar ſyſtem? If this 
fimple queſtion be not important enough to demand your 
ſerious regard, it is, at leaſt, deſerving one of your thoughts. 
The power by which the infinite hardneſs” of theſe atoms was 
at firſt formed and is ſtill continued—the power that gives 
ſolidity to an inviſible impalpaple atom, can, for that reaſon, 
conſtitute a correſponding ſolidity to any body compoſed of 
theſe atoms, of any poſſible magnitude. But, ſo little ſeems 
your attachment to the term matter, that you have © no ob- 
jection to its being called /pirit, provided the ſame difference 
© be made in ſpirits as hitherto has been made in ſubſtances.” 
(v. i. p. 353+ v. iii. p. 23, 235.) But how is it, fir, that 
you are ſo vague and unſettled? Can the terms be converted 
and neither religion nor Pony ſuffer ? If ſo, let us 
give them up at once—for, if it be no difference which is 
retained, no great harm can ariſe from the excluſion of both. 
I recolle& to have been riding, in the whitſun-week of 1775, 
with ſome friends whom I eſteem both for their =y and 
their parts.— Among other topics of converſation, I ſaid to 
one of them, © Pray, Mr. C——, what is ſpirit ? He haſtily 
replied, © Why, immaterial matter.” 'The inadvertence of the 
language uced a ſmile, was readily recalled, and all was 
ſettled. T called my friend's language inadvertent—but, 
really, fir, if your doQrine be true, I ſaid too much; for 
then immaterial matter, and material ſpirit, would both mean 
the ſame thing ; that is, in my idea, both would be deſtitute 
of meaning, When terms become thus doubtful in their 
meaning, and equivocal in their application, it is not of 
much conſequence who is the man of learning, or whe 
the 
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the reverſe. If © the cauſe of truth be beſt ſupported by 
calling every thing by its g name ;* (ib. p. 190.) how 
can it be ſupported at all by virtually telling us that zames 
may either be converted or diſuſed ? 

If we adhere to the rules of philoſophy,” you ſay, they 
* will oblige'us to conclude that ane, on which alone 
our opinion concerning the ſolidity or impenetrability of 
matter is founded, is zever- cauſed by ſolid matter, but by 
* ſomething of a very different nature, viz. a power of repul- 
« fton always acting at a real, and in general an aſſignable 
« diſtance from what we call the body itſelf.“ (v. i. p. 4.) 
The cauſe of reſiſtance, or re- action, you know, ſir, muſt be 
an active or. paſſive ſubſtance. If the former, reſiſtance muſt 
be the effect of the divine agency. It the latter, then it muſt 
ariſe from the ſolidity or the coheſion of the parts of the 
body reſiſting; for if the component parts did not cohere, 
there could be no reſiſtance. Coheſion muſt be natural and 
neceſſary to matter; or the effect of an active, deſigning 


cauſe, who is not matter. Were it neceſſary and natural to 


matter, it would be the ſame, in every ſenſe, in all bodies; 
which we know now eit is not. So that coheſion alſo leads 
us up to the ſame cauſe as before. All our experiments 
ſuppoſe the paſiive nature of matter; no zew laws can be 
added to it. Conſonant with which remark you ſay, 
* refiſtance is cauſed by ſomething of a very different nature? 
from ſolid paſſive matter, viz. an active power of repulfion.” 
An active power, or power of action, whether attraction or 
repulſion, is language incongruous to matter, and belongs, 
as you ſay, to © ſomething of a very different nature from it, 
This power of repulſion, therefore, muſt be the power of the 
firſt cauſe, the eternal God, conſtantly exerted, or the power 
of nothing. To ſpeak of the power of nothing is repugnant. 
Let us therefore diſabuſe ourſelves. Of anſolid, unreſiſting 
matter we have no evidence; and the thing itſelf muſt be 
proved to exiſt before we ſpeak of its power. All power 
muſt be exerted on ſomething ; or the power of which we 
ſpeak muſt be diſcovered ; or we have no reaſon to ſpeak of 
it. For it means nothing to ſpeak of that of which we have 
no evidence, The patient, or thing on which power is 
exerted, muſt be matter or ſpirit, Spirit, or an immaterial 
being, as it is not ſuſceptible of material impulſe, cannot be 
the ſubject of re- action or reſiſtance. All impulſe, momen- 
tum, or force, and reſiſtance made to that force, ſuppoſe 
and prove the exiſtence of matter. And this re-aQion of 
| N 2 matter 
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matter againſt material impulſe, or force, muſt ariſe from 
the ſolidity or coheſion of its parts. Coheſion, therefore, 
which in this caſe is only another word for ſolidity, muſt 
ariſe from the immediately and conſtantly exerted power, and 
be regulated by the wiſdom, of an immaterial and deſigning 
agent: viz. the eternal God. Without cohefion there could 
be no motion, or change of place, becauſe there could be 
no reſiſtance. Coheſion and reſiſtance therefore we ought 

to call the effect of divine agency continually preſent. 
I know you tell us that if the powers of refftlance and 
© cohefion be the immediate agency of the Deity himſelf, it 
© neceſſarily follows that there is not in nature any ſuch thing 
as matter, diſtinct from the Deity and his, operations,” 
(ib. p.8.) So that, according to your reaſoning, matter 
muſt naturally poſſeſs a power of action, that 153 be naturally 
active, or it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the Creator. But, 
would this diſtinguiſh matter from deity? By no means. 
If matter be allowed to be naturally active in one inſtance, 
no reaſon can be given why it ſhould not be ſo univerſally ; 
and, if fo, there can be no evidence of the interpoſition of 
deity in any phenomena whatever; and, if ſo, we have no 
proof of the exiſtence of -miracles, nor, in ſhort, of the 
exiſtence of God himſelf. Here permit me to obſerve, fir, 
that all bodies have parts, and thoſe parts have others (I mean 
now component parts), and ſo on; till we arrive at what 
you call * atoms.” Let us ſuppoſe theſe atoms to be inviſible 
and impalpable—would it thence follow that they did not 
exiſt? By no means. It; requires the ſame power to keep 
in being and hold together the parts of a ſmall pebble on 
the ſea Don as the largeſt mountain or the ſolar ſyſtem ; 
and neither more nor leſs. When the Almighty holds to- 
ther, or cauſes to cohere, any number of parts in a ſolid 
— is the power exerted on bimν Or, is the reſiſtance 
that enſues on ſuch exertion, him/e/? Both are the reſult 
of his operation we grant; but is there no diſtinction be- 
tween the worker and the work ? between the cauſe and the 
effect? Have you conſidered this, fir? You might as well 
think of annihilating matter altogether as 2 its place, 
form, or ſize, without the immediate will of = ut, I 
think you entirely give up the argument when you allow 
that © theſe powers are not /e//-exi/tent in matter ;* (ib. p. 7.) 
for, if they be not ſelf-exiftent in it, they are not natural zo 
it, but muſt be imparted; and may be imparted'to what de- 
- gree the giver pleaſes. Imparted; by whom ? to what 
| | purpoſe ? 
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purpoſe? Let theſe things be aſcertained. Ves, ſir, when 
we ſee © conflant effects produced by any fubſtance, we are 
willing to allow, in a proper ſenſe, that they are produced 
« by powers properly belonging to that ſubſtance;“ (ib. p. goa 


as the inſtance of burning to fire.—Burt ſtill we are obli 
to bear in mind that even theſe powers, as they are called, 
are under the immediate and conſtant control of @ foreigh 
agent. They can d6 nothing of themſekves. We have a 
proof of this in the three jewiſh. young men who were caft 
into the fiery furnace, for refuſing to worſhip Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image. It is as much a law of nature for fire to 
ſeparate the parts of bodies thrown' into it, as it is- for a 
magnet to attract iron; but all theſe laws receive their being 
and efficacy from the giver, and not the fwbje2s, of them. 
A power of repulſion always acts at a4 real Jiffance from 
* the body itſelf,” you ſay.— As to a power of action in matter 
there is . to talk of an agent acting where he is not, 
is abſurd and contradictory. It is equal to ſaying, a perſon 
acts without proof of his acting. An effect muſt be called, I 
think, in the higheſt ſenſe, contingont, when it has no connection 
with its cauſe. Even the Deity himſelf cannot act where he 
is not. An effect cannot be produced without union with 
its cauſe, My hand has a relation to. my pen while the 
latter is in my ink-ſtand ; but all the attraction or repulſion 
in the univerſe would not make it write without eontact or 
union with my hand; that is, the effect would not follow 
if at a real diſtance” from the cauſe. Every particle'of 
matter, and alſo every large body, * occupies a certain por- 
tion of ſpace,” and, for that reaſon, is bounded ; while 
therefore it remains in that given place it cannot act beyond 
it, even ſuppoſing it could act at all; to ſay that matter adts 
therefore Where it is not, is equal to ſaying, nothing a& 
there, becauſe it is not there to at. If an effect be pr 
duced, it muſt be by a preſent and not abſent cauſe. While 
it is evident that matter has no ative force—and while it'is 
not poſſible for any thing to act where it is not—this power 
of repulſion muſt belong, as you juſtly obſerve; to © /amething 
* of @ very different natur from matter—namely, the great 
firſt cauſe of all things. You (ſeem aware of ſome difficulty 
in ſuppoſing matter to act where it is not; (ib. p. 385 1.) and; 
with me, it is a difficulty totally inſuperable 3: if not a 
contradiction. ' For, in my idea; it is the ſame as to ſdy, 4 
thing ir, and 1 not, at the ſame time and for the ſame reaſon; 
I ſuppoſe the thought of active matter was firit ate 
; y 
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by a miſtaken jealouſy for the honor of God ; left his never. 
ceaſing agency on his creation-ſhould appear, in ſome caſes 
at leaſt, to derogate from his infinite majeſty and excellency, 
But, on the other. hand, it is eaſy to prove, I ſhould appre- 
hend, that it is totally incompatible with his divine per- 
fections, and his government of the univerſe, to ſuppoſe 
that ſuch actions, or events, which have the moſt ſeeming 
inſignificance to us, can occur without his immediate agency; 
becauſe, how diminutive and unconnected, ſoever we may 
eſteem them, they make an eſſential and neceſſary part of 
one grand whole; every branch of which, when united, 
concurs to diſplay his ſupreme deſign and infinite wiſdom, 
A difficulty may attend the reflection of the rays. of light, 
and other phenomena in the natural world., In the moral 
world alſo there are difficulties not more eaſily ſolved than 
theſe. And, in my poor opinion, it is far more eligible to 
let them all remain juſt as they are, and ingenuoutly own 
our ignorance, than attempt a ſolution by any thing abſurd 
in itſelf, and diſhonorable to him, whoſe underſtanding is 
infinite, and who will do all his pleaſure,* Pf, cxlvii. 5. 
Iſai. xlvi. 10. Not that I have any objection to the niceſt 
enquiry into any ſubje& that properly comes before us, nor 
do I think time loſt that is thus employed; except when 
vanity is our guide and ſelf-applauſe our object: then, in- 
deed, every ſtep may be attended with danger, and, the 
ſooner we ſtop the better. When I contemplate © a piece 
of glaſs, of cryſtal, or a diamond ;* (ib. p. 14.) I ſee the 
condeſcenſion of the great God in rendering ſome certain 
parcels of matter, through a particular modification, both 
ornamental and uſeful to his creature man,—But, I ſee no- 
thing that proves matter to be deſtitute of ſolidity, or that 
any thing can act where it is not. Detach the component 
parts of theſe denſe tranſparent bodies, and reduce them to 
their primary ſtate, and the ſun may ſend his rays upon 
them till he drops from his orb without producing the 
preſent appearances. So that their tranſparency, and the 
effects of it, cannot ariſe from their nature, but ſimply and 
only from their ſtate of modification, or manner of being. 
Some philoſophers ſeem to ſuppoſe there are porwers. in 
matter, by which;it can act without the Creator's conſtantly 


exerted and immediate agency. This is your opinion 1 


apprehend; for you ſay it is © poſſible for God to endue 
ſubſlances (though you cannot anſwer every objection to it) 
* with powers Which when communicated produce effects 
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in a manner different from his own immediate agency.” 
(v. iii. p. 233.) With thoſe who believe in the doctrine of 
a ſoul this aſſertion has no. difficulty at all ; but, on the' 
ſcheme of a materialiſt, it is ſo full of objections, that it is 
nothing elſe, Few words are uſed by ſome philoſophers” 
perhaps with leſs accuracy than this of power, or powers. 
Every one knows that when it is uſed properly it ſignifies 
a capacity for action, or doing ſomewhat.— This ſenſe, how- 
ever, is often forgotten. It is ſometimes ſaid, the power of 
numbers, that is figures—the powers of mechaniſm—the: 

ers of muſic—but very improperly ; for this language 
will never lead us to a juſt idea of what we hear and ſee; 
and ſo on. Powers in matter is ſo obſcure a term that it 
ſhould never be uſed on ſuch a ſubje& without a free and 
open explanation; for, if matter could act at all, and, if 
it could act, in any given inſtance, independent of Jehovah's 
immediate agency; it would be impoſſible to ſhew a reaſon 
why it might not repeat and multiply its actions without 
him; and this would, at once, as you ſay elſewhere, * ne- 
ceſſarily cut him off from all communication with, and all 
action or influence upon, his own creation.“ So that your 
reaſoning overthrows the doctrine you wiſh to eſtabliſh. 
Matter muſt be totally, univerſally, and conſtantly ſubje& 
to the control of the great firſt cauſe; or be independent of 
him : there is no poſſible alternative, Matter cannot poſleſs 
any powers of motion, or active force, either inherently or 
by communication; nor does it change place, or even reſiſt | 
a change of place, but as it is adted upon by a foreign agent. 
You quite confirm this aſſertion. by your own ſuffrage. 
It is an undoubted fact, you ay, © that every body perſeveres. 
© in a ſtate of reſt or motion, till it be compelled to change that 
fate by ſome external force.” (v. i. p. 353. v. iii. p. 236.) 


This being the caſe, you know there can be no powers in 


matter, nor any effects be produced by it, unleſs there be a 
ſoul, © different from the divine agency. For, by your conceſſion, 
a body at reſt would have for ever remained in that ſtate, 
had it not been put into motion by © ſome external force.” 
And, as matter does not begin, ſo, neither does it fop its own 
motion ; for, being once in motion, you juſtly obſerve, it 
perſeveres in that ſtate, till compelled to change it by ſome 
© external force.” If matter could ſtop its motion, for the 
ſame reaſon it could begin it; but the power that cauſes 
both, on your own evidence, is extraneous from it, and not 
natural or neceſſary to it, 


Yes, 


S 


Ves, fr; I know how you try to account for reſiſtance, 
You ſay that © unſolid matter is a ſubſtance which is poſſeſſed 
of a power of repulſion, and if an approaching body can- 
© not effectually overcome that power, it prevents it from 
* coming in its place.” (v. iii. p. 5.) But, I would obſerve 
that unſolid matter' occupies no place; and therefore 
cannot change it. Matter poſſeſſes no active power; and 
therefore one part cannot actively approach“ another, 
Reſiſtance made by one body to another, in order to avoid 
a change of place, cannot belong to an unſolid ſubſtance, 
nor ought it to be called repulſion, of which in the next letter; 
becauſe repulſion is not a power or property of matter, 
You ſhould not have forgotten, fir, that what ſtops motion 
in matter, or prevents a — of place, is an * external 
« force ; ahd therefore cannot be natural to it, or a power 
or property of it. As no one part of matter, whether at 
reſt or in motion, poſſeſſes an active power to reſiſt the im- 
pulſe of another, for that reaſon reſiſtance cannot ariſe from 
any natural inherent exerted influence; and, therefore, upon 
the whole, I conclude that reffance in matter ariſes from 
the /olidity of it, and that the ſolidity of it is the. reſult of 
divine agency upon it, This power of reſiſtance is impreſſed 
in different degrees on different bodies, as they were ori- 
— deſigned by the firſt cauſe for different purpoſes.— 

his ſee in water, earth, ſtones, and ſo on. Beſides, 
this iden is confirmed by the various degrees of force re- 
you to ſeparate the parts of various bodies - which, on 

e ideaof unſolid matter and repulſion, would not admit of 
ſuch experiments and evidence, To talk of ſeparating the 
parts of what is unſolid, is not talking hiloſophically=——and 
to ſay the power of repulſion oppoſes or reſiſts the power of 
repulſion, is uſing words without ideas. But, hearing you 
fay, I lay no great fireſs on the penetrability of matter,” 
ib. p. 379.) I feel an inclination to pay the leſs attention 
do it, and cherefote diſchiſs it I am, &c. 3 
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WI you aſſert that Matter entirely vaniſhes on takin 


© away the property of extenſion,” (V. i. p. 123.) 
readily accede to it; becauſe it is manifeſt thit every Dody 
occupies a certain portion of ſpace, But, when you ſay that 
the powers of attraction or repulon are neceſſary, and, in 
reality, abſolutely eſſential to its very nature and being z' 
(ib, introd. p. 38. work, p. 5.) I am obliged to demurr for 
want of evidence, Many things are ſaid ro: quite fo eaſily 

roved. It is already clear that active powers are fo far from 
being « abſolutely eſſential to the nature and being of matter,” 
that they do not at all belong to ii— nd, if I ſhould be julli- 
fied by and by in denying your afſ-rtion, upon your own 
authority, it will be your work to reconcile ſuch contradiftory 
aſſertions from the ſame pen. Attraction and repulſion may 
be laws impreſſed on certain portions of matter, peculiarly 
placed, by the great author of the univerſe; but, were they 
* efential properties of it, they mult univerſally obtain: that 
is, they would ＋ under every poſſible modification, and 
in eyery poſlible ſituation of being; that is, every parcel and 
particle of matter would neceſſirily and conſtantly repel and 
attract each other at the ſame time; for what is eſſential to it 
cannot be ſeparated from it. Of this, however, there is no proof. 
Every one knows that the objects of electrie or magnetic at- 
traction are not univerſal. The parti-les cf flour, ſand, or 
duſt, for inſtance, wil! not attract each other to orm a maſs of 
dough, and ſo on, without ſome ether body to unite them. 
Take the filings of iron, ſilver, or gold, and turn them as often 
as you pleaſe, chinge their poſition ten thouſand times, they 
will not form a ſimilar boly to that of which they are filings, 


till you melt them in a crucible cr ſurnace. Nay, ſeparate 


the parts even of a piece of magnet itielf, and they poſſeſs no 


power to unite again; let them be placed in what poſition you 


will. 

You chuſe to tell us that *attraQtion and repulſion compriſe 
all the poſſible affections of matter ;* (v. iii p. 125.) but is not 
this aſſerting much more than can be Xu. ? 
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motion then the reſult of attradtion and repulſion? Obſerve 
the motion of the eye, the hand, the tongue, the feet—the - 
various modulations of the voice ariſing from the different in- 
flections of the larynx.— The author who will prove all theſe 
to be the effects of attraction and repulſion ſhall = my Apollo! 
The circulation of the blood, lymph, and chyle, through 
their various meanders, can never be proved to originate in, 
and be promoted by, any powers of attraction and repulſion, 
It muſt be an infinite power to urge on the fluids of an animal 
* body ten thouſand different ways at once, Why have not 
« philoſophers yet found a term of art by which to deſcribe this 
« aſtoniſhing proceſs? It acts upwards contrary to. gravity, 
© and where repulſion fails us. The motion is conſtant] 
* conſumed, and new force is conſtantly impreſſed.“ All 
motion, muſt ariſe from, and he continued by, volition, or 
a voluntary agent; becauſe it is directed to ſome end. But, 
would any perſon undertake to prove that attraction or repul- 
ſion is a voluntary agent? And, yet, without this proof, what 
you ſay of them, fir, cannot ſtand a moment's examination, 
Indeed, you ſeem aware of this, and ſay that © actual motion 
* neceflarily leads us to a ſelf-moving * (ib. p. 147.) 
Now a * /elf-meving being' muſt either be material or imma- 
terial, that is, matter or mind, If the fir, then matter muſt 
poſſeſs a ſelf-motive power; which is not true. If the /econd, 
then actual motion* muſt ariſe from an immaterial being; 
and, conſequently, attraction and repulſion cannot be Js 
over: or property of matter, but a proof of deity preſent. 
e readily give you credit and applaule, fir, for the advances 
you have made in experimental philoſophy ; but, you will 
excuſe it, if we cannot allow you to in/titute, and if we believe 
— have not found, any new laws of matter and motion. The 
aws of nature are not in our power. They were 1 us; 
they are above us; and, if at any time we thwart them, we 
fail in our experiments. They muſt be conſulted ; they will 
be obeyed. Whatever new and juſt lights, therefore, thoſe 
may be, * which late obſervations may have thrown on this 
© part of philoſophy ;? (v. i. Po the reſult of their © obſer- 
«© vations” muſt agree to the above concluſion, or their being 
© zew* will not ſupply their want of truth: and, of courſe, 
their being ju/ will remain a query. The laws of the ma- 
terial ſyſtem may more fully appear yet, on further inveſti- 
gation and experiment ; but we cannot change or ſuperſede 
them. 'Theſe laws have no influence, or exiſtence, apart from, 
or independent of, the preſence and pleaſure of „ 
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God appointed the / of matter, and keeps it in Being, of 
which there can be no doubt, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he ſhould have the excluſive right of diſpoſing of it as he 
chuſes. We cannot build Wo 4 of water any more than a 
ſhip could ſwim in an ocean of marble. Here, fir, I would beg 
leave to remind you of the language of Dr. Price ; which, by 
the way, I ſhould not have done, had you properly conſidered 
it when writing to him, Speaking of attraQtion the doctor 
juſtly obſerves, © All power is the power of ſomething. Of 
« what, in the preſent caſe ? Attraction and repulſion in mat- 
ter cannot be its own afions—mult be the eflect of ſome 
actions upon it. But of what action are they the effects? 
Let this be explained.“ (v. iii. p. 15.) Could I have found. 
your explanation of this buſineſs, 1 had not faid any thing 

about it; but it ſtill lies open and waits for your reply. 

Could matter move without 'being a&ed upen by a foreign 

« cauſe,” as the doctor ſays, © it muſt move itſebf 3? and, to this 

declaration you muſt accede, or allow that matter is * entirely 

« a torpid paſlive thing.“ But, I turn from the doGor to you; 

ſuppoſing I am furniſhed, even from your own pen, with 
ſuficient authority for denying that attraction and repulſion are 
eſizntial properties or powers cf matter. 

You ſay that © attraQtion or repulſion is a power of moving 
matter in a certain direction;' (ib. p. 105.) every word of 
which is againſt your general ſcheme. The deſign of language 
is to impart knowledge ; but we can learn nothing from this 
language of yours withoutan explanation, And yet, it miy be, 
an explanation would prove unſriendly to your hypotheſis. 
However, let the truth come out ; that the reader may judge 
for himſelf. * A power of moving matter,” does not exiſt in 
matter; for you ſay a change of ſtate muſt ariſe from ? /eme 
external force: conſequently that power cannot be an eſſential 
property of matter. Nor is the power of hei matter 
inherent in it or eſſential to it, becauſe, in that caſe, matter 
in motion is paſſive and not active. Can a ſubſtance be active 
and paſſive too, in the ſame inſtance ? Beſides, what has a 
power to move matter in © @ certain directieu, mult alſo have 
a will and capacity to order that direction; unleſs we admit a 
blind undeſigning agent; which is the firſt-born of abſurdities. 
Again, | 

Lou aſſert that © attraQtion and repulſion is the /ame power.” 
(ib. p. 37:) If we refer to the original of all motion, under 
certain conſiderations, this 1s true ; but applying it to matter, 
I ſuppoſe no aſſertion can be leſs ſupported. by evidence. 

O 2 Matter; 
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Matter, in itſelf, you ſay, reſiſts all change of ſtate—at- 
traction and repulſion are directly oppoſite in their tendene 
and operation. No, according to your doctrine, that whic 
would never move till moved, and only as it is moved, muſt, 
nevertheleſs, have a power and tendency to move in oppoſite 
and contrary directions at the ſame time, 'That is, it muſt | 
have a power to act and not to act, at once; for attraction / 
and repulſion, if equal, muſt deſtroy each other; and then 
no motion follows. 'I'wo ſuch contrary and inconſiſtent 
* tendencies, planted at once in one and the ſame ſubject, 
* is a notion deſtructive of itſelf; and therefore not to be 
effected by infinite power: for to eſfect impoſſibilities is 
not the object of any power.“ Let us look at the particu- 
lars of this notion. 2 

In one place you ſay, it is an undoubted fact that matter 
reſiſts all change of ſtate—in another, that attraction is 
eſſential to the very nature and being of matter—that this 
attraction is a power of moving matter in a certain direction 
—in ſhort, that repulſion, though directly oppoſite to at- 
traction, is one and the ſame. power with it. Theſe things 
cannot ſtand together, Some part muſt give way. The 
truth is, all motion muſt be begun, continued, changed, or 
ſtopped, from deſign, No power can move in any direction, 
much leſs in different, leaſt of all in _ directions; 
without deſign, if at all.— Attraction and repulſion there. 
fore may be ſafely concluded to be the effects of divine 
agency, the ſole original of motion; but not eſſential pro- 
perties or powers of that ſubſtance which naturally reſiſts all 
change. I took the liberty to aſk, (R. p. 53.) if you could 
fully explain the doctrines of adheſion, attraction, and gra- 
vitation ? and here I have my anſwer; for, it is evident 
that by ſaying they are the powers or properties of matter, 
that you either do not properly underſtand the ſubject, or 
have written what you did not intend. * Matter,“ ſays a 
great man, * in the 3 of many, has uſurped the 
© power of the living God, the power of the human ſoul, and 
© the power of all other living and intelligent cauſes,'—But, 
ſuch philoſophy is vain ; being abſurd in idea and deſtitute 
of evidence in fact. Suffer me to mention one word, fir, 
on cauſe and effect. I mean now God and matter.--Intel- 
ligent created agents are out of the queſtion, It ſhould be 
remembered that all ſecond cauſes are effects of the firſt; 
and operate only to the accompliſhment of his will.— 
If you ſay that attraction and repulſion are effects of — 
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ſrt cauſe, you agree with us and give up your point.—If 
you ſay they are the agency of a fecond cauſe, then, as all 
agency ſuppoſes volition and deſign, ſtill, you muſt either 
relign the argument, or prove that matter is a deſignin 


voluntary agent. There is no alternative. The choice is 


left to your option, 


True, fir; it is manifeſt you feel a ſort of jealouſy for 


the reputation of matter,—l wiſh 'you diſcovered an equal 


concern for the glory of Chriſt.— This paſſing—you ſeem 
very deſirous of ' wiping off an edium from matter which is 


ſuppoſed long to have lain upon it, I ſaid, /upprjed ; forgive 


the term, for, really I cannot underſtand it as any diſhonor 
to matter to conlider it in that point of light in which the 


great Creator has placed it; nor a diſgrace to deny that of 


it which was never proved to be true, You ſay, * Since 
matter has, in fact, no properties but thoſe of attraction and 
« repulſion, it ought 70 ri/e in eur eſteem, as making a nearer 
approach to the nature of ſpiritual and immaterial beings, 
* as we have been taught to call thoſe which are oppoſed to 
« groſs matter.“ (v. i. p. 17.) By this time it is clear to the 
reader that attraction and repulſion are NOT properties of 
matter; and therefore the grand recommendation to“ our 
© eſteem? is ut to be found. According to your own words 
elſewhere the greſe and the mf? refined parts of matter are 
not naturally Tiderent, the only differ in ſize, This, there- 
fore, is another reaſun why * our eſteem” of matter muſt 
remain juſt as it was, And further, if by“ ſpiritual and 
* immaterial beings,” you only mean ſome beings who are 
more refined and exalted than others, but ſtill material; it 
is a mere play upon ſounds, becauſe you yourſelf aſſert they 
are not e entlalh different. a p. 71.) And, if you deſign 
by theſe terms 4 whoſe nature is truly and — P 
reſpe& ; becauſe, the neareſt poſſible * approach” of matter 
to ſuch beings admits of a natural, nay demands aneſſential 
difference; and conſequently between them there can be no 
compariſon whatever. Every one knows that matter has ns 
degrees of perfection; all parts of it being equally unactive, 
and equally diſpoſed to reſiſt all change of ſtate, Your 
thought therefore offers no reaſon why matter © ought to ri/t 
in our eſteem ;* but leaves it juſt where it has been from 
the foundation of the world, If it be a mark of baſeneſs 
and imperfection in matter to be accounted a /olid, inert, 


* and /ſuggiſ ſubſtance, that mark muſt ſtill remain upon 
it 


immaterial, even then alſo = ſpeak to no purpoſe in this 
{ 


* 
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it till you, or ſome other perſon, may have proved that it is 
naturally ative, If this herculean taſk can be performed, 
permit me, für, to invite you to undertake it; becauſe, as 
yet, there is nothing done in it, Again, you ſpeak thus, 
I would obſerve, however, and, I think it but juſtice to 
*-thoſe who may happen to ſee this ſubje@ in a different 
light from that in which I have here repreſented it, that 
* ſhould any perſon, on account of the wery /exv circumſtances 
© in which the divine nature reſembles other natures, think 
proper to apply the term material to both, the hypotheſis 
* advanced in this. treatiſe concerning the nature ot matter, 
* which excludes impenetrability, or ſolidity, from being a 
« property of it (by which, as we may ſay, e reproach of 
* matter is wiped off), makes this to be a very different kind 
of materialiſm trom that groſſer ſort, which, however, has 
© been maintained by many pious chriſtians, and was cer- 
© tainly the real belief of moſt of the early fathers.“ (ib. 
p- 108, 109.) Pious chriſtians and the early fathers are now 
apart—the queſtion is, not what they believed, but what 
you believe. Let the * kind of materialiſm,” which is without 
ſolidity, of which by the way we have no evidence, be as 
* different from the groſſer ſort' as you pleaſe, yet, ſtill, it 
is but materialiſm ; and, on your own authority, we aſſert 
that the moſt refined and exalted is e/erizally the ſame as 
the groſſeſt: and conſequently the nature of both is the 
ſame. By this it 22 we are yet in the ſame place we 
were ſome letters back; that is, we are left without a natural 
criterion, by which to diſtinguiſh the nature of the ever- 
bleſſed God from that of the groſieſt matter. It is to no 
purpoſe to ſay the divine nature reſembles other natures 
© but in a very few circumſtances ;* becauſe, thoſe few 
circumſtances enter into the divine eſſence, or they do not. 
If they do, then the divine nature muſt be, ſo far, eſſentially 
like, or equal to thoſe other natures ; neither more or leſs. 
This makes the creator and the created one and the ſame 
nature. If they do not, if God in any ſenſe differs from his 
works, then it muſt be univerſal ; for every thing in God is 
eſſential to him, and every thing created is eſſential to the 
creature: and, conſequently, there can be NO © circumſtan- 
tial likeneſs” between the neceſſary nature of God and that 
of created natures. It is no leſs therefore than trifling with 
the reader to talk of © circumſtantial likeneſs,” or © reſemblance,” 
between God and creatures. To be ſure this is © wiping off 
© the reproach of matter; but it is, at the ſame time, 
| | wiping 
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wiping out the Creator from the univerſe, If you chuſe to 
exalt matter at this expence, 1 cannot help itz but I hope 
you will find no readers ſo completely inconſiderate as to 
follow your ſteps, * It is only on the account of the notion 
that matter is neceſſarily inert,“ you add, * and abſolutely 
« incapable of intelligence, thought, or action, that it has 
been deemed dangerous to aſcribe it either to a finite, or to 
* the infinite: mind; but when this reproach is wiped away, 
« the danger vaniſhes of courſe,* Yes, fir, ſo it would in- 
deed ; there could be no poflible © danger” in your doctrine 
if it were true, becauſe truth and ſafety are inſeparable, 
Here let me drop a hint—a hint that overturns your doctrine 
at once, If matter be capable of intelligence, thought, 
and action,“ it muſt be ſo naturally and ellentially, or by 
communication, If the former were true, then matter would 
univerſally and continually underſtand, and think, and act; 
becauſe, what is eſſential to it cannot be ſeparated from it. 
My chair, my walking-cane, and pen, would be intelligent 
creatures as well as myſelf. But no author has yet proved 
that matter is even * perceptive.” (v. iii. p. 188.) This muſt 
be done before vour hypotheſis can ſtand, —However, may 
not the /atter take place ? that is, may not matter become 
intelligent and active by communication? Suppoſe this— 
who, pray, could impart intelligence to the infinite nature 
of God ? Your doctrine, I think, involves this queſtion ; 
and it is addreſſed to your ſerious reflections. Without an 
anſwer to this query, your ſcheme muſt fall to the ground, 
Yes, fir ; it is impoſlible to prove, in my apprehenſion, that 
God has endued matter with * intelligence, thought, or 
action.“ This muſt eternally remain the deſcriptive cri- 
rerion of a nature that is e/entially diſtin, and uni verſally 
different, from that of matter, If this aſſertion ſhould ap- 

ear raſh and groundleſs to you, your further efforts to prove 
its fallacy will be readily conſidered, I am, &c. 
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LETTER XV. 


REVEREND SIR, 


1 NOW paſs from matter to /pirit. I cannot help recol- 
lecting here the words of my late worthy friend the 
Rev. Mr. Toplady. They are theſe. * Biſhop Berkley tells 
me, that I am all /p:rit, without a ſingle particle of matter 
© belonging to me. Ur. Priz/ley, on the other hand, contends, 


that 1 am all body, untenanted and unanimated by any im- 


© material ſubſtance within, Put theſe two things together, 
and what will be the product? That my ſum total, and 
© that of every other man, amounts to juſt nothing at all, 
© I have neither body nor ſoul. I have no ſort of exiſtence 
* whatever.,—Here it may be alledged, “ That the two 
«« ſyſtems cannot be thrown together, as being totally in- 
«© compatible.” I anſwer: Why may not Biſhop Berkley's 
word go as far as Dr. Prieſtley's, and the doQor's as far as 
© the biſhop's? Though, when all 1s done, the beſt way, 
in my opinion, is, to ceaſe from both, and to believe nei- 
ther.“ No doubt, ſir, but the biſhop thought himſelf as 
much in the right as you do for yourſelf; but, one muſt be 
wrong; nay, in ſhort, I think both are wrong; and the 
reader will ſee my reaſons for my opinion. To an immate- 
rialiſt there may be difficult queſtions propoſed ? and, on 
what ſubje& may there not? But all difficulties are not 
abſurdities or contradictions ; and yet, except I greatly err, 
even theſe are found to clog your ſyſtem of conſcious, in- 
telligent, active matter. It is but a poor relief I gain when, 
by getting rid of difficulty, I am involved in abſurdity. 
'This, fir, I think is preciſely your caſe. 'That the reader 
may ſee and judge for himſelf, I ſhall begin this part of the 
ſubje& with remarking ſome of the dificulties which you 
think attend the doctrine of a ſoul. 

© It is a great advantage attending the ſyſtem of mate- 
© rialiſm,” you ſay, that we thereby get rid of a number of 


© difficulties, which exceedingly clog and embarraſs the op- 


© polite ſyſtem ; ſuch, for inſtance, as theſe, what becomes 
© of the ſoul during ſleep, in a ſwoon, when the body is 
© ſeemingly dead (as by — or other accidents), and 
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« eſpecially after death; alſo what was the condition of it 
© before it became united to the body, and at what time did 
that union take place? &c. &c. &c.“ (v. i. f. 41.) The 
things which are here called * difficultics' will never affect 
the credibility of the truth but with ſuch as are tee wi/e to 
believe what is ſaid to exceed our comprehenſion. And 1 
obſerve that gentlemen of this caſt, while they think to 
eſcape the Scyllean rock, are, 133 Fang $1.4 in the 
Charybdean gulf. On this ſubje& I wiſh to be, and am, 
ſatisfied with the proof of the '/a#, that I have a ſoul; 
without the moſt diſtant defire to be able to ſolve all 
attendant difficulties. ' 

That we dream is not denied; and that we © think during 
* ſleep,” (ib. p. 36.) is a fact allowed. To deny it indeed 
would be to 7 of. what, more or leſs, every one has found 
to be true. If we are not moral agents when aſleep as well as 
when awake, one third of our time, at leaſt, we muſt be mere 
blanks in the intellectual and moral world. And if our 
ſouls ceaſed to be, or to exiſt, during corporal ſleep, then, 
every time we awake, we muſt become the ſubjects of a new 
imparted capacity for thought—that is, we muſt be made 
afreſh, However ſtrange and uncouth this thought may 
appear, it ſeems to me naturally to follow from your ſyſtem. 
As dreaming, or thinking in ſleep, is not impoſſible, but is 
known to be a fact, it ought to be received as ſuch, not- 


withſtanding we may find ſome difficulties attend ir. For, 


though you call thinking in dreams but an * imperfe& man- 
* ner of thinking,” (ib. id.) yet, till it is thinking ; and 
ſhews us that the exerciſe of our ſenſes is not-ablolktely 
neceſſary to the conſtant exerciſe of our rational faculties 
in the preſent ſtate of being; and therefore leads us to con- 
clude, by analogy, that our ſouls may be conſcious agents 
when our bodies are in the duſt; There is no eſcaping this 
inference but by denying that we think in fleep at all. 


When an author, who allows of thinking in fleep, is pleaſed 


to aſk, * What becomes of the ſoul during. ſleep ?' it has ſo much 
the appearance of begging the queſtion, that it might ſeem 
ſufficient to reply, What becomes of the ſoul aubile the body is 
awake ? becauſe one anſwer will agree to both corporal 
circumſtances, And the ſame anſwer applies, with equal 
propriety, to the inſtances of ni,, and apparent 
* drowning ;' becauſe all the difference between theſe cor- 
poral ſtates, and that of the perfect exerciſe of our organs 
and ſenſes, is merely circumſtantial ; and by no means goes to 
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prove that the compoſition of our animal frame is deranged 
thereby, or the union between the body and ſoul diſſolved, 
The action we diſcover, or to which we return, immediately, 
on being awaked, or recovered from a ſwoon, cannot ariſe 
from matter; becauſe it is already clear that matter is na- 
turally inactive: and therefore there muſt be a preſent active 
principle, whoſe activity diſappeared only through the defect 
of the corporal frame. A perfect material organization 
cannot cauſe ſuch motion, though a defect may Hinder its 
appearance. If the ſtate of the ſoul after death” be a 
difficulty, it muſt be ſo to thoſe who either do not believe, 
or do not underſtand, the A of God in his word. 
But of this part of the ſubject I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. As 
to the © condition of the ſoul before its union with the 
body I muſt beg leave to refer to yourſelf for an account 


of it. You ſay man's © being commences at the time of his 


conception, or perhaps at an EARLIER PERIOD.* (ib. p. 49.) 
Now, fir, if you pleaſe to elucidate this aſſertion, I will not 
only acknowledge the favor, but I really think that in doing 
ſo, you will remove the whole of the preſent ſuppoſed diffi- 
culty!! I know ſome people talk of the pre-exiſtence of 
human ſouls—but I feel no conviction from what they ſay. 
- For my own part, I am rather inclined to ſuppoſe they begin 
to be at the time of union with the body ; let that be when 
It may. 'Theſe are things on which I never wiſh to beſtow 
a fingle hour's reflection; becauſe they have nothing at all 
to do with my preſent or future happineſs ; nor that of my 
fellow-ſinners. You aſk alfo, © At what time did the union 
of ſoul and body take place ?” I freely reply, I cannot tell; 
nor do I wiſh to know: my buſineſs is only with the fact. 
"That there is ſuch an union I learn from all the evidence 
that reaſon requires, or the nature of the caſe adriits ; and 
I am ſatisfied. | 5 | | 
© If the ſoul be immaterial, and the body material, you 
Tay, neither the generation nor the deſtruction of the body 
© can have any effect with reſpect to it.“ (ib. p. 41.) I ſay 
the ſame; as far as the nature and properties of the ſoul are 
concerned. This foreign principle,” you add, © muſt have 
been united to it either at the time of conception, or at 
< birth, and muſt either have been created at the time of 
© ſach union, or have exiſted in a ſeparate ſtate,prior to that 
period. Were I to aſſert that the union commenced at 
conception, or at birth, or neither, no man could either 
confirm or confront my allertion. There is no certain * 
777 0 
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So far is this part of the ſubject out of the line of our enquiry, 
that we have nothing to do with it; but not ſo the fact klelf. 
Of chis we have 4 but not of that. 

If man be actuated by a principle diſtinct from his body, 
© every brute animal, you ſay, © muſt have an immaterial ſoul 
*alſo; for they differ from us in degree only, and not at 
all in kind; having all the ſame mental as well as corporal 
powers and faculties that we have, though not in the ſame 
« extent.“ (ib. p. 5005 This aſſertion ſeems deſigned to ex- 
preſs a natural and univerſal ſameneſs between men and brutes. 
— Now, though this is far from being a new poſition ; yet, 
ſtill it is deſtitute of proof; and ſo it muſt remain, I preſume, 
for, ever. I have mentioned a thought or two on this ſubject 
already in the light of morality, (R. p. 11.) but now I ſhall .. 

o a little further. Neither philoſophy nor religion can ſuffer 
*. allowing rates to have an immaterial ſoul, or principle 
of action, but the reverſe; becauſe. matter is not a ſelf- motive 
ſubſtance, and becauſe theſe all move themſelves; from the 
whale and elephant down to the ſmalleſt animalcula. Vou 
aſſert that they © have all the ſame mental faculties that we 
* have*'—but, can you, can any man, prove the aſſertion ? 
Then let it be done. Can they reaſon and invent, can they 
refle& and compare the paſt with the future, as men? Are 
their principles, and motives of action, the ſame as ours? 
Their capacities arrive at their ultimatum almoſt at once; 
whereas a man's powers are expanding, under proper circum-. 
ſtances, for. twenty, forty, or ſixty years. heir tra@ is 
uniform.—A ſparrow never builds a robin's neſt, for inſtance— 
and ſo of all the reſt. To ſay, They cannot make equal 
intellectual improvements with us becauſe of a defect ichen; 
« quantity of brain;“ (ib. p. 238.) is preciſely raking for 

ranted what ought to have been proved; for, if the © braia” 
F not the cauſe or ſeat of thinking, as hereafter will appear, 
| the © quantity? of it cannot poſibly affect the Rate of © intel- 
© leftual improvement.“ That they are not moral agents is 
too clear to admit of a momęnx's hefitation—and, therefore, 
were this the only argumefit, it would fully juftify a perſon in 
faying, though they may have immaterial fouls, yer, they differ 
from us not in degree only, but alfo in ind. As to what you 
in reference to the future ſtate of brutes— Bow and au 

| © they are to be difpofea of;“ (ib. p. 43.) this can be the 
round of f difficulty at all, anfefs we gage the wiſdom nd 
odneſs of. Hovah. As he Rad no affiſtance from us in their 
matigs and diſpofal ar hen fd need none from — 
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in their future deſtination—nor is he under any obligation 
to anſwer our queries on the ſubje& ; nor is our ignorance 
of the matter any diſhonor to him or injury to us. 

* Metaphyliicians, who have conceived high notions of the 
© dignity of immaterial ſubſtances, and who have entertained 
© a great contempt for every thing material, are much em- 
© baraſſed,” you tell us, when they conſider the uſe of the 
body.“ (ib. p. 43.) I really cannot conjecture, fir, why 
they ſhould be © embaraſſed* on this account.—If they are, 


it muſt be groundleſs. The / of the body was affigned 


before it was formed, and has been for more than five thou- 
ſand years continually realized, independent of the choice 
of him for whoſe more immediate uſe it was appointed ; 
and therefore it is not worth our while to demurr on ſuch 
an ancient eſtabliſhed fact. The works and defign of God 
receive no more confirmation from our credit, than injury 
from our diſbelief—they are nobly ſuperior to both. But, 
were this matter properly ſtated, I apprehend, the ſuppoſed 
difficulty would vaniſh at once; except with thoſe gentlemen 


who do not chuſe to credit their Maker for a fact, which 
they think they do not comprehend.— There have been ſuch. . 


However, if ſuch rational believers (pardon the term, fir) 
would be conſiſtent, they ought to exclude both the creator 
and the created from their creed ; becauſe every thing that 
exiſts hath ſuch inſuperable difficulties belonging to it as 
will never be removed by the higheſt and moſt ſagacious of 
all creatures. What © great contempt may have been enter- 
© tained for every thing material, I cannot ſay ; but, if 
this language be deſigned to lament the denial of intelli. 
ence and activity of matter, I hope this will appear to be 
act; and conſequently no contempt. As to the © contagion? 
of matter, I know nothing of it in philoſophy or divinity ; 
and therefore have nothing to ſay about it. 
We can only know the will or defign of God by his word 
or his works. Through this medium we ſee clearly for 


what © % he made the human body. No one has authority 


to queſtion his right to make, or the fa# of his havin 

made, the creature man according to his own will. It is 
evident the body was deſigned, by its conſtruction, organs, 
and ſenſes, when animated, to be the medium of the ſoul's 
receiving for its own uſe, and of conveying for the uſe of his 
fellow-men, all his ideas and knowledge. And, though all 
his knowledge of God be received through this channel ; 


yet, there may be the higheſt acts of worſhip paid of * 
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the creature is capable in the preſent ftate, without the. 
interference or aſſiſtance of the body. For inſtance, faith, 
love, reverence, delight, truſt.—Though it is the man's 
reaſonable ſervice and incumbent duty to expreſs theſe graces 
by bodily conduct, yet, if they are not ſeated in the ſoul 
before they are profeſſedly declared by external actions, that 
man's religion is vain,” For this reaſon it is that the Lord, 
to whom there are no ſecrets, ſo conſtantly deſcribes the 
moral character of man not ſo much by his actions as his 
heart. My ſon give me thy heart.“ Prov. xxiii. 26. Thy 
heart is not right in the ſight of God.“ Acts, viii. 21. As, 
on the one hand, theſe religious diſpofitions, ariſing from the 
energy of the Holy Spirit, may be in the foul without ex- 
ternal evidence ; ſo, on the other, there may be the evil 
tempers of pride, envy, anger, malice—and theſe alſo cha- 
racterize the man. Therefore, though all our knowledge 
be derived to the ſoul, the only ſeat of it, through its union 
with the body, yet it is not all expre/ed through that 
medium: which, by the way, affords a ſtrong preſumptive 
proof that the ſoul is naturally diſtin, and may exiſt and 
act apart, from the body. =: | | 

The body, you ſay, © when 3% diſpeſed, mult limit the 
powers and activity of the ſoul, and can in no manner aid. 
© or aſſiſt its powers or energy.“ (ib. p. 45.) Suppoſe the 
powers and activity of the ſoul ſhould be limited by its union 
with the body, who is to find fault? Has the creature a 
right to arraign his creator? Or, is that a reaſon for deny. 
ing ſuch an union exiſts? When all creatures were merely * 
potentially in the will of God, and had no other exiſtence, 
who were to chuſe their ſtations, appoint their uſes, and lay 
out their different ranks and af ? If man be not an 
angel, or a horſe a man, who made the difference? The 
Lord was not obliged to make man at all; but, if man was 
to conſtitute a part of his great ſyſtem, ſurely he had an 
unqueſtionable right to form him as he pleaſed, —But, fir, 
allow me to put a queſtion on your aſſertion, Are you a 
competent judge of the diſpeſition of the human body prior 
to the introduction of fin, or after the reſurrection? If fo, 
we would be obliged to you for communicating-your know- 
ledge—but, if not, you muſt, of courſe, be unequal to the 
proof of what you aſſert; + Pleaſe to judge for yourſelf and 
anſwer accordingly. As to all the diſorders and indiſpo- 
* fitions* of the body at preſent, and death at laſt, thefe are 
the juſt conſequents of fin ; for which reaſon, to name them = 


[ne .] 


this part of the ſubject, is like calling a witneſs into court 
who 1s a ſtranger to the matter in hand. For, though it be 
true that the ſoul labors under ſome impediments and dif. 
advantages at preſent, through union with the body, in 
— :30mgt of ſin ; yet, that does not affect the original 
ormation and compoſition of man, nor his ſtate after the 
reſurrection; but nevertheleſs to one of theſe. the * 
* diſpoſition* of the body ſhould be properly referred: and, 
the circumſtances being not at all parallel, no argument can 
be drawn from one to the other. When I hear an author 
aſſert therefore that © the body when 6% di/po/ed can in no 
* manner aid or aſſiſt the ſoul—I naturally look for proof; 
but, as no proof is adduced, and, as infinite wiſdom had a 
lorious deſign in forming man of ſuch component parts, 
am obliged to diſmiſs the caſe for want of evidence. 
J am, &c. LY S | 
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LETTER XVI. 


REVEREND SIR, 

af CCORDING to your ſyſtem, it ſeems, Man is no 
more than what we now ſee of him. The corporal 
and mental faculties inhere in the ſame ſubſtance, grow, 
© ripen, and decay together.“ (ib. p. 2. Mr. Baxter calls 
this ,* a wilful miſtale; (Enquiry, F. i. p. 379. ed. 2.) 
of which yoù are io judge for yourſelf. As far as this de- 
claration reſpects identity of perſon I ſhall not add any thing 
to what is ſaid before in Remarks, p. 19. but ſhall now 
conſider it in a different light. Tf this language be duly 
conſidered it will naturally lead us to a — alread 
proved to be an abſurdity—namely, that there is ſelf- 
motion in matter. I need not ſtay to prove that man is an 
active being, or that his corporal actions ariſe from the 
exerciſe of his mental faculties—but, if his © corporal and 
mental faculties inhere in the /ame ſubſtance, and man be 
wholly a material being, no more than we now ſee of him, 
then, the inference unavoidably is, either that matter is ca- 
pable of ſelf. motion, or man is not an active being. As 
there is no alternative, the choice is referred, fir, to your 
i thought, Lam aware you would , 
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this dilemma by allowing man to be a voluntary agent, and 
by ſaying that he is inJuenced by motives—but, on your 
hypotheſis, this only 1 the face of the argument, 
without affording any relief to the difficulty before us—for, 
if motives operate mechanically, man then ean be no more 
than a material machine, put and kept in motion by fortign 
force, and acts only as he is ached upon ; which entirely de- 
ſtroys all voluntary agency, and utterly annihilates all viee 
and virtue. N [1.4 24-4. 4 
Conſonant with the above declaration you tell us that we 
are © juſt as much fatigued with thinking as with walking,“ 
and that there is juſt the ſame reaſon to conclude, that 
the thinking powers are exhauſted in che one caſe, as that 
the walking powers are exhauſted in the other.” (ib. p. 99.) 
Where there is © juſt the ſame reaſom for concluding that two 
things are exactly alike and equal, the conclufion muſt be 
drawn from juft the ſame evidence. This, ſurely, no unpre- 
judiced perſon will undertake to tell us is true in the preſent 
caſe.— Suffer me to ſtate this matter for you, fir ; and poſſi- 
bly it may diſabuſe your mind reſpe&ing it. Cana carpenter 
throw a tree, ſquare his timber, and ſaw his plank,'without 
tools? Can he perform theſe actions if his tools be blunt? 
No. But, will this prove that the carpenter's internal ea- 
parity is loſt, or even diminiſhed? Are his tools the 1 
when the work is performed? No. He could have dene 
his work at that given time had his tools been properly 
fitted? Yes. The application of this fimile is too eaſy t6 
need much illuſtration ; however, I will employ one moment 
upon it. When the Creator formed man it is clear, by the 
event, that he deſigned the body to be the fervant of the 
ſoul, correſponding to the carpenter and his tools; but, like 
theſe tools, through ſin, the body is not always in order for 
that action which the mind may be otherwiſe diſpoſed to 
perform. In this wiſe Gee the various corporal members 
were adjuſted to the ſeveral uſes for which the ſoul might 
need them—the feet for walking; the hands for action; the 
tongue for ſpeech ; the eyes for ſeeing; and the brain for 
thinking. But they are none of them agents, or the doers 
of the work in which they are employed ; any more than the 
tools of the carpenter. The eye neither fees itſelf, nor any 
other object. It is only the medium of viſion to ſomewhat that 
uſes it. The ſame reaſoning would hold even of the brain 
Itſelf, and indeed would univerſally obtain; were it not 
for the power of ſyſtem and prejudice. It is true, the L 
appointed a more important part, in Tome reſpects, —_— 
| rain, 


I m2 1 
drain than the feet; but this does not change the nature of 
the caſe; for the principle that employs them is truly inex- 


hauſtible in point of capacity for action, though at times, 
through bodily infirmity, he may be partially incapable of 


doing what he wiſhed. Are the ears diſordered ? Has the 
palſy ſeized the tongue or enfeebled the hands? Be it ſo— 


no argument cat be drawn from hence to prove that the ſoul's 
natural capacity depends on theſe members, any more than 
that of the carpenter on his tools ; for, let the fitneſs of 
theſe different members for exerciſe be reftored, and they 
are immediately employed as before. The brain is no more 
an agent in thinking, than the tongue in ſpeaking, or the 
eye in ſeeing—being but matter, it can give no motion to 
itſelf, nor to any, thing elſe, but is equally the ſervant of 
the mind with the feet and the hands. Every man's ex- 


to all the ſyſtems of philoſo For an illuſtration of this, 


8 al db in this caſe, is demonſtration to him, in oppoſition 
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Vou ſeem deſirous of knowing hoxw the ſoul accompanies 
the body, how it is contained in it, and how it changes 
place together with it.“ (ib. p. 57.) All the difficulty 
here muſt lie with the materialiſt; becauſe the believer in 
a ſoul denies that ſpirit bears any relation, to ſpace, and 
therefore cannot change place with the body—nor can it, for 
the ſame reaſon, be contained in it, for, properly ſpeaking, 
nothing can be contained in matter but matter. Accompany 
the body it may, and muſt, while the body lives, but, how 
it does ſo, I have no knowledge. The great Jehovah formed 
ſuch a relative union between the body and the mind as to 
conſtitute an individual ; and, hence we ſay, with propriety, 
Such a perſon was here, but he is gene. How that. union 
was formed at firſt, how it is continued through life, and 
how it will ſubſiſt for ever after the reſurrection, I cannot 
tell; nor am I at all ſolicitous to know. The union itſelf, 
as a fad, is aſcertained by ſuch evidence, as to ſuperſede 
all reaſonable doubt; and I can eaſily leave the manner of 


it with him who does all things well.“ See Mark, vii. 37. 


No part of my intereſt conſiſts in underſtanding kya, the 
Lord performs his work ; but in a proper apprehenſion of 
the work after it is done. That, | could not underſtand 


without the capacity of God; this, I may perceive though 
only a creature; and, I am content with my ſtation. : 
The mutual influence of body and ſoul on each other is 
ſaid to be © a difficulty, and a *myſtery that we cannot com- 
difficulty you allow yourſelf 

to 


prehend.“ (ib. p. 60.) This 
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to call an © impoſſibility, a centradictien. A contradiction 
{milar to tranſubſtantiation or the doctrine of the trinity. No 
perſon has authority to declare any propoſition contradictory 
ill he 15 poſſeſſed of ſufficient evidence to prove it. When you 
have been elevated to the throne of God, and ſrom thence 
taken a comprehenſive view of the infinite nature of deity ; 
then, and not till then, ſhall I ſappoſe you have authority for 
calling the trinity a contradiction. Should you be vain enough 
to {uppoſe that your thoughts are the ſtandard of truth; allow 
me to obſerve that you will ſoon be convinced that your 
woughts are vain indeed! None is a judge of God but him- 
{elf ; and if his teſtimony be rejected we have nothing left by 
wich to ſteer our courſe, Had the word of God, fr, faid as 
much in favor of tranſubſtantiation as of the trinity, your lan- 
guage had paſſed without notice; but, when a prefe/ed friend 
to revelation can take ſuch liberty, I am obliged to ay I want 
an epithet to expreſs my feelings. The authority of revelation 
in general, and the doctrine of the trinity in particular, will 
exiſt and triumph when all the doctrines of popery will be 
treated as they deſerve; and when all the advantages of philo- 
fephy, compared with the ſalvation of a finner, will be infinitely 
lighter than vanity—I mean the day of Chriſt. As far as this 
matter refers to myſtery and the trinity, I have nothing now 
to add to what was faid upon it before. (R. p. 53, &c.) 
As to the other part, that which reſpects the action and re- 
action of matter and ſpirit, as you chuie to expreis it, you will 
permit me to ſay it is a difficulty made entirely by the mate- 


rialiſt; for, in a philoſophical ſenſe of te terms, it is impoſſible ]. 


that matter and ſpirit ſhould ac upon each other. Their acting 
upon one another I muſt and do deny, till agency is proved to 
exit in matter, and till a common property is proved to exiſt in 
matter and ſpirit. If any gentleman may think himſelf 
ſufficient for this work, he is hereby invited to undertake it 
remembering, that, till this be done, all that is faid in defence 
of materialiſm, is a mere ſound of words, and ſtands for no- 
thing but with the credulous. Were this ſubject properly 
ſtated, I flatter myſelf that, to an unprejudiced mind, the- 
ſuppoſed difficulty would vaniſh at-once. The whole procecds, 
| apprehend, from a miſtaken notion namely, that our bodies 
4 ſouls mutually affect each other in a mere mechanical way, 
by a certain ſort of momentum or force, ſomewhat like the 


palate-wheel and eſcapement of a clock or watch; than which 


nothing is further from fact, or more pregnant with abſurdity. 
For it is proved above that, if this be a truth, there is as much 
virtue in a watch as a man. WAS 
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The great God having given exiſtence to matter continues, 
by a relative union inſcrutable to us, to diſpoſe of the whole, 
and of each part, every moment, according to his own pleaſure, 
Its being, ſhape,. ſize, and place, in every poſſible ſenſe of the 
terms, are unceaſingly ſubje& to his almighty will. And, as 
man was deſigned to wear the image of his Maker, his having 
a certain portion of the material ſyſtem committed, in ſome 
ſenſe, to his care and control for a time, as well as appointed 
for his uſe ; appears to be a plan worthy of the great Supreme 
to adopt and realize. That the ſoul receives her ideas and 
knowledge through union with the body, and, that all the 
viſible corporal actions are ſubject to mental authority, accord- 
ing to the conſtitution of heaven; may be granted — but, {till 
the queſtion returns, How is this mutual affection produced ? 
To which, I am free to ſay, I ſhould gladly receive a ſolid 
anſwer? I know the wiſeſt anatomilts have ſpoken well on the 
nerves and muſcles, as connected with our ſenfition and motion ; 
but this is far, very far, from accounting for the ſubje& before 
us. Nerves and muſcles are certain parts of matter wiſely and 
veautifully arranged by the great God—and, being ſo, they 
are the inſtruments but cannot be the cauſes of motion or ſen- 


ſation. Senſe and motion are both foreign to the nature of 


matter. That the ſoul is ſenſibly affected with objects through 
the medium of the body; that the body is affected from the 
fears, hopes, and volitions of the ſoul; and that this mutual 
affection ariſes from their union, is a fact —and, if it cannot 
be explained, muſt remain even a myferious fact, however 
unwelcome that idea may appear to ſome readers. 'The laurel, 
therefore, fir, that is propoſed for this expoſition, awaits to 
adorn your brow. * How yolition reſults from motive, and 
© how the motion of the hand reſults from volition,” it ſeems, 
© are not very difficult problems? to you. (v. iii. p. 259.) The 
facts are granted; but how they become facts I do not yet 
ſee ; you are therefore requeſted, fir, to favor us with the med: 
of operation, 1 ſee a number of letters ranged into ſyllables, 
words, and ſentences ; and, by doing ſo, I underſtand the 
meaning of him who did it : but is it by mechanical impulſe 
that I receive this knowledge? It will mean nothing to ſay, 
Yes—except you can prove it. And, if it be not ſo, then, there 
muſt be a way by which my mind may receive ideas and know- 
ledge, through union with my body, without the medium of 
action and re- action; that is, mechanical impulſe. Beſides, 
if action and re- action be admitted between our bodies and 
ſouls, the ſame muſt he granted between the eternal mind and 
matter which, by conſequence, would exclude all mind 3 
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the univerſe. ' And, this, by leading us entirely into mate- 
rialiſm, would render us unable to give a reaſon for any occur- 
rence in the heavens, earth, or ſeas, 'This thought has no 
alternative, as I can ſee, but allowing that God is truly and 
properly a ſpirit—that is, an immaterial being : and then the 
doctrine of created mind will follow of courſe. Mr. Locke 
very juſtly reaſons thus—* My k right hand writes, while my 
© left —4 is ſtill ; what cauſes reſt in tho one and motion in 
the other? Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind; 
my thoughts only changing, my right hand reſts, and the 
* left hand moves. This is matter of fact, which cannot be 
« denied: explain this, and make it intelligible, and then the 
next ſtep will be to underſtand creation.“ 1 am, &c. 
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LETTER XVIL 


REVEREND SIR, 


HERE are five or fix more of your ſuppoſed difficulties 
attending the doctrine of a ſoul, which J ſhall briefly 
conſider in this letter, and then proceed. As, 

I. In the ſentence of death paſſed on Adam after his fin, if 
there he a ſoul diſtinct from the body, then, you ſay, All 
the puniſhment that is mentioned in this ſentence, is inflicted 
© on the mere paſfive inſtrument of the ſoul, while the real 
criminal 1s ſuffered to eſcape.* (v. i. p. 119.) I have no 
doubt but that Adam's body, had he not ſinned, would have 
been poſſeſſed of immortality ; but by tranſgreſſion he became 
obnoxious to corporal death, and therefore that ſentence was 
righteouſly paſſed upon him. And, through federal union with 
him, the ſame ſentence is executed alſo on millions of his poſterity 
who never ſinned after his ſimilitude. This is a plain proof 
that corporal death is, z# it/elf, a penal evil. But to ſuppoſe 
that corporal death is the whole meaning of that ſentence, is 
contrary to the moſt abundant evidence by which any fact can 
be confirmed. Por, 1: It is proved above that matter cannot 
in; and, therefore, if there be ſin in the world, there muſt be 
a ſeparate ſoul : becauſe ſin is not a phyſical quality. If 


reaſon be a material modification, and motives the impulſe of 


and death cannot be, in any ſenſe, a ſenggce that ſuppoſes fin, 


mechanical influence, the doctrine of mora |: comes to nothing; 
2 but 
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but the mere pliyſical effect of a correſponding cauſe—as the 
parts of a ſtone are ſeparated by gunpowder. Again, as matter 
cannot fin, ſo neither can it ſuffer. Modify matter as you 
pleaſe no pain is felt, nor can be felt, by the change you make. 
Corporal death, in this view, is ſimply a derangement of an 
organized maſs of matter; the ſeparation of which is as inca- 
pable of giving pain to thie particles which compoſed it, as the 
union of them afforded —— : both of which are abſolutely 
out of the queſtion. It man, therefore, be wholly a material 
being, there is neither fin nor ſuffering in the — 

a chimera muſt that hypotheſis be which leads to ſuch a con- 
cluſion? 2. The puniſhment inflicted purſuant to this ſentence, 
it is clear from the above, muſt terminate on the © real criminal,” 
tae {oul, and not the © paſſive inſtrument, the body. Though 
the ſoul be the more important part of man, yet the body is a 
neceſſary conſtituent part. A temporal ſeparation of body and 
ſoul therefore was threatened as a puniſhment for ſin—ſin 
being committed the puniſhment was inflited ; and death 
reigns by fin to this day. Bur as it is the ſoul that feels the 
pain of ſeparation, and not the body; it is manifeſt that the 
puniſhment is inflicted on that, and not on this. The being 
of death in the world, as the wages of ſin, for this reaſon, 
neceſſarily concludes for a ſeparate foul. 3. But further, how 
did the ſoul, the real criminal eſcape ?? Having rebelled 
againſt his Maker, the ſinful man immediately expreſſed that 
alienation from God, and thoſe emotions of {laviſh fear, which 
ſin naturally induces ; and which terminated in a vain attempt 
to flee from his preſence. See the darkneſs of his mind—the 
perturbation of his conſcience—and the pride of his heart, 
when cited before his offended Legiſlator | Is this to © eſcape,” 
fir? This is to ſuffer—this is peculiar to the ſoul, It is 
the ſoul, and not the body, that feels the torture of guilty 


fears, and is alarmed at the judge's approach! And, 4. There 


15 a death in fin, and a coming ſhort, or being deprived, of 
the glory of God. Rom. iii. 23. We were made upright in 
our firſt father; Ecc. vii. 29. that is, knowledge, righteouſ- 
neſs, and true holineſs were the moral excellencies of human 
nature in its primeval ſtate.— But, alas! The gold is become 
dim; the moſt fine gold is changed! There is none that 
underſtandeth, none that ſeeketh after God, none that doeth 
good, no, not one.“ Pf. xiv. $3: Lam. iv. 1. Rom. iii. 10. 
I F there was no depravation of heart, there could be no irre- 
gularity of manners—nor can the — or habits, of vice, 
exceed the fountain whence they flow. For the effect — 
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exceed the cauſe. Now though ſuch various and very different 
moral qualities are ſpoken of as in, or belonging to, the avbole 
man, body and foul, yet it is manifeſt that, in fact, they cannot 
be applied but to a rational and weluntary agent; which all the 
world knows a material body can never be. For theſe reaſons 
I conclude that the ſentence paſſed on our great progenitor i; 
completely unintelligible, view it in what light you pleaſe, if 
we have no ſoul diſtinct from the body. al 
II. If there be a ſoul, you aſk, What occaſion can there 
be for a reſurrection or general judgment?“ (ib. p. 131.) 
The plain anſwer is this Though there be a ſoul, and though 
it ſurvive the body in a ſeparate ſtate of conſcious exiſtence, 
yet the . judgment and refurrection are neceſſiry.— 
1. Becauſe the foul is but a part of the man. The whole man 
will be included in the final ſentence, whether in a ftate of fin 
or ſalvation; and therefore it is requtũte that the whole man 
appear before the throne of God. 2. As the whole man, body 
and foul, is the ſubject of God's oral government NOW, fo he 
will appear to be when the preſent form of that adminiſtration 
mall be ſucceeded with the general audit of the world. In 
that day, the great judge © will bring to light the hidden things 
« of darkneſs, and make manifeſt the counſels of the hearts.“ 
1 Cor. iv. 5. The _ will be divided from the goats— 
the moral, religious, and eternal ſtates of men ſtand full in 
view ; while God the judge will appear to have been, not a 
governor of mere animated clay, but of reaſonable creatures; 
not of thinking confcious matter, but of voluntary and moral 
agents—who have been the ſubjects of his la, and are now 
amenable at his bar. Without a general judgment the public 
character of Jehovah would not be ſo manifeſt to all his crea- 
tures as he has deſigned ; and without a reſurrection of the 
body, but part of the man would appear at that grand aſſize. 
As the reſurrection and judgment ſuppoſe the moral agency of 
man, and as moral agency cannot belong to matter, however 
diſpoſed, for this reaſon the doctrine of a ſoul is ſo far frem 
being ſuperſeded by them, that they both illuſtrate and con- 
firm it. To be conſiſtent, therefore, fir, with yourſelf, I think 
you muſt either receive this doctrine of a ſoul, or give up the 
reſurrection and general judgment: for, they appear to be 
neceſſarily involved in each — and to ſtand or fall together: 
While the word of God reveals the reſurrection and future 
r er it is clear that no evidence can be collected from it 
in favor of your hypotheſis; but, on the contrary, wheever 
receives your ſyſtem mutt, at leaſt virtually, deny and * 
| 2 
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the word of God : for, take away the moral agency of man, 
and the bible becomes the molt uſeleſs and unmeaning of all 
books; admit man's moral agency, and no man can prove, 
either from ſound philoſophy or revelation, his entire mor- 

tality. | | | 
III. Upon the ſuppoſition of a ſoul, you are pleaſed to call 
the reſurrection * the degradation, inſtead ot * the great 
© Jubilee of the virtuous and the good.” (ib. p. 47.) And 
4- you do this, it ſeems, becauſe you conſider the re- union of 
the body a real and neceſſary incumbrance to the ſoul.” This 
oes upon a mere unproved {uppoſition—yea, a ſuppoſition 
700 not ſee you attempt to prove; namely, That the body 
prior to fin did, and after the reſurrection will, prove a real 
and neceſſary incumbrance to the ſoul, in the exerciſe of its 
faculties and the enjoyment of its happineſs. So far a hin- 
| drance as to interfere with the pleaſure which would other- 
wiſe be felt, and which the Lord might otherwiſe impart. 
When there is any thing in this 2 difficulty, beſides 

the bare ſound of words, it ſhall be conſidered. 

IV. The mortality of the thinking part of man' is in- 
deed thought by ſome to be unfavorable to morality and 
religion'—but you ſay it is without the leaſt reaſon.” 
= p. 155-) From this I muſt beg leave, ſir, totally to 
iſſent, for two reaſons. 1. Becauſe 1 cannot ſee how the 
mortality of man's thinking part, as you expreſs it, can 
poſſibly conſiſt with a © /amene/s and continuity of conſciouſneſs? 
(ib. 2 159.) This is a problem which 1 am not yet able 
to ſolve. Am I a conſcious agent xow? Shall I be the 
ſame in the day of judgment? Mult I not be equally con- 
ſcious at every intervening moment from this time to that, in 
order to conſtitute a © /amene/5 and contixuity of conſciouſneſs ?? 
And can I continue to be conſcious without thought, or 


think when my ſoul is extin& and gone? You will excuſe 


| me, fir, if I refer theſe queries to your mature reflection; 
| for they really deſerve attention. A certain author ſays, 
It is very abſurd that the ſoul ſhould be ſucceſſively gene- 

© rated by every pulſe of the heart, or blown up with every 
| © reſpiration of the lungs. A power may be inherent in, 


© © hourly produced by mechanical motion, conſtantly begot, 
© conſtantly die, have no ſubje& to reſide in; and be itſelf 
© the ſubje& of other powers and capacities, as the ſoul of 
© man is, are abſurdities not to be paralleled.“ And, fur- 
ther, I muſt diſſent from you—2. Becauſe, before 1 pm 
; at 


© or belong to, one certain ſubjeF ; but that a power ſhould be ö 
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that my thinking part dies with my body, I muſt renounce 
all the evidence of revelation for a ſeparate ſtate, and reject 
all the experience of ſaints and ſinners in the proſpe of it. 
And, when I have done this, what motive can remain to 
engage my regard to morality and religion? I ſuppoſe no 
perſon leſs learned than yourſelf will undertake to tell me! 
The moſt evident practical tendency of your doctrine is this 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 1 Cor. xv. 32. 
Dr. Young, on immortaljty, ſays it is | 

A theme for ever, and for all, of weight, 

* Of moment infinite ! bur reliſht moſt 

By theſe, who love thee moſt, who moſt adore.” 
It is true, this ſentiment may be diſputed, may be denied— 
and ſo may the ſhining ſun ; but that will prove a dreadful 
or delightful truth when this ſhall ſhine no more. Nothing 
but a guilty conſcience, or a very darkened underſtanding, 
in my humble opinion, will lead a man to wiſh, much leſs 
believe, leaſt of all maintain, that his ſoul dies with his 
body, See Letter V. on Annihilation. 

V. It ſeems alſo a difficulty with you, © How perſons can 
be ſaid to periſh ;* if there be a ſoul diſtin from, and 
that will ſurvive, the body. (ib. p. 131.) Allow me the 
freedom, ſir, and I will attempt to relieve your mind re- 
ſpecting this ſubjet. As the apoſtle was about to eſtabliſh 
x doctrine of the reſurrection (in 1 Cor. xv.) againſt thoſe 
who denied it ; amongſt other methods of defence, he argues 
from an abſurditv, thus—* If there be no reſurrection of the 
dead, then Chriſt is not riſen ; and if Chriſt be not riſen, 
our preaching is vain, we are falſe witneſſes of God, your 
faith is vain, ye are yet in your fins, and thoſe who are 
fallen aſleep in Chriſt are periſbed — that is, if you deny 
the reſurrection of the dead, you virtually deny the immor- 
tality of - the ſoul, and a ſeparate future ſtate : for, if body 
and ſoul die together, there is no proof of a reſtoration, but 
both muſt periſb together. But, if ye believe a future ſtate, . 
ye muſt believe the immortality of the ſoul,” and the reſur- 
rection of the dead: for they neceſſarily imply one the 
other. This argument, uſed by the. apoſtle, evidently 
ſhews me the abſurdity of holding the reſurrection, and deny- 
ing the immortality of the ſoul. But more of this here- 
after. | 

It is granted that the term periſh is uſed to expreſs the loſs 
of aneye, an hand, and ſometimes corporal life—but, as yet, 
never found the text where it ſignifies the loſs of —— 

being. 
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being, If there be ſuch a paſſage, you will do me a favor, 
fir, to point it out. On the contrary, the following parts 
of God's word are worthy of ſcrious conlideration, Our 
Lord ſaid to his twelve apoſtles, when he ſent them forth to 
preach the goſpel, * Go to the loſt (perifed) ſheep of the 
* houſe of Iſrael.“ Matt. x. 6. And, of himſelf, he ſays, 
The ſon of man is come to ſeek and to ſave that which was 
© loſt, periſhed.” Luke, xix. 10. Here, and in ſeveral other 
* the term expreſſes a ſtate of moral death, in the 
oſs of the diyine image, of communion with God and en- 
joyment of him; in conſequence of ſin. And, if Chriſt be 
not riſen, all thoſe who have died in the profeſſion of faith 
an Chriſt are yet in that ſtate ; that is, they are in this ſenſe 
periſhed. For, there can be no communion with God, or 
enjoy ment of him, either here or hereafter, but in conſequence 
of the obedience, death, and reſurreQion of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, Again; God $O loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him 


© ſhould not periſb, but have everlaſting life.“ John, iii. 16. 


And the Redeemer ſays, © I give unto my ſheep eternal life, 
and they ſhall never peri.” John, x. 28. Here it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve—1. The per/ons contraſted. Believers and 
unbelievers ;. or ſheep and goats. And—2. The contraſt 
of fates, Thaſe are ſaid to have eternal life—The/e, by in- 
ference, to periſh. Now as the phraſe, eternal life, never 
ſignifies a tate of conſcious being only, but always a ftate 
ſpiritual happineſs and delight in the immediate viſion 
of God; ſo, by juſt antitheſis, the term peri/þ cannot fairly 
be conſtrued to deſign a ſtate of non-being, or unconſcioui- 
neſs, but is expreſſive of conſcious miſery in ſeparation from 
God, and enmity againſt him. And if Chriſt be not riſen, 
then, all who have exchanged worlds, profeſſors or profane, 
are thus geriſbed, and muſt remain in that ſtate for ever. 
VI. It is allowed that David ſays, © In death there is no 
* remembrance; of thee : in the grave who ſhall give thee 
thanks?“ And many ſimilar paſſages are found in the old 
teſtament. But, upon the whole of ſuch evidence, I would 
beg leave to obſerve—1. That it is the language of the 
afflicted ſaint of God. And—2. That it is expreſſive of his 
deſire to haue life continued for the glory of God before the 
ſons of men. Feeling a warm ſends of grateful love upon 
his mind, and knowing that in the grave he cannot glorify 
God As he may be helped to do upon earth; he earneſtly 
ſeeks the return of health and ſtrength that his great _ 
1 might 
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might be exalted, As far as I have obſerved, where cor- 
relponding language is found, theſe two thoughts would 
explain all ſuch paſſages. The pre/ext ſtate is the period to 
magnify the riches and power of divine grace in a courſe of 
humble and cheerful obedience—the future is more imme- 
diately the ſeat of felicity ; where the wicked cannot come, 
Of this, the child of God is ſenſible—with it, he deſires 
always to be duly imprefſed—and, in conſequence of it, when 
afiifed, he is ſolieitous that life may be ſpared and vigor 
reſtored that his Father may be glorified, | 

That a believer has any apprehenſion of falling into a 
ſtate of unconſciouſneſs on the death of his body, no man 
can prove—and, yet, if it be a fact, it is ſtrange that it was 
never underſtood and received !—But, if it cannot be proved, 
it is vain to receive the doctrine built upon it. There is no 
text, in the whole bible, that I ever found, where the ſoul 
of man, that part of man on which the image of God is 
ſtamped; that part of man which knows and fears, which 
loves and enjoys God; in which that part of man is taught 
either to expect or dread a ſtate of non-exiſtence—for, if ſo, 
it muſt be promiſed as a bleſſing, or threatened as a puniſh- 
ment. But, what happineſs can I enjoy, or what miſery 
can I endure, when 1 have no conſcious exiſtence? To 
eſpouſe a notion which 1s not only unſupported but oppoſed 
both by reaſon and revelation, betrays a weakneſs and cre- 
dulity not eaſily paralleled, I am, &c. 


LETTER XVIII. 


REVEREND SIR, 


OU have favored us with an account of the ſoul, in 

long detail, from the oriental and other authors; and, 
Joubtlets, the public are your debtors for this labor. What 
15 the reſult of all this ; but a preſumptive argument in favor 
of the truth you oppoſe? For, who can give a reaſon for 
the occurrence to mankind of the firſt thought of a ſoul 
ſeparate from the body, if no ſuch thing had exiſted? That 
the philoſophy of theſe authors was bad, in ſome reſpects, 
and their theology worſe, has nothing in it ſurprizing—nor 
is it unlikely, nor unaccountable, that ſome of them mig . 
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teach the doing evil that good might come,—But, all this 
apart from our ſubjeQ—a ſoul exiſting, they attempted to 
ſay the beſt they could, perhaps ; and it is no wonder they 
differed for want of light, Were their conceptions indeter. 
minate, and their language various? How came it to paſs 
that you ſo very cloſely followed them in this reſpect? If 
there be juft the ſame reaſon to conclude that the brain 
thinks, as that it is white and ſoft,” (v. ili. p. 61.) one 
* naturally expect juſt the ſame evidence of it. At leaſt, 
ſuch evidence as would produce juſt the ſame conviction of 
one as of the other. But, is this to be found? However, 
ſir, if what you ſay be true, it is pity you ſhould be ſo looſe 
and uncertain in your expreſſions on the ſubject. It leaves 
the reader at a loſs to know your meaning—makes him 
ſtumble at the threſhold—and gives him aw occaſion to ſuſ- 
pect the zruth of your hypotheſis before he has time to 
examine it. | 

Every author ſhould avoid ambiguity where he can be 
definitive. I have obſerved, that, when a gentleman has a 
favorite hypotheſis to ſupport, and he be called to criticize 
on ſome terms and phraſes which particularly affect his 
ſyſtem, it is not uncommon for him to diſplay his critical 
talents in a partial manner. This complaint, ſir, now lies 
againſt you, No doubt but warm attachment may induce 
precipitance, and lead us ſometimes to aſſume what we ought 
to prove; for this reaſon I ſhall only ſtate the fa# without 
taxing the deſign. I have ſlightly mentioned this idea in my 


Remarks (p. 39.) on the term AoyG@- or WORD, but now 
I refer to the Engliſh term Spirit ; which is allowed to be 
- ambiguous, It is a general word for various fluids—but, 
would any ſober reaſoner thence infer, that theſe things are 
intelligent agents ; or, that, therefore there are no intelli- 
gent beings but what are material? Let matter be as ſubtile 
and volatile as poſſible, ſtill it is but matter; and, you your- 
ſelf allow that, the moſt exalted and refined is fenialy the 
ſame with the groſſeſt. (v. i. p. 71.) If the ſoul of man 
therefore be material, and the eternal God material, no 
difference how you may vary the expreſſion, there can be 
no eſſential diſparity between them and the groſſeſt matter. 
But this is as unphiloſophical as it is profane, A material 
firſt cauſe is tantamount to no cauſe at all; unleſs it be 
allowed that matter could create and modify itſelf. This, 

ou know, fir, no one admits. The eternity of matter is 
held up as a ſolution of the difficulty —or, rather, this 

| abſurdity 
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abſurdity is offered as an apology for that. There will appear 
alſo ſimilar cauſe of complaint againſt your uſe of original 
words ; ſuch as (dz) Nepheſh and Pſuche (n). 

That the hebrew word Nepheſh is ſometimes uſed for man, 
the mortal part of man, ye for a dead body, is not denied; 
but, to have done your ſubje& juſtice, you, or your friend, 
ſhould have proved that it is never uſed in a higher ſenſe. 
Pardon me therefore, fir, if I attempt to furniſh the reader 
with a little better. view of the ſubject. And, I am not the 
leſs induced to do fo, becauſe you ſay the aſſiſtance of your 
* ingenious and worthy friend is decifeve in the caſe.” (ib. 
p. 118.) We ſhould not ſhout for victory before the battle, 
nor triumph before the conqueſt, When a witneſs is pro- 
duced in court it is not juſt, nay, it is not generous, to 
hinder him from delivering all his evidence—nor, to cloſe 
the buſineſs till he has fairly told his tale. Now, whether 
the conduct of your friend, reſpecting theſe two original 
words, does not ſomewhat reſemble this, the reader will 
judge for himſelf. I ſhall not be concerned to cite every 
paflage in point; becauſe, if the terms are ſo uſed in ſomes 
few as to prove their application to matter abſurd, my poſi- 
tion will be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, | 

* Unto thee, O Lord, do J lift up my SOUL. O keep 
* my SOUL, and deliver me: let me not be aſhamed, for I 
put my truſt in thee.” Pf. xxv. 1, 20. Gather not my 
*SOUL with ſinners, nor my life with bloody men.” 


PC. xxvi. 9. I ſaid, Lord, be merciful unto me; heal my- 


* SOUL, for I have ſinned againſt thee.” Pſ. xli, 4. © That 
* the SOUL be without knowledge, it is not good.” Prov, 
ix. 2. I would, however, by no means caſt, a ſlight on a 
certain text produced. by your friend, becauſe he ſeems to 
conſider it of great conſequence. The text I mean is this 
* The SOUL that ſinneth it ſhall die.“ Ezek. xviii. 4. Now, 
if this paſſage be underſtood —_— to your doctrine, 


then, a material being may be the ſubject both of moral 


good and evil—which poſition, if traced home, goes to prove 
that the holy and bleſſed God is neither more nor leſs than 
a material agent—than which nothing can be more abſurd 
and contradictory. And as to the death that follows upon 
ſin to the ſoul, it is proved before not to deſign a ſtate of non- 
being, but a ſtate of 'conſcious miſery, and that for ever; 
if pardoning mercy ,be not beſtowed in time. You are. 
deſired therefore to retreat from the ſhelter of your preſent. 


F : . . 


ſyſtem ; unleſs you chuſe to abide the ive, 
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this word (Naſham) is breath ; as that of Nephe 
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The equivocal uſe of a word ſhould always lead us to 
avoid an abſurd interpretation of it ; becauſe we are ſure 
that no author could have ſuch an idea in his intention of 
uſing it. In the following places the word Nepheſh is uſed 
by the Supreme Being of himſelf ; and ſignifies, { apfretiend, 
the majeſty of his nature and dignity of his conduct. I will 
* ſet my tabernacle amongſt you; and my SOUL ſhall not 
© abhor you.“ Lev. xxvi. 11. * Theſe fix things doth the 
Lord hate: yea, feven are an abomination to fis SOUL.“ 
Prov. vi. 16. Behold, my ſervant whom I uphold, mine 
* ele in whom my SOUL delighteth.” Ifai, xlii. 1. I will 
© rejoice over them to do them good, and I will plant them 
* in this land aſſuredly, with my whole heart, and with my 
whole SOUL.” Jer. xxxii. 41, If, on a review of this 
evidence, it ſhould be ſtill ſaid, that this term is not uſed 
to expreſs a nature eſſentially ſuperior to matter ; it muſt be 
manifeſt I think that hypotheſis prevails to a mournful de- 
gree indeed! Nor would I forget to add, that, I truſt 
ever to be kept from embracing that ſyſtem, however re- 
commended, which leaves no natural or eſſential difference 
between the firſt cauſe of all things and matter. 

Before I go any further, permit me to aſk a queſtion, — 
While your friend was ſurveying the original of man, how 
was it, fir, that Nepheſh was ſelected to be deciſive in the 
* caſe,” and Neſhama (77,293) omitted? Is not this em- 
ployed, by inſpiration, in deſcribing man's creation as well. 
as that ? Let me be favored with your patience, fir, while 
I briefly hint at the uſe of this word. It is equivocal in its 
application ; for which reaſon it is proper to treat it in a 
manner ſimilar to the laſt. In the account of creation, it is 
ſaid that, | 

The Lord God formed man of the duſt of the ground, 
© and breathed into his noſtrils the BREATH' of life, and 
© man became a living ſoul.“ Gen. ii. 7. It is allowed that 
the moſt common, and, perhaps, the primary, . N of 

is lift ; 

but it is a clear caſe that both are uſed, by the Spirit of Ha 
to denote ſomething eſſentially ſuperior to animal breath, or 
animal life. If not, no book ſurely can be ſo ambiguous 
and doubtful as the bible, whoſe reputation you ſo much 
profeſſedly regard. Apart from creation, this term is uſed 
of nan in the following places. The SPIRIT of man is 
© the candle of the Lord, ſearching all the inward parts of 
© the belly.” Prov, xx, 27, I will not contend for ever, 
7 neither 
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« neither will I be always wrath : for the ſpirit ſhould fail 
© before me, and the SOULS. which I have made.“ Iſai, 
wü. 16. When theſe paſſages are analyſed, or taker as 
they ſtand, I think it muſt diſcover, no ſmall-fhare offrefine- 
ment to ſuppoſe. they preach. the maferiality of man z or 
that they do not, as exprelsly as is needful, aſſert the dignity 
of the foul as effentially diftin& from the maſt exalted\ferms 
of matter, however modified, A refinement, of which;4 am 
not poſſeſſed ; and which I ſhall not envy in others, becanſe 
of its dangerous tendency. ,For. if this evidence; goes no 
higher. than matter reſpecting man, the ſame muſt be true 
alſo of his Creator; which 1 cannot admit. This word 
is likewiſe uſed of Gad in the ſubſequent places by Elihu; 
and are worthy of our notice. There is'a ſpinit in 
* man; and the INSPIRATION of the Almighty giveth 
them underſtanding. The ſpirit. of God hath made 
me, and the BAEATH of the Alwighty hath given me 
life.“ Job, xxxii. 8. xxxiii. 4. It ſhould not be forgotten, 
I think, that the ſame original word is uſed in theſe ſeveral 
places as in deſcribing the formation of the firſt man. 
Beſides, fir, had your friend been as impartial in his 
aſſiſtance, or you in accepting it, as the nature of the 
caſe required, he would have gone further ſtill; becauſe 
there is another, term reciprocally uſed of man and his 
Maker which ought to have been conſidered on this queſtion. 


I mean the bebrew word Ruach (FJ). It ſnould not bs 


concealed, however, that the more general acc tation. of 
this tarm is wind, air, breath—but, if it be poſſible, you are 
defired to reconcile ſuch an idea with your hypotheſis, when 
it occurs in the following texts. If you can, well—if yo 
cannot, the bible will not appear ſo uniformly and conffant 
to teach your material ſyſtem as you would have us ſuppoſè. 
Of man the word is uſed thus“ The Lord ſtirfed up 
* the SPIRIT of Cyrus king of Perfia, that he made 2 
© proclamation, &c.“ 2 Chron. xxxvt. 22. All the while 
my breath is in me, and the SPIRIT of God is in my 
© noſtrils.” Job, xxvii. 3. Create in me a clean heaft, Of 
God, and renew a right SPIRIT within me.“ Pf. Ii. 10. 
J commune with my own heart, and my SPIRIT made 
«diligent ſearch,” Pf. lxxvii. 6. And the SPIRIT. ftialf 
return unto God who gave it.“ Bec. xii. 7. With m 
© foul have I deſired thee in the night, yea, with my SPIRIT 1 
© within me will 1 ſeek thee early.“ Hat. _— © Now 
_ © the Egyptians are men and not God, and their horſes __ 
© an 
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© and not SPIRIT.“ Ch. xxxi. 3. If the original word, in 
theſe places, out of many, can be fairly interpreted td mean 
any thing material, let it be done, and it ſhall be conſidered. 
Reſpecting Ecc. xii. 7. quoted above, you are pleaſed to 
aſſert that © the word Spirit denotes nothing more than breath 
© or life. By the ſame kind of figure,” you ſay, * our lives 
© are ſaid, Col. iii. 3. after death, to be hid with Chriſt in 
© God.” (ib. p. 129.) This argument you ſpoil by an un- 
ſuitable application. The text in Coloſſians has nothing to 
do with that in Ecclefiaſtes. Life, in the apoſtle's ſenſe of 
it, does not mean merely a ſtate of conſcious exiſtence, though 
that is included ; but an unalienable enjoyment of the divine 
life, which is a life of felicity, in conſequenee of union with 
Chriſt our head and repreſentative in the new and everlaſt- 
ing covenant. When he ſays, therefore, that our life is hid 
with Chriſt in God, he declares plainly the impoſlibility of 
the believer's final miſery becauſe of that union; in allufion 
to that life of natural happineſs we loſt by the fin and fall 
of our father Adam. Beſides, if the lives of good men 
© are not to appear, or be manifeſted,” as you ſay, till the 
* appearance, or ſecond coming of Chriſt,” then_ there can 
be no diſtinction of character, in ten thouſand inſtances, 
between a believer and an infidel, a ſervant of fin and a 


follower of Chriſt. - This aſſertion confounds the hope of 


the ſaint with the preſumption of the ſinner; and makes 
it impoſſible for us to diſtinguiſh the one from the other till 
the coming of the Judge. Yue, is there no ſuch thing as 
living by the faith of the Son of God ? Is not that Jite, a 
life of fellowſhip with the Father and with his Son, Jeſus 


Chriſt? Does not the Holy Spirit of God witneſs with the 
ſpirits of the ſaints that they are the children of God? Are 


not theſe bleſſings beſtowed and graces exerciſed on earth, in 
the preſent day? Thus the ſcripture teſtifies, and its teſti- 
mony is true. DireQly contrary, therefore, fir, to your 
aſſertion, it is clearly a fact, that the lives of good men are 
hid with Chriſt in God NOW, and appear manifeſtly to be 
ſo, It is true, The world does not know them, becauſe it 
© knows neither the Father nor the Son ;* (John, xvi. 3. 
i John, iii. 1.) but, when Chriſt, who is their life, ſhall 
appear, they ſhall appear with him in glory: that is, they 
ſhall be openly e to be his jewels, the objects of 


his love and the ſubje&s of his grace; even thoſe who were 
enabled to follow him through evil and good report, in the 


midſt of a crooked and perverſe generation. The ſpirit, 
Ke: | or 


C 199, 1 


does not imply any late of perception or enjoyment.* If fo, 
there can be no more evidence that my ſoul is with God after 
my death, than there was a thouſand years before my birth : 
for, on your hypotheſis, when the man is dead, what is there 
to return to God? Nothing, Life is gone, and there is no- 
thing left. According to this doctrine, there is no more im- 

rtance, or meaning, in Solomon's words, when uſed of a 
Ling ſaint, or ſinner, than when applied to a dying mite or 
oyſter, But, this is not at all ſurprizing; for, the bible muſt 
neceſſarily be deſtitute of ſenſe, in my idea of it, if the material 
ſyſtem be true. 


This term (Ruach) is alſo uſed of God in the ſubſequent 


places. And the SPIRIT of God moved upon the face of 


© the waters.“ Gen. i. 2. By the word of the Lord were the 
* heavens made; and all the hoſt of them by the BREATH of 
his mouth.“ Pf. xxxiii. 6. Caſt me not away from thy 
preſence; and take not thy holy SPIRIT from me.“ PC. Ii. 11. 
« Whither ſhall I go from thy SPIRIT ? or whither ſhall I 
* flee from thy preſence ? Pf. exxxix. 7. Thy SPIRIT is 
good, lead me into the land of uprightneſs.“ Pf. exliii. 10. 
It muſt be manifeſt, to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver, that I 


have not * all the evidence on this ſubject which the 


ſcriptures afford — but, if this part can be conſtrued into a 


friendly 11 * of your hypotheſis, ſo may all the reſt; and, 


therefore, I ſhall not enlarge it at preſent. That man is fl, 
and that he is mortal, I readily allow; but if, from the uſe 
of theſe different terms, nothing ſuperior is taught us to belon 
to him, the ſame concluſion alſo muſt be formed of his adorable 
Creator : and vice verſa. 


Your remark likewiſe on the hebrew word Baſar (W) , 
ſeems to me to be equally. unconvincing. Every one will 
allow that it is uſed of the human body, and of animals at 
large; but, fir, have you proved that it is never uſed of any 
thing ſuperior to animal fleſs Have you attempted it? To 
have ſhewn yourſelf a good workman, ſhould you not have 
done this ? Or, are we to credit you without enquiry? The 
whole you ſay upon it is ſhort, and therefore the reader ſhall 


ſee it. When the wickedneſs of men was ſo great that God 


© was reſolved to deſtroy them from the face of the earth by 
a flood, he ſays, Gen. vi. 3. My ſpirit ſhall not always firive 
with man, for that he alſo is eſo. Here,” you ſay, is no 
mention of any other ſuperior principle.“ (ib. p. 120.) 
Really, fir, I do not fee how you could Jave ſelected a _ 

when 


« or life, going to God, and remaining with him,“ you add, 


= 
when properly underſtood, more againſt your general ſyſtem. 


For, on your hypothefis, if the term Baſar has any meaning, 
it rivets faſt on matter ali that odium, baſene/5, and reproach, 
from which you are ſo very folicitous to have it delivered, 
This muſt neceſſarily follow ; or matter cannot, in any poſſible 
ſenſe, however modified, even though animated, be the ſub. 
ject of wickedneſs and the divine diſpleaſure. And, if matter 
be not the ſubje& of both, you apply this paſſage, in your 
view of it, to no purpoſe at all. Were there nothing odious, 
baſe, and reproachful in fin, the Divine Being could not be 
offended with it, or puniſh for it; but, ſeeing it is evident 
that both theſe are facts, it is neceſſary to conclude that man 
is a ſinner, and that he has a foul as well as a body. Had you 
conſulted the 12th verſe in the ſame chapter, methinks you 
could not have ſuppoſed the 3d to have been' friendly to your 
ſcheme. Let us hear it. © And God looked upon the earth, 
and behold it was corrupt: for all Fleſb (baſar) had corrupted 
© his way upon earth.“ That the term Fefs in your paſſage 
is expreſſive of human depravity, or fin of heart and life, is 
quite confirmed by the verſe I have quoted; and, in this light, 
it gives the reaſon why the Lord was reſolved to defiroy 
them with a flood : whereas, according to your idea, I do not 
ſee any meaning in it. Let us read the text with your expo- 
fition. © And the Lord ſaid, my ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive 
© with man, for that he alſo is leſh'—that is, I am refolved 
to deſtroy him with a flood for his wickedneſs, though hes is 
© merely a material being, and deſtitute of any other ſuperior 
principle. Can any unprejudiced man in the world main- 
tain ſuch a — as this ? It reminds me of a thought of a 
certain perſon, which I ſhall mention—* I moſt fincerely with 
© that the refinement of ſome gentlemen may not deprive them 
© of their common ſenſe, and a proper concern for the glory 
* of God.“ Moreover, you will ſuffer me to name two places 
more where this word occurs. The one is, Ifai. xl. 5. The 
c glory of the Lord ſhall be revealed, and all 75 (baſar) ſhall 
© {ee it together: for the mouth of the Lord hath poren "A, 
The other is, Joel, ii. 28. I will pour out my ſpirit upon 
© all a (baſar), and your ſons and your daughters ſhall pro- 
© pheſy.'—Can you, ſir, ſoberly conclude that the glory of the 
Redeemer is to be preſented before beings who are only matter 
in a certain modification, and deſtitute of any ſuperior prin- 
ciple! Matter, ſee / and fee the glory of an incarnate God to 
its preſent and future felicity ! Who can receive it? And 


Joel's prophecy began to be illuſtriouſly fulfilled on the Oy | 
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of pentecoſt, when the Holy Spirit imparted his miraculous 
gifts to the apoſtles, What! the 8 1 of wi dom and purity 

our out the gifts of tongues, and of healing, on matter ! 
Mater, that can neither ſee, nor hear, nor ſpeak, nor think ! 
O! how far beneath the beauty and dignity of the glorious 
goſpel of Chriſt is the material ſcheme ! In ſhort, it is as great 


a ſtranger to the exiitence of a rational creature, and the eternal 


God, as it is to that of a /aint or a finner / Rational matter is 
as great a paradox in ſound philoſophy, as ſinful or holy mat- 
ter is in divinity. Neither of which can enter my creed for 
want of evidence. I am, &c, : 
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REVEREND SIR, 


ROM the old teſtament let us turn to the new. Here alſo 

is the ſame defect on your part, as before, and ſimilar 
evidence on ours. Two words preſent themſelves for exa- 
mination, viz. uin Pſuche and ' Tye) Pneuma. As to 
the firſt, . your ingenious friend furniſhes but one paſſage ; as 
though the reader was to he convinced of your doctrine on the 
ſlighteſt obſervation.” The text, with its expoſition, ſtands 
thus—* Thou fool, this night ſhall thy ſoul (thy fe} be re- 
* quired of thee ; that is, this night zhou ſhalt die. Luke, xii. 20.“ 
(ib. p. 117) And die he did, no doubt; and therefore was 
incapable of feaſting himſelf, as he propoſed, with the ſuper- 
abundance of his wealth. But, does the original word never 


ſignify any thing ſuperior to animal life ? Is the extinction of 


the ſoul, at the death of the body, ſo very clearly revealed in 
the word of God, that your friend, or you, need no further 
evidence to prove it? Not quite ſo haſty, fir, if you pleaſe ; 
let us look, and think a little, for ourſelves, before we believe. 
That life is the more general acceptation of the word is 
granted; but, before you had propoſed this paſſage as deciſive 
in the caſe, you ſhould have proved, or ſome one for you, 
that it is never to be underſtood in a ſenſe ſuperior to animal 
life—then you would have appeared worthy of our credit, and 
we ſhould. have applauded your open and candid diligence. 
Out of many places where the word Pſuche is uſed of man I 
will mention a few. | | 
$ Tako 
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Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye ſhall find reſt unto your SOULS,” 
Matt. xi. 29. For what is a man profited if he ſhall gain 
© the whole world, and loſe his own SOUL ? or what ſhall a 
man give in exchange for his SOUL?” Matt. Xvi. 26. 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy SOUL.” 
Matt. xxii. 37. And Mary ſaid, My SOUL doth magnify 
the Lord.“ Luke, i. 46. Others may be found of ſimilar 
import below*, , - | 

In the two ſubſequent texts the bleſſed Gd uſes it of himſelf, 
by the pen of inſpiration. © Behold, my ſervant, whom I have 
* Choſen ; my beloved, in whom my SOUL is well pleaſed.” 
Matt. xii. 18. The juſt ſhall live by faith: but if any man 
draw back, my SOUL ſhall have no pleaſure in him.“ Heb, 
X. 38. The firit is the language of the Father concerning his 
eternal Son in the capacity of mediator ; and the laſt evidently 
reſpects the divine diſpleaſure towards apoſtate profeſſors, 

So much for Pſuche—allow me a few minutes juſt to men- 
tion the correſponding uſe of Pneuma ; and I will proceed. 
There is no perſon but knows that this term is uſed to expreſs 
the natural avid, in many places; but, in others, it as evidently 
deſigns ſomewhat that is naturally diſtin from and ſuperior to 
it. Favor the undermentioned texts with a little attention, 
and let a juſt judgment be formed of their import. 

Of man the inſpired volume ſpeaks thus. Bleſſed are the 
© poor in SPIRIT: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. v. 3. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 
© tation : the SPIRIT indeed is willing but the fleſh is weak.” 
Matt. xxvi. 41. My SPIRIT hath rejoiced in God my Sa- 
© yior.” Luke, i 47. © While Paul waited for them at Athens, 
© his SPIRIT was ſtirred in him, when he ſaw the city wholly 
given to idolatry.* Acts, xvii. 16. For God is my witneſs, 
* whom I ſerve with my SPIRIT in the goſpel of his Son.” 
Rom. i. 9. Circumciſion is that of the heart, in the SPIRIT,” 
Ch. ii. 29. Therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
« your SPIRIT, which are God's.“ 1 Cor. vi. 20. If the 
reader ſhould wiſh to ſee the ſame word in other places, he may 

conſult 


* 


* John, x. 24. Acts, iv. 32. Rom. ii. 9. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
2 Cor. xii. 15. Eph. vi. 6. Phil. i. 27. Col. iii. 23. Heb. 
iv. 12. x. 39. Xl. 3. James, i. 21. v. 20, 1 Pet. i. 9. ii. 25. 
2 Pet. ii. 8, 14. 
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conſult the foot of the page“. I would not omit, however, 
tue only remark you have made on the uſe of this word. It 
runs thus Though it be ſaid of the ſadducees, Acts, xxiii. 8, 
« that they ſay there is no reſurrection, neither angel, nor ſpirit, 
© it is not certain that by ſpirit (Tveuuz) in this place is meant 
the ſoul of a man, eſpecially as it is ſaid of the phariſees that 
they confeſs both, ra auupol e, as if there had been in 
fact but two articles mentioned before.” (ib. p. 203.) But, 
ſir, was it not your buſineſs to ſay for certain what they 
did mean by it? How came this to be omitted? It 1s pretty 
clear that by « ſpirit in this place? is not meant the infinite 
mind—your readers, therefore, who have fortitude enough to 
think for themſelves, while — wait for your information, 
may be induced, probably, to ſuppoſe that it ui mean ſome 
immaterial being. And, had you thought maturely of the 
!ubjet, one can hardly imagine that you ſhould lay much 
ſireis on the ambiguous term both. —How eafy, how natural, to 
underſtand it thus? Do the ſadducees deny the reſurrection 
and the exiſtence of ſpirits? The phariſces believe both'— 
that is, the reſurrection and the being of ſpirits ; whether 
angels or the ſouls of men. Though the term Beth a >) 
may ſometimes ſignify ſimply © zo articles,” as two perſons, 
Luke, i. 6, 7. or two hips, Luke, v. 7. yet, fir, you know that 
is not always the caſe ; for it is uſed of borzJes and wine, Matt. 
i. 17.—0f tares and awheat, Matt. xiii. 30 —and of blind 
leaders of the blind, Matt. xv. 14. No doubt but you have 
heard that, when a counſellor is retained, he will do all he 
can to ſerve is client; and that, a drowniag man will catch 
at every twin, Had you not been in a fimilar ſituation, we 
ſhould hardly have found this litile equivocal term make a part 
of your argument. | „ 45, in 
As to thaſe paſſages where the word. Pneuma is uſed of God, 
they ſo frequently preſent themſelves, even to a curſory reader 


of his bible, that it were almoſt needleſs to name them. I will, 


however, juſt mention three or four. * And Jeſus, when he 
was baptized, went up ſtraightway out of the water: and — 
5. 82 the 


—— 


55 A 7 ak 1. 80. ii. 40. xxiii. 46. John, iv. 24. Acts, 
vii. 59. xviii. 5. xxlii. 8, 9. Rom. vii. 6. viii. 10. xii. 17. 
1 Cor. ii. 11. v. 4, 5. vii. 34. xvi. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 13. 
vii. 1, 13. Eph, iv. 23. Phil. iii. 3. Heh. xii, 9, 23. 
1 Pet. 111, 4. 
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© the heavens were opened unto him, and he (John) ſaw the 
* SPIKIT of God deſcending like a dove, and lighting upon 
* him.* Matt. iii. 16. For it is not ye that ſpeak but the 
© SPIRIT of your Father that ſpeaketh in you.“ Matt. x. 20. 
He that ſhall blaſpheme againſt the Holy SPIRIT hath 
© never forgiveneſs, but is in danger of eternal damnation.” 
Mark, iii. 9. Wherefore I give you to underſtand that 
© no man ſpeaking by the SPIRIT of God calleth Jeſus 
© accurſed: and that no man can ſay that Jeſus is the Lord 
© but by the Holy SPIEIT.” 1 Cor. xii. 3. For through 
him (Chriſt) we both have acceſs by one SPIRIT unto the 
Father.“ Eph. ii. 18. The reaſon of my troubling the 
reader with theſe various texts is to make this one reflection 
namely, If the ſeveral original words aboverhentioned, when 
applied to man, are to be underſtood in a ſenſe correſponding 
to the nature of matter ; then, by parity of argument, they 
go no higher when — to GOD —and, if fo, as more 
than once obſerved before, the Maker of all things is but a 
mere material agent. 
Yes, tir, I know you tell us, that © nothing can be found 

© in the ſcriptures to countenance the vulgar opinion, that 
man has a ſoul diſtin from his body, except a fu paſſages 
© ill-tranſlated, or ill-underſtood, ſtanding in manifeſt con- 
© tradiction to the uniform tenor of the reſt.” (ib. p. 114.) 
But, you will allow me to ſay, this aſſertion mult loſe its 
importance, in the eye of an impartial reader, when the 
above paſſages are duly conſidered. For my own part, I 
mall beg leave to abide by the preſent zran/ation, and the 
preſent apparent de/ign of theſe texts, till you, or your friend, 
are ſo obliging as to favor us with better ; and till their 
© manifeſt cantradiction to the uniform tenor of the reſt,” be 
fairly — out. If this can be done, ſtep forward, ſir, 
and favor us with it; that we may ſee and believe. Nor 
ſhall I reckon the paſſages ſo © few' as you ſeem willing to 
Tepreſent them, till thoſe adduced above be properly and 
Juſtly ſhewn to have nothing to do with the ſubject. Nor 
can I forbear obſerving that, in my humble opinion, you 
were by far too haſty in declaring the obſervation of your 
o —_— and worthy friend deciſive in the caſe ;* while 
you knew, or might have known, that ſo muck remained 
to be ſaid on the other fide. This affair reminds me of a 
traditional account of a certain king. Of this monarch it 
is ſaid, to this effect being once in a court of juſtice, and 
hearing the plaintiff ſtate the matter of complaint ; 10 ( pry 
king) 
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king) ſaid to the judge, © This man is right; give him the 
*cauſe.* To whom the judge replied, * No, fir; before I 
do ſo, it is common, and it is neceſſary, to hear the other 
* fide.” Both ſides of a contradiction cannot be right: if, 
therefore, it be your choice to take the place of the king, 
allow me that of the judge; and let the court decide be- 
tween us. 

No, ſir; I had not forgotten that it is ſaid of Abraham, 
Iſaac, Jacob, and others, that they were gathered to their 
people, and ſlept with their fathers, But becauſe * the 
* ſacred writers? did not mention a ſeparate ſoul on theſe 
occaſions, therefore you conclude that they had not any 
idea of ſuch a thing.” (ib. p. 121.) A ſimilar remark, I 
obſerve, is made on the converſation between our Lord and 
Martha reſpecting the reſurrection of Lazarus her brother. 
© Had there been a ſeparate ſoul known to them,” you ſay, 
* it could not but have been uppermoſt in their minds; and 
* ſome mention of it, or ſome alluſion to it, would certainly 
© have been found in the hiſtory: whereas no ſuch thing 
appears.“ (ib. p. 253.) Had the ſubje& of converſation 
been concerning the ſoul, doubtleſs we ſhould have had 
their opinion upon it—but the death and burial of the ancient 
patriarchs, as well as the reſurre&ion of Lazarus, had a 
ſole reference to the body and their temporal connections, 
and were ſpoken of only in that light ; for which reaſon 
they had not the leaſt occaſion to ſpeak of the ſoul, or of 
its concerns. It is pity, fir, that you ſhould need to have 
this thought brought up to your remembrance—but, it is 
much at your ſervice, Your conduct, in this caſe, makes 
me recolle& an idea which has often been in my mind—the 
oppoſers of our Lord's perſon and miniſtry were almoſt always 
DICTATING What evidence was beit ſuited to their con- 
viction; while they daily ſhut their eyes againſ what infinite 
wiſdom ſaw right to afford them. This they perſevered in 
doing, you know, fir, till they ſaw him on the croſs; and, 
even then, they had hardneſs of heart enough to propoſe 
his coming down that they might believe. But, having re- 


jected all the teſtimonies of his character, and of his deſign 


in appearing amongſt them ; this could not be granted. 
There he hung ; and could not come down—there he hung ; 
not. only according to the ſcriptures, but alſo according to 
the determinate counſel and foreknowledge of God, as. the 
atoning ſacrifice of his choſen people; and, therefore, had 
he come down from the croſs, they could not navy 200 

aved. 
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ſaved. However, it is manifeſt to all who obſerve, that the 
evidence they refuſed was ſufficient to criminate their con. 
duR, and lay them open to the rebukes of a guilty conſcience 
and the divine diſpleaſure, The fr was diſcovered in the 
thouſands that were converted on the day of pentecoſt ; and 
the laſt in the utter extirpation of their nation and perſonal 
diſperſion to the preſent day. See Jortin's Kemarks, Vol, I, 
p. 222. This reflection, fir, ſhoula make us very cautious 
how we point out what evidence it becomes Jehovah to give 
us on any ſubject; and how we refuſe the evidence we have 
in his word. I am, &c. 


D188 XX 


REVEREND SIR, 


1 what may have been ſaid above may not be 
admitted by you as concluſive againſt your hypotheſis, 
yet I may be allowed to conſider it as collateral evidence; 
and, in connection with what follows, ſufhcient to ſhake 
your ſyſtem, I wo'.1d hope, almoſt, even in your own view 
of it. I aſſure you it would have given me no ſmall pleaſure 
had you been at a point in treating this ſubjeQ—bur this you 
have not regarded. For, in one place you ſay one thing, 
in a ſecond another, in a third a different, and ſo on 
and, on this account, the reader is at a loſs how to act. 


For, if the trumpet give an uncertain ſound, who ſhall 


© prepare himſelf for the battle?* 1 Cor. xiv. 8. The rea- 
ſon. why your thoughts are ſo ſcattered and looſe you can 
beſt judge; but, if you could eſtabliſh exe poſition of the 
ſeven which are now to be mentioned, the reſt of courſe 
muſt be all ſuperfluous, The variety of expreſſion ſeems 
R_ to tell the reader the uncertainty of your mind. 
Though I may range my thoughts in ſome order on this 
buſineſs, I do not ſay it is your order; for the contrary will 
be manifeſt. As we muſt begin ſomewhere, I obſerve, 

I. That, according to your doctrine, matter perceives, 
thinks, chuſes, refuſes, &c. for you are pleaſed to ſay that, 
Matter is capable of ſenſation and thought ;* (ib. p. 347.) 
that, the ſentient principle in man is the brain itſelf;“ 
lu. iii. p. 191.) and, that, the mind, or principle of 
021 « per- 
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pereeption and thought, is not a ſubſtance ind from the 
* body.” (ib. p. 355.) Lo aſlert that matter is the ſubjeR of 
thought, knowledge, conſciouſneſs, and ſo on; is the firſt-born 
of weakneſs, not to ſay the groſſeſt abſurdity. And this will 
appear, I think, from confidering—1, That it is not natural 
to matter to think, underſtand, and be conſcious. Before 
your ſyſtem can be eſtabliſhed, fir, you muſt prove, or ſome 
one for you, that every particle of matter 1s a percipient 
thinking ſubſtance. For, if it be not natural to matter ro 
think, its nature muſt be changed before it can do ſo; and, 
ſhould this change be made, it is no longer matter. Nothing 


more chimerical, ſurely, can enter the. mind of man, than 


the intelligence and conſciouſneſs of a material ſubſtance z 
becauſe nothing is more deſtitute of evidence. The bu- 
« ſineſs of thinking, you ſay, © is wholly carried on in and 
by the brain, becauſe all the effects from which we infer 
the faculty of thinking can be traced to the brain and no 
© further.” (ib. p. 49, 50.) A moderate ſhare of unadul- 
terated common ſenſe would eaſily ſettle this matter for us. 


© The buſineſs” of ny is carried by the eye, and of hearing 


by the ear—but, neither the ear hears, nor the eye ſees. 
What then? Does the capacity for receiving intelligence 


abſolutely depend upon, and ceaſe with, the eye or ear? 


By no means. Becauſe, in that caſe, we ſhould have no 
deaf or blind perſon. in the world. And you yourſelf allow 
that „the perceptive power remains though the eye be 
* deſtroyed.” (idem.) The perceptive power, therefore, or 
that which perceives, on your own conceſſion, muſt be 
diſtin from the organs or inſtruments of perception. And 


if it be ſo in the Angle inſtance of the eye, no ſober man can 


give a reaſon why it ſhould not be ſo univerſally ; for the 
vibration of the brain is no more thinking, than the motion 
of the eye is ſeeing. Beſides—2, A mechanical voluntary 
agent is language completely unintelligible and indefenſible. 
ou may call the circulation of our blood and juices, and 
the various ſecretions of which we are the ſubjeQs, me- 
chanical motions, if you pleaſe, becauſe they are not con- 
troled by the human will, and therefore are not voluntary— 
but, not ſo the motions of writing, eating, walking, an 
converſing; for theſe are all the effects of my will; and 
can begin, ſuſpend, and renew them at pleaſure. For this 
reaſon I call them voluntary. Similar to this alſo I obſerve 
of my thoughts—l place them on a given ſubjeR, I recal 


them and fix them on another; I change them again, and 


again, 
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again, as I chuſe—and, on that account alſo, I call them vclun- 
tary actions. — But no man can prove them to belong to mat- 
ter as effects to a cauſe; and yet, without this proof, the doc- 
trine of thinking matter muſt fall to the — | It is a clear 
caſe that material motion begun, continued, varied, or ſuſ- 
pended, muſt be the effect of a foreign cauſe. If ſo, the cauſe 
muſt be a voluntary and deſigning agent, or an immaterial 
being. I put my body, or a given part of it, in motion; I 
continue, vary, or ſuſpend that motion, as I pleaſe—now, 
either this motion muſt be denied to exiſt, or my body muſt be 
denied to be matter, or the motion of it muſt be attributed 
to a material cauſe, or my ſoul, at whoſe will the motion 
commences and ceaſes, muſt be an immaterial being. There 
is no alternative. Would any man deny corporal motion, or 
aſſert that the human body is a ſpirit? Let us hope not. It is 
proved before that matter neither hegins nor regulates mo- 
tion—and therefore it is ſafe to conclude that the ſoul of man 
is not matter. 
Are the vibrations of the brain thoughts No more than 
the vibrations of the pendulum of a clock. Are virtuous and 
vicious affe&ions material motions ? or guilty fears and ſacred 
Joys the effects of the nervous ſyſtem? (v. i. p. 25.) No 
more than they are the effects of thunder and lightning, 
The brain and nervous ſyſtem can be no more the cauſe and 
ſeat of feeling and conſciouſneſs, much leſs of morality, than 
the tulip in my garden: becauſe they are merely combinations 
of material particles; and neither more nor leſs. The im- 
preſſion of things that * agree or diſagree” would as ſoon, and 
as naturally, produce a perception of the * difference between 
* truth and falſhood" in the one as the other. (ih. p. 90, 91.) 
Ves; but man, though wholly material, is ſaid to be a © wolun- 
* tary agent, becauſe he acts under the influence of motives,” 
True; the doctrine of motives proves a man to be a rational 
and voluntary, but not a mechanical being ; for, if man bo 
but merely a mechanical agent, notwithſtanding he may act 
under the influence of motives ; then, of courſe, the great 
and bleſſed God muſt be ſo too. A motive is the final cauſe, 
or reaſon, why this is done, and that not done, all through the 
circle of rational actions. There is not a r in the * 
vine will, nor an act of the divine power ; but is governed by 
a motive, The ſame may be ſaid of human conduct. On this 
account it is aſſerted that GOD is, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 
A SPIRIT, (John iv. 24.) or an immaterial being 3 and that 
all voluntary agents wear, in that view at lealt, an _ . 
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their Maker. It is impoſſible to prove chat material motion 


is the effect of a de/ign in matter; and therefore it muſt pro- 


ceed from a cauſe that is naturally diſtinct from, and efentially 
ſuperior to it. One can hardly forbear — to hear the 
greateſt e wag in the kingdom compare the influence of 
motives, or reaſons, on the human. mind, to the effects of gun- 


poder on circumjacent contiguous bodies of matter! And, 


yet, this ſeems to be done with all the appearance of a grave 
diſputant. (ib, p. 85.) But, fir, does gunpowder propoſe any 
end to itfelf in its operations? If not, the argument muſt 
vaniſh into its native nothing. If reaſons operate in the /ame 
manner as gunpowder, then man can be no more a voluntary 
agent under their influence, than thoſe bodies are which the 
exploſion of gunpowder affects; and, conſequently, all trus 
free agency is loſt ; and the language can be no longer of any 
oflible uſe but to deceive or perplex the reader, hen you 
ay that © reaſons and ideas are material things, or the affec- 
tions of material ſubſtances ;* (ib. p. 86.) I can think of no 
more ſuitable anſwer, at preſent, than this query How man 
* ideas and reaſons will weigha 8 or fill a pint?” Nor is 
this an inſulting queſtion ; becauſe, every part of matter has 
a certain portion of gravity, and occupies a certain portion of 
ſpace, If the ſoul be matter, it mult have length, breadth, 
and thickneſs—and the thoughts and deſires of the ſoul, as 
* affetions of matter," to uſe your words, may be long, round, 
and ſquare—and the ſenſible qualities attending them may be 
thus—ſome thoughts may be green, others blue, or res 7 
.and ſo on, This is a very natural inference, and, being ſa, 
ſhews us the fallacy of the premiſes in too glaring a light for 
_—— man to maintain, | 
our ſuppoſition of the diviſibility of ideas is equally un- 
availing, Are our ideas drawn on our minds like the impreſ- 
ſign of a ſeal on wax, or a landſkip on canvaſs? Were that the 
caſe they might he divided, and the receiver of them too, 
as you ſugge (ib. W 37, 38.) but, while that is not proved, it 
muſt be denied. hat is an idea of a houſe, a horſe, or a 
man ? Not the thing itſelf, ſurely ; nor the draught of it 
conveyed by a limner's bruſh ; but an image, form, or re- 
preſentation of it, tranſmitted to the underſtanding-Which 
conception, of the obje& preſented, the foul receives 
through the medium of the ſenſory, and is called an idea. Hag 
the bruſh or canvaſs any idea of a beautiful piece of paint- 
ing after it has paſſed the finiſhing hand? Has the wax any 
conception of the impreſſion it ow ? Is the glaſs ſenſible of 


the. 


IS 


the charms or deformity it repreſents to the beholder ? The 

ſame dead blank would univerſally obtain, were there nothing 
but matter in man. The ſprighily ring. the glowing ſummer, 
the profuſion of autumn, and the drear of winter, would all re- 

volve in vain to man, were he peſſeſſed of no higher capacity 
for receiving ideas, and contemplating objects, than his paſſive 
ſenſory, or vibrating brain. None — a ſentient principle 
can contemplate objects, abſent or preſent; none beſides can 
reflect and reaſon, compare and judge, Thus aQs the 
ſoul of man—but, net matter, It cannot be imagined,” you 
ſay, * how a being, which has no property beſides intelli- 
* gence, can make uſe of matter, In reality, how this ſub- 
© tance can be ſenſible of it, or perceive'it. (ib. p. 73.) 
No doubt but this will prove an invincible argument for 
the materiality of the foul ! But, ſir, in my turn, permit 
me to ſay, * It cannot be imagined HOW' the Supreme Be- 
ing created matter— HOW he w/e it every moment of 
time—nor, « HOW he can a ble of it, or perecive it!) 
Mult the fa# therefore be denied? You can draw the in. 
\ ference, When our imaginations are conſidered the vie 
of proper thinking, and the fandard of truth z it will ſoon 

be time to forego the character of rea/orable beings, I cannot 
imagine how ſuch a thing can be; and therefore J conclude 
it cannot be | This, ſurely, cannot be your meaning, On 
this part of the ſubje&, there is a thought of Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. which deſerves the reader's notice, * No power,“ 
he ſays, * but the Deity himſelf, was capable of forming fo 
intimate an union between an indiviſible foul and a ſub- 
„ ſtance compoſed of parts, between an immortal ſpirit and 
* a maſs of fleſh, deſtined to be reduced into duſt, in a word, 
between thoughts and ſenſations, ideas and fibres, affec- 
„tions and nerves, None but a ſpiritual being can pro- 
"" © duce immaterial ideas, That thought which in an in- 
© ſtant makes the circuit of the world--which, with the 

© moft rapid flight, riſes even to the Infinite Being, which 
© has neither ſituation, figure nor color, which imperiouſly 
commands and forces the body to obey its orders—tell me 
© bexv it can be a part of that ſame body ?'—'That the ſoul 
is pcſſeſſed of ideas and keeps them, amidſt all' the ſuper- 
vention of corporal changes, is a fat; and a fact which 
can be no more ſhaken by our ignorance than confirmed by 
our knowledge.— That the foul receives all her ideas and 
knowledge through union with the body, is granted—but, 
can the mode of operation be deſcribed? Thep, let 2 be 
one, 
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done, If not, ſhall our ignorance be ſuppoſed to overturn 
the fac? If ignorance would juſtify, or apologize for infi- 
delity, in one inſtance, for the ſame reaſon it would in one 
thouland—and ſo on the contrary. The doctrine of the 
reſurrection is received as a fa# ; but who will undertake 


to ſay how it is brought about? That the archetypes of 


ideas, or the objects of which ideas are repreſentations, 
may be divided, no one denies.— Phe ſeveral component 
parts of a houſe, for inſtance, may be contemplated toge- 
ther, or apart; but not without ideas of the ſeveral parts 
ina ſtate of ſeparation, and of the whole when united, 'The 
diviſibility of ideas therefore, in your ſtatement of it, and 
from thence the diviſibility and extenſion of the ſoul, is 
taken for granted, inſtead of being proved; and conſe- 
quently the argument built upon it is of no validity, 
True, firz * we have a very imperkock idea of what the 
" potver / perception is,“ or, rather, we have none at all z 
beeauſe, Arietly ſpeaking, an idea is the image of an 
external object, which the power of perception is not: and, 
therefore, * this very ignorance ought to make us cautions 
in aſſerting* what we cannot prove, (ib, p. 26.) But cer» 
tain we are that this power of perception, or What in man 
perceives, cannot be matter z and, theretare, amidſt. all our 
ignorance, we eonelude it muſt be mind, It is ſaid that 
© conſciouſnely, apart fram inference, affordi no evidence of 
© a ſeparats ſoul,” (V. iil. p. 280 to 288.) Bur, by the way, 
does conſetouſneſs, apart from inference, prove auy thin 
to the (contrary? No, fir ; by no means, Conſciouineſy 
therefore is at leaſt a preſumptive argument in our favor, 
For it is impoffible to prove that matter is a conſcious 
ſubſtance ; but that man is a conſcious intelligent agent 
cannot be made plainer than it is. Conſciouſndls and intel- 
ligence are equally eſtranged from matter with) attraction 
and repulſion, Theſe are not eſſential properties of it, no 
more are thoſe, An error in the — neceſſarily leads 
to an error in the concluſion, If God may have ideas of his 
creation, and if * intelligences ſuperior to men' may have 
and retain ideas wimout a repoſitory in which to keep them 
(ib. p. 93.) one ſhould ſuppoſe that it muſt follow, by a 
very eaſy tranſition, that the foul of man might do the 
iame, as to the nature of the caſe. Bat, if man cannot, the 
conſequent concluſion is ſo plain I need not name it. Upon 
the whole, it is very evident, I think, that matter neither is, 
nar can be, a percipient intelligent ſubſtance. 
T 2 II. The 
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II. The next article I ſhall mention is to me «equally 
unintelligible and unſupported; and leaves the queſtion 
Juſtin the ſame ſtate as before. Or, indeed, if there be any 
difference, makes it more abſtruſe and intricate. © Whatever 
matter be, I think I have ſufficiently proved, you ſay, © that 
* mind is nothing more than a modification of it.“ (V. i. p. 355. 
v. 1ii. p. 240.) $0 far have I been from finding this /ificient 
proof,” of which you ſpeak, that I have not been able to 
find even ſo much as the ſhadow of it: and, yet, I have 

eruſed your books with ſome degree of attention.— 

nat ſhall 1 do in this caſe? Whatever matter be, you 
tell us you have ſufficiently proved that mind is nothing 
more than a modification of it! Strange language! Whether 
matter be this thing, or that, or the other, it ſeems there 
cannot be any difference, for the ſoul is but a modification 
of it! And if the mind of man may be a modification of 
matter, ſo, by juſt conſequence, may the infinite mind that 
originally created matter out of nothing, and now perpetu- 
all, keeps it in exiſtence, A modification of matter exiſt 
prior to matter itſelf | What a wild, extravagant thought! 
And, yet, how can the materialiſt avoid it ? A hot-headed 
divine, in the warmth of diſpute, and captivated with an 
overheated zeal for his noſtrum, might jump to his conclu- 
ſion, without proving his premiſes—but one ſhould hardly 
_— any thing like it in a cool ſagacious philoſopher, who 
calmly and cautiouſly tries every inch of ground he treads, 
and never draws his concluſion but from the ſureſt pre- 
miles, and never aſſerts but from the cleareſt evidence !! But, 
ſir, after all, what is matter? Should not this queſtion be 
anſwered very explicitly, and with as much preciſion as poſ- 
fible, before ſuch an aſſertion be admitted? No doubt of it. 
What is matter, then? It is a dead unthinking ſubſtance ; 
and all poſſible modifications can never change the nature 
of it, or make it what it is not in itſelf. For, what is a mo- 
djfication of matter? Why, nothing but a manner of being; 
and ſubje@ to an infinite number of changes, while the 
nature of matter is ſtill the ſame. Under the laſt article we 
were told that the ſoul was matter itſelf— now it is a 
modification.— What, fir, is my ſoul the manner or mode of 
material being, and matter too ! Can it be both? A modifi- 
cation of matter think, reaſon, reflect, ſin againſt God, enjoy 
his pardoning ſmiles !! What philo/ophy ! What divinity ! 
I ſhould underſtand your doctrine every whit as well, if you 


told me that motion was green, or that ſound was ſquare 3 
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as when you ſay that mind is a modification of matter. 
Excuſe my dulneſs, fir, for I am not ignorant by choice. 
If you are right, I would gladly know your meaning, and 
readily adopt your creed. - Again, 
III. Here I am to conſider the ſubje& in a different view | 
ſtill, © There is juſt the ſame reaſon to conclude,* you ſay, 
* that the powers of /en/ation and thought are the neceſſar 
* RESULT of a particular organization, as that ſound is 
the neceſſary reſult of a particular concuſſion of air.“ (v. i. 
p- 28.) Can all theſe things be true, fir? Now, the ſoul is matter | 
—then, it is a modification of it—at another time, the reſult of | 
matter in a particular arrangement of parts! How credulous 
muſt the man be who reccives this doctrine? and how implicit 
his confidence in his maſter ! If both theſe concluſions are 
founded on %% the ſame reaſon,” it ſeems natural to expect 
they ſhould be founded on nearly, if not ju the ſame evidence ; | 
but, alas! nothing is further from being proved. To recite 1 
ſuch an aſſertion is to confute it! We aſ lee and know that 
ſound re/ults from a particular concuſſion of the air; but where 
am I to find juſt the ſame reaſon for believing that my ſoul 
reſults' from the organization of my corporal We The 
evidence reſpecting ſound is ſo manifeſt, that no one is diſpoſed 
to diſpute it ; whereas the evidence for the other is ſo obſcure, 
or rather not found at all, that the ſuppoſition is an outra j 
on common ſenſe, However, for the ſake of argument, let 1 
us ſuppoſe, not allow, that your remark is true—what then! | 
Can it be proved, that ſound has ſenſation and thought? If | 
not, for what imaginable purpoſe can the pretended correſ- 1 
pondence of a human ſoul and ſound be introduced? For my 
part, I cannot conjecture; unleſs it be to ſnew us how words f 
may be uſed without ideas. For, ſuch is my infelicity, that, 5 
though I have read and thought it over, again and again, ſtill | 
I feel myſelf incapable of receiving any knowledge by it. ; 
And, led, if the ſoul be nothing but mere matter, there 
can be no great occaſion to vary our language on the ſubject. ö 
Alt is mere matter: and there ends the buſineſs. But, ſuch ö 
a diverſity of terms ſeems plainly to tell us that the author 
is not at a point in his own mind. If the ſoul be the reſale | 
of matter modified, be ſo obliging, fir, as to ſay how ſpeech | 
or writing can be the means of conveying intelligence to my | 
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underſtanding. Might it not be as rationally concluded that, 


ſpeech would tranſmit conceptions to a ſound as to my mind ? - 
ith what propriety are motions or writing ſubſtituted in the 

room of ſpeech to a deaf man? Were there nothing but che | 

| 

| 


re/ult of matter, to apprehend our meaning, would it not be as 
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— — to make motions, or preſent writing, beſore the ſound 
of thunder as a man? Beſides, what natural end neceſſary con- 
nection is there, between the ſound of words or motions, and 
the meaning of the perion who writes or makes mations to us? 
Were that the caſe, all language and motions would be imme— 
diately underſtood, Theſe things are the reſult of mutual 
agreement only; and do not riſe up naturally out of the 
writing or motions. But, can ſounds agree tounderitand each 
others meaning by any given medium? Moreover, it is to be 
remembered, that, what is not true of matter, as matler, is 
not true, on this Queſtion, of any modification of it, nor the 
reſult of ſuch modification; becauſe, however its particles 
may be arranged or organized, its nature is ſull the ſame, 
And it is an eternal truth that the eſſect cannot rie higher 


than the cauſe, Mr. Locke very juſtly fays, It is as in- 


« poſſible to conceive that ever bare incovitative matter ſhould ' 
* produce a thinking intelligent being, a5 taat nothing thould 
of itſelf produce matter. ; 

True, fir; I know that aqua regia will diſſolve gold—and 
that gunpowder will ſeparate the parts of ſolid bodies—nor can 
theſe effects be produced while the component parts are in a 
ſtate of ſeparation.—But the re/ult of ſuch compounded bodies, 
or any others, can never be pertinently introduced, on this 
buſineſs, unleſs it can be proved that either in their aature or 
operations they are parallel to, and correſpond with, the 
nature and operations of the human foul. When this is done, 
we ſhall be glad to know it. If matter be not wniver/ally 
percipient, conſcious, and intelligent, it is not naturally to ; 
and, if it be not ſo by nature, it cannot be ſo at all, Change 
its ſhape, ſize, and place to infinity, it is but a dead paflive 
ſubſtance Kill ; nor can the 1 t of any poſſible combination 
or organization of its parts be raiſed to the rank of a conſcious 
voluntary agent, I am, &c 
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1E we have conſidered matter ſimply as matter. 
Now, if you pleaſe, we will name another view of it 


which you have given us, different from the preceding 


IV. As 
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IV. As animated. Under this branch of the ſubject te 
be ſure we ſhall find the evidence of your general ſyſtem, 
lere you tell us that, Ey man becoming a living 
* ſoul, nothing can be underſtood beſides his being made 
© alive—the property of life being ſuperadded to the cor- 
« poral ſyßem, made a complete living man.“ (ib. p. 116.) 
It this be all, we gain no ground yet, I perceive, For, on 
this principle, a living man is only matter in motion, and 
a dead man is matter at reſt. The ſoul is /ife, you ſay, 
a living ſoul, and living man, being with you ſynonymous 
language. Bur, if this be true, there is no difference between 
a man and a mite in your cheeſe, or an oyſter in his bed. 
One is poſſeſſed of the ſame capacity for mental attainments 
and moral character as the other, and to an equal degree; 
becauſe each has /ife.—Indeed, fir! and can it be proved 
that // thinks, reaſons, fears, hopes! Then where lies the 
difference between the greateſt philoſopher and the com- 
pleteſt idiot! To what purpoſe does the ſun ſhine into an 
empty houſe? The beautitul wainſcot, or expreſſive tapeſtry, 
can receive no knowledge through the intervention of his 
rays, -l know it may be ſaid, * There is no Liyg'—but life, 
were it preſent, is only a principle that invigorates the 
frame, and renders it {ubſervient to the will of the man ; 
while it is, in itſelf, as far from conſciouſneſs as the eye or 
the car. After all, what is life? You ſay it is a property, 
and the property of thinking neceſſarily attends it. (ib. 
p. 125.) So that one property 5 — another pro- 

er property may 
attend on them, and ſo on !—ls this accurate reaſoning ? 
Nothing has no properties, What has properties muſt be 
ſubſtance. To ſay the property of thinking attends the 
property of life, is ſaying nothing; unleſs it could be proved 
that life is a ſubltance that ſupports the property of think- 
ing, If this can be done, I am ready to hear it, And, in 
that caſe, every time life is imparted to an animal fetus 
there muſt be a zew ſubſtance added to the material world; 
and, as often as life is taken away, there would be a ſub- 
ſtance annihilated. But, this involves ſuch confuſion, that 
no man can ſoberly maintain it. The gature of the ſubſtance 
and the property muſt correſpond, Thinking, therefore, if 
it be a property or faculty, muſt be the faculty or proper 


| of a ſubſtance whoſe nature is cogitative; unleſs you will 
allow that the ſubſtance and property may eſſentially differ. 
Life, 
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Life, or an animated body, is no more the ſubjeQ of thought 
than the chair on which I am ſeated ; nor indeed can be. 
Yes, fir; I know you tell us that the term ſubſtance or 
* eſſence is only a help to expreſſion not conception. That 
without powers ſubſtance is nothing, And that when 
powers and properties are withdrawn, all idea of ſubſtance 
* vaniſhes,” { ili. p. 104, 106, 352.) Let it be ſup. 
ſed, if you pleaſe, that we have no idea of ſubſtance ab. 
actly, yet ſtill ſubſtance and properties ſhould not be made 
to mean the ſame ; becauſe they are, in ſome ſenſe, diſtin, 
Were they not to be conceived of diſtinctly, the properties 
might as well be ſaid to ſupport the ſubſtance, as the ſub. 
ſtance the properties, Which is as contrary to good ſenſe 


as it is to ſound philoſophy. The difficulty which attends 


a diſtinction between the ſubſtance and its properties, is not 
ſo much in the thing itſelf, I apprehend, as in the ſhallow. 
neſs of our capacity. Our comprehenſive faculty is not 
m_ to a ſubje ſo abſtract as this. The nature and being 
of things ſhould not be meaſured by ſuch a ſtandard as ours, 
Our attempting things beyond our line is the ground of much 
falſe reaſoning, and many falſe concluſions. Beſides, the term 
„ Or powers, when given to matter, is inaccurate z 
though uſed by philoſophers. For, what idea does the term 
convey ? Doubtleſs a capacity for action; which it is known, 
and allowed, that matter has not. A capacity for action can- 
not be known but by action; and no one can prove that mat- 
ter is an agent. Again, every agent muſt be a living volun- 
tary being; which matter is not. Nor is animal life a pro- 
ty of matter; for, you tell us, it is */uperadded* to it. 
Lite is adventitious, therefore, and not natural to matter. 


The addition of life does not affect the matter of the human 


body, nor belong to it as a property; becauſe the ſubſtance 
of the body is the ſame whether life be abſent or preſent, 
From all which it is very manifeſt that thinking is a a pro- 
perty of animal life ; or an animated body does not comprize 
the whole of man. It is allowed, that it is only in union with 
a living body that we diſcover the being and uſe of our mental 
faculties ; either in the acquiſition or communication of know- 
ge, in the preſent ftate—ſuch was the will of our great 
reator.— And it is only in proper union between an © 

well tuned and a young gentleman, that the latter acquires 
and diſplays his ſkill in that branch of muſic. But, who would 
from thence infer that, they are one and the ſame " 
v. 1. 
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(v. i. p. 28.) When you are pleaſed to prove this to be true 
of the human body and foul, as well as art it; I think an 
one may engage to prove the ſame of the organiſt and his 
organ. Let us now proceed, | | 

V. To another manner of expreſſion ; where I find' that of 
organized ſyſtem introduced. The powers of ſenſation or 
« perception, and thought, as belonging to man, have never 
c — found but in conjunction with a certain organized 
item of matter,” you ſay, ' and therefore thoſe powers neceſ. 
0 Grit exiſt in, and depend upon, ſuch a ſyſtem. (ib. p. 26.) 


How ſoon is this aſſerted | I would it were as eaſily proved! 


But, alas! what ſhall we do? That an organized ſyſtem was 
the appointed medium of ideas and knowledge to the foul, has 
been allowed—and that all our mutual intercourſe on carth is 
carried. on through the ſame medium may be granted—but, 
fir ; does your concluſion naturally and unavoidably follow ? 
Perhaps not. It is faid, © A avhole brain may think, but half 
* a brain is incapable of it.“ (v. iii. p. 63.) One can hardly 
read this aſſertion without ſmiling ;. for, what is a whole brain? 
It is only a certain number of material particles beautifully 
organized, or placed in a peculiar order, by the Creator, 
and then animated or put into motion. And what then? Why 


then, as Mr. Locke ſays, Untlünking particles of matter, 


however put together, can have nothing thereby added to 
them, but a neo relation of poſition, which it is :poſible ould 
give thought or knowledge to them.“ Impoſſible indeed ! 
becauſe the xature of each particle 1s juſt the ſame as though 
they were a thouſand miles aſunder. For all the new rela- 
tions which can poſſibly take place between the matter of the 
whole globe will never change its nature, If matter be an 
— ſubſtance in one plgce-or poſition, it will remain 
preciſely the fame, in every other, to eternity. Prove that 


matter is naturally cogitative and intelligent, and you do the 
' work at once, ſir; but, till then, every thing elſe is merely 


beating the air: and, indeed, the next article to be men- 


tioned, ſeems to intimate that you are conſcious of this, and 


therefore I ſhall not enlarge the preſent. Let me obſerve 


n, y Sil Ho” BIO 

VI. The brain,” you ſay, * beſides its vibrating power, has 
* ſuperadded to it a percipient or ſentient power likewiſe.“ 
(v. i. p. 91.) However crudely this be expreſſed, it lays 


your Babel all in ruins, which» you have taken ſo much pains 


to ere&, and fully juſtifes my denial of your materiality of 
man. An argument may be _—_ loft by granting too much 
A | | to 
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to an opponent, If the percipient or ſentient power be ſuper. 
added to an organized ſyſtem of matter, as you teach; then, 
what is thus Fuperadded cannot be matter, nor a modification 
of it, nor the reſult of organization, nor life that animates 
the frame. And, what is there left ?—1, It cannot be matter; 
becauſe it is ſuperadded to it,—2. It cannot be a modification 
of it; becauſe however matter may be placed, or however 
its form or ſize may be varied, ſuch change or changes cannot 
add any thing to its native conſtitution.—3. It is not proper 
to ſay that the ret of any given combination of matter is a 
ſuperaddition to it; becauſe what naturally and neceſſarily 
follows from any peculiar arrangement of material particles, 
cannot be ſaid to be ſuperadded to it. Nor—4. Will your lan- 
guage agree to animal life ; becauſe you yourſelf ſay that this 
percipient and ſentient power is /uperadded to © the vibrating 
c er of the brain.“ You know, ſir, there are no vibrations 
of the brain prior to life, nor after death.— This vibrating 

wer of the brain therefore ſuppoſes life ; and, conſequently, 
the ſoul, which is /ſaperadded, muſt be diſtin, and may exiſt 
apart, from it. Thus you ſee, fir, your own authority confounds 
your argument, and confirms mine. Annexed to this I ſhall 
only ſubjoin, | 

VII. Your appeal to the power of God. Why ſhould it 
© be thought not within the compais of almighty power,” you 
aſk, © to form an organized y of mere matter, ſo that 
« ſimply by giving it life the faculty of thinking ſhould be 
© the reſult ?? (v. iii. p. 366.) This ſeems like a laſt re- 
ſource, and ſhrewdly ſuggeſts that all other evidence fails ; or 
it need not be named. All credit built on this queſtion, 
reſpecting the materiality of man, is mere aſſumption, becauſe 
there is no proof of the fact 3 and is but little ſhort of down- 
right trifling with the reader, What _— not be advanced 
without proof or evidence, were an appeal to the omnipotence 
of deity to decide ! But I ſhall give my thoughts in the words 
of Mr. Baxter and Mr. Sazrin. The firſt very juſtly ſays, 
© Omnipotence is no refuge for a contradiction. And to 
© have recourſe to it, in oppoſition to plain reaſon, is a ba gn 
of any hypotheſis, People think they cannot talk abſurdly, 
if they name the Deity : though it is allowed that to 
perform a contradiction, is no object of infinite power.“ 
And the laſt no leſs properly obſerves, To have recourſe to 
the power of God is wiſe, I grant, if we avail ourſelves of 
© this anſwer to avoid our ignorance ; but if we uſe it to cover 


© that, if we pretend to explain every thing by ſaying God 
ig 
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+ is omnipotent, and can do all things, we certainly deceive 
* ourſelves, It is to ſay, I know nothing; in philoſophical 
terms, and when, it ſhould ſeem, we affect to ſay, I 
perfectly underſtand it.“ In fine, the ſum tatal of what 
you have offered in defence of materiality amounts, in my 
idea, fir, to—NOTHING. Such a diverſity, yea contra- 
riety, of expreſſion, muſt convince the moſt ſuperficial, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe, or even prejudiced reader, that you have no 
diſtinct 1045 of the ſubject in your own mind; and that, 
of courſe, thoſe who adopt your ereed muſt believe not only 
without, but even contrary to evidence, Upon the whole, 
therefore, I think, it is evident that you have left the ſub- 
je& juſt where you found it, notwithſtanding all your labor 
and toil; and that it is ſtill a clear caſe that man has a 
SOUL which is naturally diſtin from his body, ſuperior 
to it, and that will ſurvive it, in a ſtate of conſcious pain 
or pleaſure till the reſurrection. I ſhall conſider the doctrine 
of materiality a mere utopian buſineſs, till ſomething more 
deſerving our notice 1s offered in defence of it, than 
has yet appeared, You ought not to believe without evi- 
dence, fir ; no more ſhould other men. I am, &c. 


LETTER AL 


REVEREND SIR, 
N this and the next letter I ſhall more immediately con- 


ſider the ſoul's immortality and a future ftate, This 


ſubject is of too much importance to be exchanged for 
a ſyſtem of materialiſm. The fears of finners, and the 
hopes of ſaints, are too deeply engraven to be obliterated 


by any thing you have yet offered. TO Mr. Baxter's Evi- 


dence of Reaſon, in proof of this point, mentioned befbre; 
(R. p. 20.) 1 might recommend to the reader's atten- 
tion Ryland's Contemplations, Vol. I. Contempl. II. and 
Dr. Young's Night Thoughts, No. 6 and 7.—l ſaid the 
read ers attention; - becauſe, it is poſſible that age may not 
have rendered him inſuſceptible of the impreſſions of truth. 
And I might be the more tempted to this recommendation, 
becauſe, what theſe authors agree in ſaying, correſponds 
with the feelings of the wich world, If there be avy 


U 2 argue. 
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arguments to be found, either ſrom reaſon or revelation, to 
prove no /eparate flate, thoſe ſame arguments, if carried 
forwards, would allo prove no future exiſtence at all. And, 
conſequently, thoſe arguments which prove that man will 
have any, future conſcious exiſtence, muſt likewiſe eſtab. 
liſh his conflant conſcious exiſtence, Do ſoberly reflect 
upon this thought one moment, fir; it may bear more 
examination, perhaps, than you may have apprehended, 
The ſoul's immortality,” ſays Dr. Young, has been the 
favorite theme with the ſerious of all ages. Nor is it 

ſtrange ; it is a ſubject by far the moſt intereſting, and 
important, that can enter the mind of man. Of higheſt 
© moment this ſubje& always was, and always will be.“ 
Immortality, at leaſt, ſuppoſes conſtant conſcious exiſtence ; 
but, according to your hypotheſis, the ſoul being nothing 
in itſelf, when. the body dies, the ſoul at once evaporates 
and is no more. So hat you deny the ſoul's immortality 
even in the loweſt ſenſe in which the term can be uſed: 

Matter immortal? and ſhall /prrit die ? 

© Above the nobler ſhall the 4% noble riſe ?? 
You may reply in the aftirmative, if you pleaſe, fir; bat, 
an unfounded affirmation is not entitled to my credit or 
attention, For, | 

Who fight the proofs of immortality ? 

„With horrid zeal, and execrable arts, 

© Work all their engines, level their black fires, 

© To blot from man this attribute divine, 

© (Than vital blood far dearer to the wiſe,) 

© Blaſphemous, and rank atheiſts to themſelves ?? 

'That the breath of man is in his .noftrils, and that 
his life may be taken away at a moment's notice, cannot 
be doubted. — Uncertain, therefore, as life is, and crouded as 
it is with various trials, what can relieve the burdened mind? 

© ”Tis immortality, tis that alone, 

© Amid life's pains, abaſements, emptineſs, 

© 'The ſoul can comfort, elevate, and fill. 

© 'That only, and that am 5 this performs.” 
Be pleaſed to ſurvey the 2 d of human life — trace the 
actions of men to their true but various ſources—look at 
the covetous, the ambitious—turn your eye to the perſe- 
cuted chriſtian, the burning martyr, who leaves all, and 
ſuffers all, with his expectations fixed—on what? On 
what indeed ! if his ſoul die with his body 1! Be ſo obliging, 
fir, as to explain theſe different views of human —_— 
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Eternal day! 'tis that enlightens all; 

And all, by that enlighten'd, proves it ſure, 

Conſider man as au immortal being, 

Intelligible all; and all is great 

A chryijaline tranſparency prevails, - 

And ſtrikes full luſtre through the human ſphere :; 

Conſider man as mertal, all is dark, 

And awretched ; reaſon weeps at the ſurvey.” | 
Yes, fir; even fuicide itſelf is no mean proof of man's 

immortality. For, why does a man aftault his own life? 

Not becauſe he believes that the next moment he ſhall 

ceaſe to be ; but under the vain preſumption of being berter. 

J grant the deed 

© Is madneſs ; but the madneſs of the heart. | 

And what is that? Our utmoſt bound of guile.” 


5 


Allow yourſelf a moment, fir, to fit down and obſerve. 


the lower claſſes of creation ; and you will find that health 
and food comprize the whole ot happineſs to them.— 
They look no further: they want no more. Not ſo, man. 
Give him all the treaſures, honors, and gratifications of the 
univerſe—he is only enriched to be poor honored to be 
wretched,. and gratified to be miſerable. He 1s far from 
God, the ſource of happinefs—he has rebelled againſt him, 
and has a guilty conicience—is always ſeeking, but never 
finds the place of reſt. And, even the bleſſing of pardon 
itſelf, when beſtowed, is ſo far from making the ſoul com- 
pletely happy, that it only .creates a greater thirſt and 
warmer deſire to poſſeſs the fountain whence it flows. My 
* ſoul, quit thy duſt! Anticipate theſe periods of felicity, 
and ſay with Maſes, Lord, ſhew me thy glory! O Lord, 
© ſhorten the time that ſeparates us.— Ne man can ſee iny 
« face and live, Well! let us die then, Not die to be- 
come non-entities for thouſands of years; but die to enjoy 
his ſmiles in a higher and nobler manner than the preſent; 
and be, at once, beyond the reach of woe or want. Nothing 
but God in Chriſt can fill the ſoul of man with reſt and- 
peace; either in life or death. | 
Some of the doctrines of chriſtianity more immediately 
appear to be deſtitute of all meaning, if man have no ſoul. 
diſtinct from his body. All the doctrines of revealed reli» 
ion indeed moſt evidently harmonize. in mature and dre 
bur now I ſhall only name ſome of them, It is proved 
above that matter cannot ſin; and therefore it is uſeleſs 
to talk of pardoy—for where there is no ſin there can be no 
| liability 


= 


liability to puniſhment. It is equally unimportant to men- 
tion juſtification, or ſanctification, or the death and re/ur- 
rection of the Lord of glory, with various others which might 
be named: all, all are inſignificant words and empty ſounds ; 
if man have no ſoul. In ſhort, heaven and hell are two of 
the moſt unintelligible words in the whole ſyſtem of lan- 
guage, according to your doctrine. On the contrary, how- 
ever, nothing is more manifeſt than that all the bleſſings of 
grace are treaſured up in Chriſt for his people ; and that all 


theſe bleſſings are actually beſtowed on them who are choſen . 


in him.— Nothing can be more clearly proved than that 
heaven and hell are the finally appointed ſtates of men. — And, 
to the truth of all this, the feelings of mankind bear teſti- 
mony. But all theſe things go to prove the immortality of 
the ſoul—and its immortality teſtifies that it is diſtin from, 
and ſuperior to, the body ; which, at moſt, is but matter 
animated. Whereas, if this be not a fat, if man be 
wholly a material mortal being, the whole becomes a thing 
of nought. On the one hand, our feelings, in this reſpect, 
are all merely chimerical, ſuperſtitious; and deluſive ; and, 
on the other, the bible ought to be treated as the inven- 
tion of men. "aw even then, ſuppoſe the bible a human 
invention ; ſtill, fir, your argument would fail ; for, who 
could account for what the bible contains? It muſt be in- 
vented by good or bad men. Not the former ; for they 
could not be guilty of addreſſing their fellow- men in the 
ſtyle of ſcripture. Nor can we ſuppoſe it of the latter; 
becauſe it is not reaſonable to imagine that men would 
adopt ſuch principles of action, and propoſe ſuch rewards 
and puniſhments, the truth or reality of which they diſ- 
believed and denled.— And yet, this, all this, and much 
more, muſt be done, according to your ſyſtem. This is but 
a very imperfe&t view of that ocean whence your ſcheme 
proceeds, and whither it naturally returns ; for which 
reaſon you are requeſted to ſurvey it with attention, and 
retreat in ſeaſon, | 
True, firz the ſcriptures do hold up to our view, in 
a very ſtriking yet pleaſing point of light, the ſolemn tran!- 
ations of the laſt day z when the righteous ſhall be received 
into the ultimate viſion of God, and the wicked batiſhed 
into endleſs miſery—but, is there any evidence, or even 
hint, that the miſery of this, or the joy of that, ſhall 9 
commence till that period? This, you know, fir, ſhould 
not be ſuppoſed, or merely aſſerted 3 but, If you _— 
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eitabliſh your hypotheſis, it ſhould be clearly manifeſted 
and ſuficiently confirmed. Suppoſe truth has been abuſed, 
mult it therefore be rejected, or lightly eſteemed ? Strange 
thought! Were we to give up every doctrine that has been 
abuſed, we ſhould have nothing left: not even the being 
of God, All truth muſt be baniſhed from the earth. Ler 
purgatery be held, and all its abſurdities received—1s there 
no way to refute that empty ſound, but by ſacrificing 
truth? Then let it ſtand for ever—or till the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt confounds it with the brightneſs of his coming. 
When you aſſert, that © there is no hint concerning the 
nature or uſe of an intermediate ſtate in the ſcriptures ;* 
(ib. p. 50.) the language diſcovers to me as much weak- 
neſs or inattention, as purgatory does wickedneſs and oppo- 
ſition. May both fall before the evidence of truth, that the 
Lord alone may be exalted. Can any thing be a more 
glaring aſſumption than to aſſert that there is no hint of an 
intermediate ſtate in the ſcriptures? Perhaps not. It is 
allowed they are not ſo diffuſive and large in their evi- 
dence on this ſubject as ſome others; but, nevertheleſs, it 
will appear, I apprehend, that your aſſertion is as groundleſs 
as it is poſitive, ' | | 
There may, and I ſuppoſe there will, be /omewhat pre- 
ſerved by the great Jehovah to make it as truly MY body, 
after the reſurrection, as before it died, Let that ſome- 
what be called germ, or ſtamen, or any thing elſe ; I ſhall 
not diſpute the term if you allow the fact. But as the 
— or what died and was buried, was not the conſcious 
intelligent agent here, either directly or indireQly, no 
more will it be hereafter. The reſurrection of the body there- 
fore affords no proof of future knowledge and conſciouſ- 
neſs z or the leaſt remembrance of paſt temper and conduct. 
The ſoul does not exiſt, upon your m4 nr in the inter- 
mediate. ſpace from death to the reſurreQion z for which 
reaſon there can be no ſubje& of conſciouſneſs after death, 
nor will the reſurreQion produce ſuch a ſubje& ; becauſe 
the reſurrectlon le only a revival of the body that died and 
was buried, If therefore there will be found, in the day 
of judgment, a conſcious and voluntary agent to render an 
account of his paſt life to the Judge z it muſt be ſuch an 
agent as recollecte his ations and motives, This cannot 
be ſaid of the body, becauſe It never was a conſcious being 
but of the ſoul this my 50 ſafely aſſerted i and, a ſou 
a 


admitted, the whole is plain and eaſy, If your ſe * be 
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true, at the reſurrection there will be as many ſouls created 
as there are bodies raiſed ;; for, while the body remains in 
a ſtate of death, the ſoul has 20 exiſtence: on which ac- 
count, if there be any ſouls, they muſt, at that time, be 
brought into being, and be as ignorant of the paſt as they 
are unacquainted with the future, In that day every 
thing muſt be to learn by us as much as when our bodies 
were firſt formed. 1 ſee no way for you to ſolve this diffi- 
culty but by proving that matter always neceſſarily thinks 
and is conſcious z or by receiving the doctrine of a ſoul and 
a ſeparate ſtate, ' The reſurrection, if properly ſtated, con- 
firms, in my idea, by very clear evidence, the immortality 
of the human foul, in the fulleſt ſenſe in which, at preſent, 
J wiſh to be underſtood, Beſides, ; 
This ſubject may be further illuſtrated and eſtabliſned, 
I think, by a little attention to the inſtances of reſurre&ion 
mentioned in the book of God. Let it be obſerved—1 
theſe perſons had lived long enough to be intelligent 
and to know their connections—2. That, when raiſed fr 
the dead, no ignorance, nor even forgetfulneſs, of former 
acquaintance _— in them. All their former friends 


they inſtantly knew again, without enquiry or trouble, if } 
Which proves. that they had neither loſt, S their op} 
knowledge of objects without them. But, had they been 11 
in a ſtate of non- oxiſtence, pardon ſuch inaccurate language, | 
there is no teaſon to conclude that this would have been © 0 
the caſe ; but ſtrong preſumptive reaſon againſt it. While Ch 
theſe ſeveral inſtances of reſurrection go to prove the ref 
adorable glory of Chriſt, and atteſt the truth of chriſti- * 
anity; they afford no mean proof, from experience, that the * 
ſoul ſurvives the body in a ſtate of conſciouſmeſs. And, if wes. 
the ſou} may ſurvive the body, and retain the knowled co 
acquired here, but ſour days, or four hours, ſo to ſpeak, 77 
for the ſame reaſon it may four thouſand years or apes. N. 
This retention, or remembrance, cannot be predicated of thi 
any thing in man, upon your hypotheſis ; for it is only a ha 
certain part of che corporal frame that will be raiſed, and ha 
not all the ſeveral particles which compoſed it, at different wi 
periods; whilſt on earth. This part, be it what it may, ex 
was not the thinking power; and therefore the reſurreQion = 
of it cannot enſure à conſcious remembrance. Now, whe- ſu 
ther this ſtamen, or germ, or what you pleaſe to call it, be th 
compounded, or an individual atom, you have not told us.— m 


If the latter, the-ſoul cannot be the zeſult of it; "becauſe 
* you 
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ou ſay the foul reſults from the organization of parts—if tlie 
4 ſtill the ſoul muſt want the fabjed of which you ſay it 
is the property. 80 that, either way, your revival of the body 
is a ſtranger to the work of final judgment; becauſe your 
ſyſtem knows not where to fix the ſeat of conſciouſneſs and re- 
membrance. Once more, det; | 
There muſt be a ſoul, and a ſeparate ſtate, becauſe it is 
as neceſſary for the man to know him/elf, as to know another, 
This cannot be ſuppoſed, and that excluded. But it is manifett 
that matter has no knowledge; either of itſelf or any thing 
elſe, Look at the ſaint before the throne of God—an eſſenti 
— of himſelf, according to the conſtitution of heaven, is his 
y. It is neceſſary therefore that he 4now. his onj again, 
when raiſed from the dead. When he died he committed his 
duſt to the care of Iſrael's keeper, in humble hope of having 
it reſtored at the ſound of the trumpet ; and has been in the 
exerciſe of faith and pleaſing expectation of enjoy ing the pro- 
miſed bleſſing ever — He could not witneſs the accom- 
liſhment of the faithful word, and his own defire, without 
nowing his body again; nor could he know it without a ſoul z 
nor could he have lived in a beheving expectation of the day, 
if he had not been in a ſtate of conſcious exiſtence. This idea, 
oppoſite as it is to your profeſſed ſyſtem and poſitive aſſertions, 
is not deſtitute of evidence in the word of truth. 
Let us conſult Fob on this queſtion. He ſays, © All the days 
* of my appointed time will I. wait till my change come.“ 
Ch. xiv. 14. ' You allow this text to declare Job's faith in the 
reſurrection. (ib. p. 127.) Waiting for an event, not only 
includes a belief of its coming to paſs, but a continuance of 
_ that diſpoſition till the event be realized. The body cannot 
wait, dead or living, and yet Job waited—and ſaid he would 
continue to do ſo till the deſired bleſſing was poſſeſſed. All 
the days of my appointed time will I wait till my change come. 
Now, had Job's whole man died and been laid in the grave, 
there is no poſſible ſenſe, that I can perveive, in which he could 
have been faid to wait for the reſurreftion of his body. He 
has been dead, I ſuppoſe, near four thouſand years, If the 
whole man die, there is neither remembrance of the paſt, nor 
expectation of the future: and yet waiting implies both, and 
muſt run parallel with them. And this alſo neceflarily rr 
ſuppoſes a conſtantly conſeious intelligent exiſtence. A foul, 
therefore, and a ſoul now in the exerciſe of faith on the pro- 
miſe and power of his 2 to mo 3 
| clearly 


t 
1 
1 
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clearly taught us in the ancient language of this great 


man. 

The apoſtle Peter ſays, ſpeaking of Chriſt, Whom having 
© not ſeen ye love; in whom, though now ye ſee him not, yet 
« believing ye rejoice with joy unſpeakable, and full of glory: 
© receiving the end of your faith, the ſalvation of your ſouls.” 
1 Pet. i. 8, 9. Muſt the faith that is exerciſed on the Son of 
God, the unſpeakably glorious joy that is felt in the exerciſe 
of this faith, all drop and ceaſe at death? Muſt there be a 


dead blank in the believer's experience, for thoutands of 


years, While his body reſts in the grave? How then can the 
great Shepherd be ſaid to give his ſheep eternal life? How can 
the :ndwelling and work of the Spirit be called a well of water 
ſpringing up into everlaſting life ? It there be ſuch a chaſm, 
then, in your ſenſe of the term, the believer periſbes indeed; 


. notwithſtanding all the promiſes of God, the grace of Chriſt, 
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and the work of the Holy Spirit, to the contrary. Who, that 
believes the teſtimony of heaven in the ſacred page, can receive 
this? When Paul was writing to the Corinthians he ſays, 
« Death is yours.” 1 Cor. iii. 22. And to the Romans he de- 
clares, © I am perſuaded that death ſhall not be able to ſeparate 
© us from the love of God which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord.” 
Rom. viii. ult. I know it may be ſaid, In the morning of 
the reſurrection the interval will not be perceived, it will all 
appear but as the tranſition of one moment to another. But 
this would be ſaying nothing ; becauſe, how it may appear, 
is not the queſtion.—The true queſtion is, Will there be any 
real interruption of the exerciſe of grace and enjoyment of 
© God from death till final judgment and glory, or will there 
© not?” If not, there muſt be a ſeparate ſtate of conſcious 
exiſtence. If you ſay there wwi//; I muſt leave you to recon- 
cile the aſſertion with the word of God. One, or the other, 
you know, fir, muſt give way; for, both ſides of a contradiction 
cannot be true, The inſpired Paul ſays likewiſe of himſelf 
and brother apoſtles, Rom. viii. 23. © We groan within our- 
* ſelves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
© our body.” By the redemption of the body, I apprehend, is 
meant the reſurrection. Nothing,of this exalted bleſing ſeems 
equivalent to the wiſh of the humble but carneſt*expeQants. 
And they waited for it under the ſacred teaching and prevailing 
energy of the eternal Spirit, Could Paul, or his brethren, 
from ſuch language, be ſuppoſed to have an idea of the ſoul's 


dropping into non-exiſtence, for he could not tell how long, 


before 
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before the enjoyment of the deſired object? The Holy Spirit 
was promiſed to © guide them into ALL truth; John, xvi. 13. 
and if this be a branch of truth, it is more than ſtrange that 
we find ſo much faid againſt it and nothing for it!! 

Liſten to the expiring thief—* Lord, remember me when 
thou comeſt into thy kingdom.” Luke, xxiii. 42. Can any 
ſober man allow himſelf to ſuppoſe that the thief underſtood 
the kingdom of Chriſt to mean an unconſcious ſtate, and that 
he deſired the Lord to remember him there? But this neceſ- 
ſarily follows your entire mortality of man. Nor does it 
appear that he had a more diſtant period in view than the death 
X the Lord of glory. Without an intermediate ſtate what an 
unmeaning requeſt and reply! for, the gracious Redeemer ſaid 
to him, © Verily I ſay unto thee, to- day ſhalt thou be with me 
© in paradiſe.” Ver. 43. I am not afraid, fir, that you will 
interpret this paſſage in favor of purgatory, and have there- 
fore cited it as it is generally received; In paradiſe Paul 
heard unſpeakable words. Paradiſe 1s a ſtate of conſcious 
conſtant employ and delight. Upon. the ſuppoſition of no 
ſeparate ſtate, I do not ſee how the Redeemer could poſſibly 
have uttered- a more obſcure and deluſive aſſertion.—It is as 
totally inconſiſtent with common humanity, as it is derogatory 
to common honeſty. The dying criminal felt himſelf on the 
borders' of eternity—overwhelmed with guilty fears and ex- 

ſed to utter ruin, except he was pardoned and ſaved by the 
05 ing Redeemer. This the Savior knew—under this con- 
viction the malefactor prayed; and, correſſ nding to it, he 
was anſwered. In which the glorious, though ſuffering, Jeſus, 
appears as tranſcendently conſpicuous in his compaſſion, as he 
does reſplendent in his integrity. - «© TO-DAY halt thou be 
© avith me in paradiſe.” Cheering promiſe ! Reviving cordial ! 
The Redeemer would know the thief, and the thief would own 
his Lord, in paradiſe ; or neither would know that the pro- 
miſe was ſure. ' If this paſſage has any meaning at all, it 
is an irrefragable teſtimony of a ſeparate ſtate of conſcious 
exiſtence,” I muſt refer the remainder of this ſubje& to the 


next letter. 1 am, &c. 
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L ET TEA AXIS... 


REVEREND SIR, © e 


WII ſhould there be a difficulty in ſuppoſing the ſouls of 
men to exiſt in a ſeparate diſembodied fate, any more 
than the exiſtence of angels who never were embodied? You 
may call this ſtate © a receptacle, (ib. p. 30.) or what yon 
pleaſe ; bur, if you admit the exiſtence of theſe, why deny the 
exiſtence of thoſe ? Should you deny the being of angels, we 
ſhall be ready to examine what you fay upon that ſubject allo. 
here is one text on this part of the preſent queſtion which 
you have ſo ſuperficially conſidered, and fo ſtrangely expounded, 
as to make it completely deſtitute of ſenſe and truth. The 
text i. Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able 
© to kill the ſoul ; but rather fear him who 1s able to deſtroy 
both body and foul in hell.“ Matt. x. 28. Yourexpoſition 
follows. But when we confider,” ſay you, that according 
© to the uniform tenor of the ſcriptures, and eſpecially our 
Savior's own diſcourſes and parables, there is no puniftiment 
© in hell till after the reſurrection, it will be evident that his 
© meaning could only be, that men have power over us only 
© in this life, but God in the life to come 3 meaning by the 
« ſoul, the life, and in this place, the future and better life of 
man in oppoſition to the preſent.” (ib, p. 130.) Now, fir, 
if you pleaſe, we will read the text with your expoſition, 
the /n you ſay the life is meant. Fear not them who kill the 
y, but are not able to kill the life: but rather fear him 
who is able to deſtroy both body and life in hell, What a 
, for unerring wiſdom to expreſs! Do not they who kill 
e body deſtroy the life? To be ſure they do. And, if there 
be a ſuture and better lift, as you ſay ; then, neither body nor 
life, if 1 may — ſo, can be deſtroyed in hell. Permit me 
therefore to refer the paſſage to your ſecond thoughts ; for, at 
preſent, you have not made it ſpeak /enſe. And, if by the /oul 
we are to underſtand the K t is equally void of frath ; be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible to kill the body and ſave the life. 


Had the ſacred writers really believed the exiſtence of the 
© ſoul, as a principle in the human conſtitution, r 
* 
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« diſtin from, and independent of, the body, it cannot but be 
ſuppoſed, you tay, that they would have made ſome ule of jt 
in their arguments for a future life. But it is remarcable, 
you add, that we find no ſuch argument im all che nen, 
teſtament. (ib. id.) And, is it not equally asf/remarkable,” 
fir, that if you had not attempted to explain awaꝝ the obvious 
meaning of the text juſt mentioned, it would have: been 
ſwift witneſs againſt you? And, yet, if it can be undurſtood 
fairly in any other light, ſuffer me to call upon you to point 
it out to us—if not, it ſtands againſt you ſtill. I would alfo 
name another paſſage. See Mart. xvi. 26. For hat is a 
man proſited, if he ſhall: gain the whole world; and loſe his 
on toub ? or, what ſhall a man give in exchange for his 
ſoul ? The term foul here cannot mean the life; but that 
principle in man which is the ſubject of knowledge and hap- 
pineſs. That happineſs and knowledge which the world can 
neither acquire nor impart. But more eſpecially, that know- 
ledge and happineſs of which: the goſpel of Chriſt is the medium 
incor the ſacred energy of the Haly Spirit. If the ſoul be loſt, 
that is, if a man die a ſtranger ta the knowledge.and happineſs 
of goſpel grace, the whole aber cannot repair the loſs, or 
bring him to the abodes of heavenly 


lory. In this caſe he 


dies beneath of his numberleſs — and for ever £-« 


feels the hotdiſpleaſure of a holy and righteous Judge. This 
is another inſtance where the argument for a; future lite ys 
founded on the foul. But, I proceed. net 
According to our Savior's diſcourſes and parables, 

tell us, thete is no puniſhment in hell till after the reſur- 
region, If this doctrine be found in dur Savior's diſ- 
courſes and -parables, and eſpecially if it be according to 
the uniform tenor of the ſcriptures ; pity, fir, but 

had proved your aſſertion, or, at leaſt, made ſome t 
towards it, then we . have been diſpoſed to have 
regarded you, But we io often meet with utproved aſſer- 
tions, and mgre poſitive declarations, chat we are tired of 
them. According. to doftrine alſo. there cam be no 
happineſs.in heaven till after. the reſurreQion—but, I up- 
poſe, the caſe of the rich man und Lazarus was not in your 
memory when you penned this poſitive aſſertion ; and there. 
fore yon will excuſe me if I wiſh you to read Luke xvi. 
19--31, There you will fee that, Lazarus died, and was 
carried by angels into Abraham's boſom chat, the |rich 
man alſo died, and was 'burjedand that, in hell he lift 

kiz eyes being in tormentz, and ſeeth Abraham m_ 
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and Lazarus in his boſom— c Now, whether you con- 


ſider this part of ſcripture a hiſtory, ar a parable, the 
doctrine it teaches is the ſame— for, as hiſtory is a narration 
of facts, ſo parables are no leſs founded on facts; or ſuppoſe 
them poſſible. 1 would not have you overlobk this paſ- 
ſage, becauſe it is in point; and deſerves your ſerious at- 
tention. Vou will remember, fir, chat it is a part of one 
of our Savior's diſcourſes, if not a parable ;z and, if not 


a parable, it is a hiſtory of two real characters, which 1 am 


inclined to believe is the truth. Vou will not find the 
leaſt hint towards proving that the ſoul is abſorbod or 
-extin& at death; but juſt the reverſe—and,. it ſhauld not 
be forgotten, our Lord never taught contrary or oppoſite 
doctrines. On the death of the rich man; and of Lazarus, 
you are told, immediately, that the one is carried to Abra- 
ham's ſoul, che other is in torments in hell. That Abra- 
ham, the rich man, and Lazarus, are conſcious intelligent 
agents in that ſtate, is manifeſted from all the eircum- 
ſtances related; and it is equally clear that the whole re- 
fers to à ſeparate ſtate z becauſe the rich man had brechren 
yet alive, and, becauſe Abraham ſaid, if they rejeQed the 
teſtimony of God's word, they would not believe. if one 
"roſe from the dead, You can examine the evidence of this 
ſcripture another time, and favor us with your. thoughts 
for our further reflection. | 

The inſtance of Stephen and his Maſter are alſo worthy of 
your notice in this buſineſs, The dying Kedeemer ſaid, 
© Father, into thy hands I commend my /pirit.* Luke xxiil, 
46. And the dying martyr prayed, * Lord Jeſus, receive 
* my ſpirit." Acts, vii. 9 When read theſe paſſages of 
ſcripture upon your principle of reaſoning, I feel the want 
of a'friend at my elbow to explain their meaning; for they 


appear ſo obſcure and unintelligible to me that I cannot 
. "underſtand them. No doubt but the ſpeakers. had a mean- 


ing—and — ne, correſpondent to their then important 
eircumſtances—but I really cannot ſee it. For, if by the 
Aab nothing but /ife be meant, as you teach, what could 
their deſign be? What is the life of a dead man; or life 
-extin& ? It is-—»othing. What then had the Lord: to 
receive from his ſervant Stephen * NOTHING, What did 
the | Savior commend into the hands of his Father? NO- 
THING. See, fir, how unmeaning and uſeleſs ſome of 
the moſt ſolemn and intereſting parts of God's word are, on 


your ſyſtem of expoſition ! Turn the other ſide, and every | 


thing 
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thing is beautiful; becauſe big with ſenſe and meaning: 
Here you behold a holy man yielding up his life into the 
cruel hand of perſecution, becauſe he would nof renounce- 
or diſhonor his Lord and Maſter, Nor 1s it without em- 
phatical meaning that the exalted Jeſus ſo diſplays his 
glory in that trying hour ! While thus ſuffering for Chriſt, 


ow was the good man ſupported by him! —“ I freely give 


my n to the rage of men; Lord Jeſus, do thou receive my 
« ſoul. That will ſoon be gone, this muſt live for ever ; 
therefore I yield it up to thee—to thee, from whom it 
* came—to thee, the ſource of bliſs—to thee, the keeper of 
© Ifrael—to thee, my portion for ever.” And the Lord of 
glory ſaid, when expiring on the croſs, * Father, into thy 
* hands [ commend my ſpirit--Holy Father, I come to 
thee. —l have glorified thee on the earth: I have finiſhed 
the work which thou gaveſt me to do. And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thy own ſelf, with the glor 
which i Rad with thee before the world was.“ John, xvi. 
445+ Will any bold man in the world undertake to re- 
concile ſuch declarations of ſacred writ with your doQrine, 
or your doctrine with them? But, if they cannot be re. 
conciled, your doQrine mult leave its diſciples in a miſe» 
rable plight when their breath expires, 

I ſhall mention ſome few texts more briefly, and haſten 
to finiſh this part of my deſign, That of the atonement will 
follow. Let us hear Solomon, * I praiſed the dead who are 
already dead, more than the living who are yet alive, 
Better is the day of death, than the day of one's birth.“ 
Kecleſ, iv. z.— vii. 1. But, I ſhould be glad to know, 
wherein the day of death can exceed that of birth, or the 
dead be preferred to the living; if there be no ſoul to 
ſurvive the body? While alive we enjoy the pleaſures of 
knowledge, and taſte the ſweets of friendſhip—while liv- 
ing the believer has fellowſhip with the ſaints and is ad- 
mitted to communion with the Father and his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and, at times, rejoices in hope of the glory of God, 
—But, if the ſoul become extinct at death, all is dark, as 


dark as death! Is this to exceed the living! Believe it who 


can? The prophet 1/aiah ſays likewiſe, The righteous 
« periſheth, and no man layeth it to heart; and merciful men 
* are taken away, none conſidering that the righteous is 
* taken away from the evil to come. He ſhall enter into 
peace: they ſhall reſt in their beds, each one walking in 
a his uprightneſs.“ Ch. lvii. 1, 2. By the terms Perifoing, 


Taken 
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Then away, Ce. we are evidently to underſtand, I apprehend, 
dying out of the preſent world ; and, 1 think, it is equally evi. 
dent that the other parts of the holy prophet's language muſt 
refer to an immediately ſucceeding ſtate of conſcious felicity 
and delighiful activity. For, can a perſon be ſaid to enter into 
ace, and walk inwprightne/t, when he does not exiſt ? More- 
over, 

Would you read a proof of the ſoul's perception and plea- 
ſure when apart from the body? Give me leave to refer to 
Paul's rapture into the third heaven. 2 Cor. xii. 1-4, He 
does not ſay indeed that his body and foul were diſunited, 
but declares/he could not tell how it was——however, his lan- 

uage clearly goes to prove, in my humble opinion, that tho 

ul is capable of converſe with the Father of ſpirits when the 
body is no more. And, would you know his own expectation 
at the diſſolution of his body? Hear his words. I am in 
* a ſtrait between two, having a deſire to depart, and to 
* be with Chriſt; which is far better.“ Phil. i. 23. Be 
with Chriſt? When? After two or three thouſand years 
Would that be better? No verily ; neither for himſelf, nor 
for others, Is it rational to ſuppoſe, that the apoſtle had 
fuch an idea in his mind? Nothing leſs. © For, as a late 
writer ſays, © moſt certain it is, that it would have been 
better for the churches of Chriſt, for the intereſt of reli. 
gion, and for the glory of God, if he had remained on 
* earth to this day, and ſo on to the ſecond coming of 
* Chriſt, than to be ſleeping in his grave, receiving no 
©. benefit to himſelf, nor being of any uſe to others.“ No, 
fir; the great apoſtle had no idea of falling into a ſtate of 
total death, but of enjoying the ſmiles of his Maſter and Lord 
immediately on the death of his body, till the morning of the 
reſurrection; and ſo on for ever and ever. It was with this 
in view he could boldly ſay, with Nero's bloody executioner 
at his right hand, I know in whom I have believed, and I 
© am perſuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed to him againſt that day. 2 Tim. i. 12. 
The paſſage yon quote from the Revelations I ſuppoſe 
refers to the viſion which John had of the riſen ſaints at 
e, and of the martyrs in particular, ſharing the honors 
of the thouſand years reign with Chriſt on earth, before 
the ſecon& reſurrection. It is eaſy and natural therefore to 
conclude that he ſaw them not as unembrdied- ſouls,” but 
© living men.” (ib. p. 131.) But, had you been willing to 
collect any evidence from that prophetical. book, you ſhould 
5 not 
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not have omitted the following text. Rev. vi. 10. * I ſaw 
* under the altar the /ov/s of them that were ſlain for th 
word of God, and for the teſtimony which they held, And 
they cried with a loud voice, ſaying, How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, doſt thou nat judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth I' This evidenos, you know, 
ſir, ſhould not have been paſſed over when the other was 
named, becauſe they are both of equal authority. This ſeal 
ſeems to refer to the times of DNiockfrar, the latter end of the 
third and beginning of the fourth century; for which reafan 
there could be no relurrection inclufed, Theſe ſouls were in 
a ſeparate ſtate 3 and are repreſented as expreſſing a zealous 
concern for the diſplay of the divine character in the ſup- 
preſſion of perſecution and the peaceful ſpread of the goſpel 
of ſalvation, This text being the word of God as well as 
that which you are pleaſed to recite, with others already 
mentioned, is recommended to your cool deliberate reflec- 
tions, To hear a gentleman aſſert that there is =o hint of 
the, nature or uſe of an intermediate ſtate in the ſcriptures, 
when ſuch paſſages as thoſe, above can be adquged to the 
contrary ; leayes one at a, loſs what to ſay.— One wauld 
not be ſo uncandid as to impute it to ignorance, much 
leſs to any Ring, worle—-but it muſt have a cauſe, Such 
a of 4 future e te Raſh ee thexe is 3 
and, 1 ſuppoſe, more might De collected were it requi- 
fite—but, - the cha 0 this peak far itſelf. Rem. 
p. 2539. tit za ud mi deen ene 25S 4 
1 92 they, fir, upon the whole, that, if man be. 
wholly a material being, his Maker muſt E me. Andy; 
if there be no ſoul diſting from. the body, vor ſeparate 
ſtate, all that is ſaid about ice and ſuffering, virtue. 
and happineſs morality and religion, all, all is ſpeaking: 
in the clouds ;, the whole, from fixſt to laſt, is labor lo$,: 
It, 14 making much ado, aboutmrnothing.. I ama &. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
REVEREND SIR, 


Br come thus far in my deſign, I intended to have 
taken up the atonement ſimply on what you had "ſaid 
about it in the volumes I have been 'conſidering—but, juſt 
in this juncture, an opportunity offered of my reading your 
* Hiftory of the Corruption: of Chriſtianity,” and I have done 
it. Had I ſeen that book ſooner Srobably I might have 
referred to ſome paſſages—but I ſee nothing to induce the 
leaſt alteration in what L have ſaid—plenty, however, there 
is to confirm me in my opinion that J ur idea of chriſtianit 

is but a diſtorted figure of natural religion. And I am alſo 
confirmed in the remarks I made on your account of Paul's 
conduct in writing to the church at Theffalonica. I mean 
Letter III. No. 1. You tell us (Corrup. v. il. p. 359.) 
that, it was the maxim of all the heathen . philoſophers, 
© to think with the wiſe, and act with the vulgar. - But that 
© no true chriſtian, or proteſtant,. will venture to ſacrifice 
© /o mach to their worldly eſe und ſafety.” Pray, did our 


great apoſtle make any facrifice of truth at all to his worldly 
; eaſe and ſafety? If he did, let it be pointed out to us that 


we may know our man,—-If he did wot, then—burt J leave 

the inference with the reader. NU Bens foi 
Ves, fir ; the corruptions of chriſtianity, in its 4i/eip/ine and 
worſhip, are too true to be concealed, and are cauſe of tamen- 
tation. Nor is there any doubt but that its da&rines have 
been debaſed in a ſimilar manner, It is with re and not 
theſe that I am now more immediately concerned,” For, if 
the doctrines of chriſtianity are to be conſidered in the light 
in which you chuſe to repreſent them, there muſt have been 
ſad departures from the truth indeed ! But, 1 apprehend, 
that, before theſe letters are finiſhed, there will appear to 
the reader more than probable evidence that, what you 
call the corruptions of chriſtianity, are the eſſential beauty 
and glory of revealed religion. it it be not ſo, the world 
lies in darkneſs of a truth: and ſuch darkneſs as cannot but 
excite the pity and compaſſion of every liberal mind, I am 
yet far from being conyinced that your ideas correſpond — 
a the 
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* the truth as it is in Jeſus." Eph. iv. 21. And, if they 

do not, very few indeed, can be further from it. The 
« plainneſs of the doctrine' is its dignity ; and by no means 
an objection to the grand principles of chriſtianity being 
called * a fem, (ib. p. 440.) for, if union, order, and har- 
mony in the ſeveral parts, conſtitute a ſyſtem in any ſcience ; ' 
chriſtianity affords a reaſon why its various branches, when 
conſidered as a whole, ſhould be fo deſcribed. | 

Referring to the deity of Chriſt, of the Holy Spirit, and to 
the atonement, you are pleaſed to ſay—* I am ſenſible that 
* it would be in vain to urge any external hiſtorical evi- 
* dence of a revelatian, of which ſuch doctrines ks theſe 
© ſhould make a part. They are things that no miracles can 
prove.“ (ib. p. 461.) This remark is ſo completely empty 
of argument that I can hardly perſuade myſelf that you are 
ſerious in uſing it. The proper deſign of working miracles 
is not to * prowe dodrines,* but to atteſt the authority on 
which the doctrines are founded, No unprejudiced man 
will judge ſo much of the authority by the doctrines, as of 
the doctrines by the authority: and ſo of miracles. If 
therefore the miracles are proved to be wrought by a ſuper- 
natural power, this will atteſt the divine authority. of the- 
bible ; and this eſtabliſhes the ground of our faith in the 
doctrines it contains, And what that temper ought to be 
called which ſets at nought any doctrine which comes thus. 
recommended to us, I muſt beg leave to veſer to your own. 
conſcience, Except you claſs the miracles of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, of Mahomet and Rome, all together—except 
you reſt theſe doctrines on a ſimilar kind of evidence with 
* Mahomet's journey to the third heaven and tranſubſtan 
* tiation ;* your obſervation muſt appear ſo full of /arca/in, 
to every ſober mind, as not to deſerve a refutation. And, 
if this be your meaning,. then, to be conſiſtent with your» 
ſelf, as you reject the authority of the turk and the papiſt, ſo 
you ought likewiſe to reject the authority of God z and for 
the ſame reaſon, Eſpecially if it be as you ſay, that Ma- 
homet's journey and tranſubſtantiatian are wot more abſurd, 
but much more innocent,“ than the doQrines of chriſtianity 
of which we ſpeak, For it is in the higheſt ſenſe abſurd to 
2 15 that infinite wiſdom, purity, and truth, ſhould ever 
work miracles to atteſt and eſtabliſh an authority by which 


uſeleſs, unreaſonable, and even pernicious. doQrines are 

recommended to our credit and cordial eſteem. Such as Ma- 

homet's journey to the third eee N 
0 N — 2 ' 
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of which you ſay they are not more abſurd but much more 
innocent, than the glorious doctrines of revelation. for which 
we plead, Is this language confiſtent with a defence of 
chrittianity ? Impoſible! And, of this you will very ſoon 
be eonvineed | Agcording to your ſtrain of reaſoning, if 
reaſoning it _ to be called, ALL the doctrines of ſerip- 

ture ought to be diſcarded as well as /ome ; becauſe the 
_ AUTHORITY #: owe. The re/arreficn, Which you re- 
ceive, is not founded on ſuperior evidence nor higher 
—_— than the doctrine of the atonement, Which you re- 
jet, Nay the former is only mentioned al it Were paſſing, 
when compared with the /atter, This cannot but be ob- 
vious to every reader of his bible, To reje& one doctrine 
olf revelation therefore is, wirtvally, to reject the whole; be- 
eaulo the * of God in his word cannot be divided. 
You would do well, fir, to refle& upon this thought ma- 
turely, I am ſorry to ſee revealed religion ſo much W paves. 
by a profeſſed friend, to the ſcorn of infidels, All your 
addreſſes to wbelievers, however penned, muſt neceſſarily 
prove abortive, while you go upon your preſent principle z 
unleſs you could perſuade men to do what you yourſelf leave 
undone, They ſee the bible to be all of a piece ; and, for 
ove reaſon, dare reje& the whole together. Awful, however, 
as their conduct ie, it is more con/iient than receiving one 
part and denying another, God is equally the origin © 
euch doQrine his word reveals; and therefore it is no better 
than ſolemn trifling to ſele& and defend what ſuits a pre- 
concerted ſcheme; and then reje& and oppoſe what we think 
militates againſt it. This goes upon a om that the 
bleſſed God is © ſuch an one as ourſelves ;? ( ſ. I. 21.) which 
will very ſoon be found a deluſion, There is one text 
which I would beg leave to recommend to your ſerious at- 


tention, with the moſt'cordial concern of genuine friend- 


ſhip. It is this—“ He that believeth not God hath made 
© him a liar, becau/e he believeth not the record that God 
0 gave of his Son.“ 1 John, v. 10. | 
know, fir, that much is ſaid about REASON—nor would 

I wiſh to undervalue, nor miſplace it. But reaſon is not the 
cauſe of our knowledge; nor 'ought it by any means to be a 
difator. Reaſon exiſts awithin us, as a capacity forknowing ;z 
and the will of God in his word exiſts * us, as the means 
of knowing; the ſalvation of ſinners. When ſuch a book is 
put into our hands, a book profeſſedly from heaven, the only 
province of reaſon is to aſcertain its autbenticiy. Having 4 
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this, and being ſatisfied that it ie the teſtimony of God, it 


withdraws and leaves the man to receive, and. even juſtifies his 
receiving, the ſacred record. The bible declares nothing bug 
fafts. On which account Paul was not afraid to * ſubmit his 
« aſſertions and arguments to the examination of his readers. 
(ib. p. 365.) Had he not been an' inſpired a and xe- 
« ceived his knowledge of the goſpel from Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ; 
(idem.) no doubt but he would have acted the part of thoſe 
who obtrude the doQrine of implicit faith—but he knew that 
truth would bear examination, and that no harm could . 
ariſe from the cloſeſt inveſtigation of its declarations, He only 
{aid . what his Maſter taught him, and reſted eaſy reſpecting 
himſelf ; recolleQing that he who deſpiſeth, deſpiſeth , nat 
man but God.“ 1 Theft. iv, 8. If men will ſet up reaſon to 
the excluſion of faith, they muſt bear the blame, However, 
it ought to be remembered. that the reſurrection is no more 
to be undarſtood, accounted for, or explained, by reaſon, 
than the atonement, or the trinity, You are not to be told 
ſir, that philoſophy never taught the reſurreQion—nor did 
philoſophers, as ſuch, ever receive it, Hence the Athenians 
mocked the preacher of it; and others have denied the fact, 
It is purely a revealed truth, If reaſon therefore is to be our 
guide, and we would act the port of conſiſtent, imparti 
enquirers after truth, each of theſe doQrines ought to be re- 
ceived, or the whole denied—for it ſignifies nothing to ſay, 
The more extraordinary any thing, any event, or any propos» 
« ſition, is, the more evidence it requires ;“ (ib, p. 479. becauſe 
theſe things are egyally * extraordinary,“ and their © evidence 
equally valid, Properly ſpeaking, they ſtand and fall together. 
ope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) very juſtly obſerves, that, 
© Reaſon without religion, like thoſe luminous exhalations which 
© riſe in the boſom of night, enlightens only to lead to 
© brink of ſome precipice,” Correſponding with which I 
may ſafely aſſert, that, reaſon without acknowledging the 
authority of ſcripture, is a very unſafe guide in matters of 
religion, I never underſtood, nor am 1 yet perſuaded, nor 
inclined to believe, that faith in God's word is to be regu- 
lated or aſſiſted by the rules of philoſophy, or mathematical 
demonſtration, «© The errors of infidelity,“ ſays Ganganelli, 


* take their riſe from beſtowing the attributes of theology 
0 Le and propoling that theology, like ma- 
« rhematics, ſhould prove by detnonſtration,” If we receive 
nothing as divine truth but what reaſon muſt firſt under- 
land, ö i; 


e able to explain, and authenticate it to us 3 we 
really 
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really ſhall believe juſt nothing at all. And, yet, we are 
not required to believe without a reaſon, That reaſon is 
divine authority.— This authority is more than equal to our 
higheſt truſt, and perfectly indemnifies our reliunce and 
confidence, Our faith in it, and expectations from it, can 
never be attended with ſhame or diſappointment, 

Here it is natural to aſk a queſtion.— ls it your reaſon, fir, 
or mine, which is to decide and direct without or contrary 
to ſcripture? This matter ſhould be ſettled. And, when 
= are di/pe/ed to do it, we hope for leiſure to attend you, 

n what ate are we to conſider this ſaid reaſon? As it 
appeared in our great anceſtor before the füll or as it js 
found wow in his poſterity? In %, while innocent, it 
could _ ſee things as they were preſented, and receive 
them on the authority of his Maker—in «s, if we are not 
Rrangely biaſſed and blinded, we muſt ſoon perceive that 
reaſon is not ſufficient to guide us to future happineſs, 
This muſt be allowed, or revelation be denied. There is no 
alternative, On that account reaſon ought to bow to God's 
authority in his word, let him ſay whatever he will, Even 
where divine grace _—_ to Gon quickened the dead 
finner, and to have ſanctified the powers of his ſoul, and 
to have led him in ſome happy meaſure to contemplate 
eternal things in a proper light—l ſay, even in him, reaſon 
is ſubje& to divine teſtimony ; he knows nothing of himſelf; 
he cannot be ſaid to believe without evidence ; nor can he 
reje& what his bible reveals, in any given inſtance, and yet 
be guiltleſs. As the Spirit of God never taught one pro- 
phet or apoſtle to contradict another, either in faith or 
preaching ; ſo he never teaches one believer to receive and 
another to rejec, or even to ſlight, any given part of his 
written word. All his teachings are uniform and harmoni- 
ous. Yes, fir; it requires ſomething more than eyes, 
capable of diſtinguiſhing the word: of ſcripture, to enter 
© Into their real meaning.“ (ib. p. 471.) If not, every one 
who reads the words would, of courſe, directly underſtand 
their meaning ; and then we ſhould be all of one mind and 
of one judgment.— This, at preſent, is very far from being 
the caſe. 'That © /omething,* however, is not rea/on—nor phr- 
Iifoaphy—nor any branch of /iterature—for, were it ſo, there 
muſt be a greater union in human views of divine ttuth than 
there appears to be, But, it is that divine #/lumination 
which S Savior beſtowed on his apoſtles after his reſur- 
rection before he aſcended to the majeſty in the onus. 


| Or OT 

It is recorded, you know, fir, that * be opened their under ſtand 
© ings, that they might wder/ard the ſeriptures.“ Luke xxiv. 45. 
They had the.{cripturey, and could read the © werd' before, 
as well as aſter 3 but till then they did not, nor could they, 

© enter into their real meaning. Nor was the caſe of t 
apoltles by any means ſingular z every man in che world on 
whom the ſame N is not beſtowed, is in the ſame ſituation. 
This is che occafion, but not the case, of all the corruptions 
of chriſtianity, Which ever did, or now do, obtain in tho 
world, And, yet, this darkneſs is not innocent, becauſe it is 

voluntary... | | : 
The apoltles being aſſembled. at Jeruſalem on the queſtion 
about circumciſion, in cheir circular letter to the gentile be- 
lievers, mentioned the words which you cite“ It ſeemed 
« good to the Holy Ghoſt and to us.“ Acts, xv, 28. —On which 
you have this remark—* They probably only meant, by theſa 
words, that they were fully [perſuaded that the regulations 
« which they preſcribed were rover in themſelves, and therefore 
* agreeable, to the mind —. ill of God; being conſcious to 
* themſelves that they. were under no improper. bias.“ (ib. 
p. 337+) Allow me, fir, to put a queſtion. here. By what rule 
were theſe regulations proper in themſelves ? By what authority 
were the apoſtles fully perſuaded they were proper? And, b 
did they know they were under no improper bias ? Theſe are 
not impertinent queſtions, Should you ſay, This was all done 
by their own reaſon—then we ſhould be led to conclude that 

the laying aſide, or not introducing, of circumciſion amon 
the gentiles, was founded, not in the authority and quill of God 
but in human reaſon—and then we might as well ſay that 
circumciſion originated in human reaſon. But you can anſwer 
for yourſelf, Though, indeed, if you allowed this, one could 
not be much ſurprized ; becauſe. you, ſay that if © the whole 
© tenor of ſcripture cannot be accommodated. to the dictates of 
« reaſon, the former, and not the latter, ſhould remain unac- 
counted for,” (Corrup. v. i. p. 278.) So. that; if any part 
of God's word ſhould happen to prove unacceptable to the 
dictates of our reaſon, rea/on. is to take place of divine autherity,. 
and become our guide and the ground of our faith !! Is this 
the ſentiment of an author who has ſpent the greateſt part of 
his life in the /udy and defence of chriſtianity? What, then, 
can we expect from a deiſt, a gan, an atheiſt ! Can chriſtianity 
be wr Hol ,.embraced, i ended; by an; appeal from the. 
bible to reaſon? A child can judge. Nay, there is nothing 
more reaſonable, than to hearken to the voice of unerring 
"IS © evi/dom 
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* wiſdom and infinite * „with an implicit ſubmiſſ on and 
an un/u/peding reliance,” ou tell us that © Time may clear 
* up obſcurities in particular texts by diſcovering various 
e readings, or by the clearer knowledge of ancient cuſtoms and 

„opinions.“ (idem.) Suffice it to fay, that, the patrons of 
rea/on in oppoſition: to divine authority | in the bible, have, no 


doubt, exerted all their power; in ſeventeen hundred years, to 


find out every poſſible various ding: At this 'time' of da 
therefore nothing'is to be expected from that q _ And, 
Ib pretry [rob ly ſuggeſts' a  eonetouſheſl of if 4 di. 
mma at ale 4 cheme, to have any expectation from 
it, * Yet,” as Dr, Doddridge ſays, * if the fact could be au- 
©-thenticated,” it is ſuch an one wich no man of common ſenſe 
and honeſty can' ſeriouſly urge againſt the authority bf ſerip- 
ture.“ And, had we the moſt Perfect knowled oy ancient 
cuſ A e- opinions, that could not in t leaſt i upport the 
os Ree the authority, of divine revelation ; for, 
if 0. our faith: would then ſtand, not on the auf of Cod, but 
the e KN and een of wen, At this avenue entered all 
pipal corrup Mg of chriſtianity—and your inſinuations, if 
pirucd, Would terminate exaQy in the ſame poiht, Do wy 
al from the bible? Vou do the ſame. ' rag 
"th explain ahd defend it! This is N onde 
am; &e. g 
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SHALL now' beſtow ſome thu hts on your view of 
chri nth N defi n of which is an oppoſition, 

to the at ent of Chri ti nclnbRlodged, that to, 
bea ce 0 an a man muſt dellere ſome Fadi. that are of an 
c Ne inar; 0 (b. v. ii. 1 455) W far we 
caſe deere the man dots not believe, the 

1 . the eh of the fad. The ſole ground'g of his faith 
ft be ee „dib All the facts which that 
teftimany, Gr e would be canſiſtent, he 
is boun 10 mu ie, "To receive one fact, ang rejeR ano» 
ther, I Wenk and rep 10 epugnant op t6 good ſenſe 
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ll its report with equal credit 3 but, if not, to rye all with 
equal diſdain, This is clear to every man, Where reaſon, 
with all her powers, can no more explore the modus of one 
thing than another, if two or more are propoſed, ſhe ought | 
to juſtify faith in receiving all on eimeny. And, if ſhe be 
not blinded or perverted, ſhe will do ſo, Where one ſuch 
fact is received, the waſidity of the teſtimony is acknow- 
ledged; and therefore to reje& another part, founded on 
the teſtimony that we acknowledge, is doubly weak and re- 
pugnant. The reader will eaſily perceive that I now refer 
to the reſurre&ion and the atonement. The firſt you believe to 
be revealed; and I ſhall endeavor to prove the ſame of the 
laſt. The one is no more addreſſed to our reaſon for expla- 
a_ than the other; but both to our faith to be received 
as TACTS, n N 

Did not the atonement of Chriſt appear with conſiderable 
light and evidence in the ſacred page, even in your view, 
one can hardly account for the various efforts you make 
either to ſuperſede or explain it away. Nor is it a little 
manifeſt that you ſeem embarraſſed with this doctrine by 
the ſeveral different ways by which yu try to evade it, 
But, why ſo multifarious, fir? God's way is ONE 
and, if you were in the truth, would not yours be ſo too! 
No doubt of it, It is clear, therefore, that your diverſity 
muſt prove ineffectual for accompliſhing your deſign. There 
are five or fix things diſperſed in the five volumes I have 
read, which 1 ſhall take the liberty to call your cant 
of the atonement; and try to range them in ſome order for 
the reader's inſpection. But, you know, ſir, if either of 
them could be eſtabliſhed, the reſt would become ſuper- 
fluous, + You know the old adage--* What can be done by 
* few, or by one, need not be done by many.“ Let me 
name, as the | : 

I. Evaſion, The reſurrecbion. 'This occurs more than once, 
The reſurrection, you ſay, * is the proper fundamental 
« article of chriſtian faith.“ (Dif. v. i. p. 123.) There is a 
ſenſe in which this is partly true; but not excluſively ſo: 
for all the articles of chriſtian faith are connected with 
it, On this point Paul diſcovers himſelf to be no leſs a maſter 
of argument than zealouſly attached' to revealed truth, Both 
theſe appear in a very conſpicuous A* of light in 1 Cor. 
ev. But then it is not in ſuch a ſenſe © proper? and © funda- 
* mental," as to exclude other articles from being equa by ſo 
becauſe it is but ene link - the golden chain, Had not 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt roſe from the dead according to the ſcriptures, all 
the prophets and apoſtles had been found falſe witneſſes of 
God. But, ſeeing he did ſo, all the doctrines connected 
with it are confirmed and eſtabliſhed by it; and he who re- 
ceives ene ought, for that reaſon, to receive a. Nor is the 
doctrine itſelf, nor our having an intereſt in it,“ in the leaſt 
© weakened by that opinion that fepreſents him as of u na. 
* ture ſuperior to our own ;' (Corrup. v. i. p. 22, 177.) 
but nobly ſupported and confirmed. The death and reſur- 
rection of a mere man would never be adequate to my ſulva- 
tion, But, of this hereafter. No one believes that the di- 
vine nature could die—or that the divine and human natures 
in our adorable Immanuel are confounded the one with the 
other. You know, fir, that this is not held by us; nor, in- 
deed, is it proved by you, nor even attempted ; and yet 
your language ſeems to ſuppoſe it, We believe that his 
reſurrection is a pattern and pledge of our own not be. 
cauſe we believe that the divine nature died, nor becauſe we 
are ſo united to the Son of the Father as the human nature 
of Chriſt is—but, becauſe he was made in all things like 
* unto his brethren.” Heb. ii. 17. There was a Ne 
for this conformity. This neceſlity aroſe from the fovercign 
will and covenant gengagements of Father und Son before 
the world began. Nor did his being the true God and 
eternal life ſuperſede his corporal ſufferings and death 
nor was it deſigned to do ſow-nor could it at all affect the 
nature, manner, nor end of his reſurrectlon. The whole of 
this amazing plan is perfectly eaſy to infinite wiſdom and 
Infinite power, Though his human nature was peculiarly 
united to oP; yet it was, properly ſpeaking, human 
nature ſtill, You know, fir, that this is out view of the 
ſubject, and on what evidence, or whoſe teſtimony, it is that 
we receive it.— To which we refer your ſecond thoughts. 
But, if you are gone beyond inſtruction, or ate not diſpoſed 
further to examine the ſacred records, we muſt beg leave 
not to be your companions, The deity of Chriſt no more 
interferes with or contradicts his reſurreQidd, than the reſur- 
rection of every believer in him. The exceeding great- 
© neſs of divine power was diſplayed in the * of 
our Lord jeſus Chriſt.“ Eph. i. 19, 20. The ſame power 
muſt be exerted in our reſurrection; and neither more, nor 
leſs, nor otherwiſe, For, as he condeſcended to be made 
like unto his brethren ; ſo, likewiſe they ſhall be made like 
unto him, It is exceeding fofeign therefore, nothing . > 
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he mare ſo, 4. ſuppoſe that the deity. of our glariaus Re- 
— Ho a4 all in compatible with his corporal death ang ro- 
ſurret 

lt is tg be lamented that aux Weg d ſhoyld be partial, or 
inattemiva, When co ! a ſo unportant ag tha 


preſont. How your lowing VAT ay appear to others, 
L cannot ſay——my ideas gf it | A y mention. c * 
doctrine of a — lite, you ſay, 

« the making an expreſs geg the principal ellen 
« of the laws of virtue, is nt = efſential in: 


dran 
« ſcheme, but is an advantage peculiar ta e pr wan, 
(ib. p. 176.) This logks as if you expect he ſaved 
« priucipally' by e . urregtian. he Fr a you. 
have now given us ſeems do be Jo gur grand fart reſpecting, 
the reſyrredion in the room of the atanen A. nh there- 
fare, if this ry appear untenable on a fair inve aper 
I hops you will ſurrender without further Late he 
lug be properly Rated, 1 apprehend the ba „Hur ar- 
oment will proye defective; ſo defeftive, that the w hale 
— muſt fall to the ground. Chriſtianity is neither 
more nor leſs than a revelatian af pardan and ſalvation to 
the guilty fans of men; with Pa reaſon why, and manner 
how, the bleing+.are beſtowed. Ay ſuch, it is a f\ranger, a 
total ranger, to all penn“ (non Ia, prac! /anctions 3 
becauſe, all rl 148 rence i” pes conduct, imply 
a penalty in caſe of diſobedienge. a pot moan ths 
law af (i — by the * = af _ (hay 99MIN ta ſay 
to it in the preſent r 4 * you os th 0 — 
confound tho e law with 2 or, og — 0 6 
laſt far the ſake of the 18. law of Gad never btw 
miſed a * reſurraRtion q immortal fe" to any gregzur 
ſuch wp can ba produced, Nar was the enjaymeny 
it — ed an the — 's qhegdien ee, nor the non-gnjoy- 
mont af it thraptoned 8e 8 Puniſhment gf diſohediehcg, 
As this is the caſe, What yen bave alerted is of no weight 
at all, = law of God — perſonal; perfect, pere 
patugl abedience; and, “ the Man who doth these things 
© ſhalllize in them,” 1358 on The other hand, a voie from 
he en ſays, 4 Curſed is every ane that gontinusth not in 
3 which are written in the bank of the law 80 do 
? Gal. hi. lo, 11, Fram this ſhort, plein view of 
i matter, itiv evident that 8 #9ſurreGian a immortal li 
cannot flow, in any fenſe, fra the laws of virtge; fer, h 
notſin been committed, death hadgot exiſted, and conſegueꝝ y 
2 2 ö no 
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no reſurrection had been neceſſary or poſſible; but, ſin be- 
ing in the world, death juſtly follows. And though the 
ſinner ſhall be raiſed from the dead, by the power of God, 
yet it is only to the reſurrection of damnation. John, 
v. 29. Our hope of a reſurrection to immortal life, if well 
founded, does not riſe from the laws of virtue, but from the 
reſurrection of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; as the covenant 
head and repreſentative of his'church and people. A greater 
diſcovery of partiality and inattention — hardly be found, 
1 fappols, than appears in the following inſtance. *© If the 
death of Chriſt had been a proper ſacrifice, and the for- 
« giveneſs of fins had depended upon it only,” you ſay, we 
© ſhould hardly have found the re/urre&ion of Chriſt repreſented 
as having had the ſame uſe, as Rom. iv. 26. He was raiſed 
again for our juſtification.” (ib. p. 191.) But, by whar- rule 
. of fair criticiſm or interpretation, kr, could you poſſibly omit 
the-former part of this verſe ? Did you imagine that the'rea- 
der would take your word implicitly ? Let us'read the whole 
verſe, as we ought to do, and then we ſhall ſee, not that the 
reſurrection of Chriſt ſuperſeded his death as a ſacrifice, and as 
the ground of our forgiveneſs, but, that it is conſequent upon, 
and a confirmation of it. The whole verſe ſays, expre/sly, that 
Jeſus was delivered for our OFFENCES, and then was raiſed 
© again for our juſtification.” Your own evidence, you ſee, fir, 
overthrows your cauſe ; for, the paſſage thus brought forwards, 
ſhews us very clearly that our forgiveneſs flows through his /uf-. 
Frings, and NOT his reſurrection. It is the direct way to 
loſe your credit with your readers, except they are exceſſively 
biaſſed in your favor, to be thus partial in quoting ſcripture; 
and, it pains me to be obliged to correct your inaccuracies in 
this public manner; but a defence of truth demands it. I 
would wiſh you to be more attentive in future, for your own 
fake, as well as for the ſake of truth, becauſe the reader muſt 
ſee that the part youomitis the very part you ſhould have men- 
tioned. Now I go to another article, and that is what I call 
the 5 | 
II. Evaſion. The preaching of the goſpel. Concerning this 
you ; thus—* Repentance and the remiſſion of fin ate ſaid 
© to be preached in the name of Chriſt. Luke, xxiv. 47. 
Acts, xiii. 38. And all who believe in him are faid to have 
«© remiſſion of ſin. Ch. x. 43. - But this phraſeology is eaſily 
© explained,” you ſay, on the idea 3 ing of the 
opel reforms the world, and that the remiſſion of fin is con- 
— on re formation.“ (ib. p. 205, 206.) An 
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and expoſition, leſs ſupported with evidence, I ſuppoſe, caw 
ſcarcely eſcape the pen of any writer. Is chere more enor 
wice; are there more dangerous errors, in the whole globe, 
than Great Britain. So far, fir; is the preaching of the goſpel, 
from reforming the world ! It is true, when the goſpel comes 
not in word only,” as Paul ſpeaks, but alſo in power and 
* in the Holy Ghoſt;“ 1. Theff. i. 5. then, indeed, refbr- 
mation enſues, and more than reformation— but this flows 
from a far nobler cauſe than ſimply pteaching the goſpel ; 
though preaching be included. And, in this view of the 
matter, there is a ſenſe in which remiſſion is conſequent on re- 
formation; but not as an effect is conſequent on the operation 
of its cauſe. A man while dead in fin 1s a ſtranger to remiſſion 
in experience; nor can he be acquainted with it, in this ſenſe; 
while iu that ſtate : but, when the Holy Spirit of truth has 
made him alive, and brought him to love and walk the ways 
of wiſdom, then, and not till then, does he taſte. the ſweets f 
pardoning mercy: This is abundantly te ſtifled in Paul's miffion 
to the gentiles. The gracious deſign of Chriſt in ſending him 
to them was this to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, Th 
* they may Pa CH oe ins, and inheritance among them 
who are ſanctiſied by faith in Chriſt.” Acts xxvi. 18. This 
evidence, I think, is deciſive; and fully diſcovers the fallacy. 
of your opinion. Remiſſion is a gift of free grace—and the 
change, or reformation, if you pleaſe, that precedes the enjoy- 
ment of it is the wort of -grace—for which reaſon the latter 
cannot be, in any poſſible nſe, the cauſe or condition of the 
former. Nothing is a clearer fact than this—that man is 
altogether as unwilling as he is unable to work in himſelf that 
change which neceſſarily goes before the enjoyment of pardon' 
Sit is God the Spirit who exerts his ſacred energy and works? 
it himſelf. Vet, notwithſtanding, to whatever extent this iza- 
bility may reach, it is evidently criminal becauſe it is voluntary. 
Here I would name a 5 ur MY n an 
III. Evaſion. A good life. This alſo, you would have us 
ſuppoſe, ſets aſide the doctrine of the atonement; and, therefore, 
you often mention it as the ground of forgiveneſs from an 
offended God to offending creatures. But, fir, if you have not 
à good memory, allow me to help vou. Vou have ſaid, it is 
impoſſible to act <vell from a bad diſpoſition or habit.“ Is not 
this involving yourſelf in an inſuperable difficulty, if not a ma- 
nifeſtabſurdity ? If the fruit therefore cannot be good while the 
tree is bad, and we know it cannot, it is evident that the change, 
2a; . mentioned 
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mentiened above, muſt precede even a good lite. And, if ſo, 


let a good liſe mean what it may, it cannot be the ground or 


QAuſe of our forgiveneſs. But, you ſo firongly aſſert the impar- 
tant recommending nature of it, that I ſhall take the liberty ta 
examine it. Indeed, you ſpeak of it as though no kind of diffi 
gulty attended your ideas of it. | 
ou tell us, that repentance and a good life are, of them- 
© ſelves, ſufficient to recommend us to the divine favor and, 
*. that nothing is requiſite to make men, in all ſituations, the 
5 bjects of his ſavor, but ſuch moral conduct as he has made 
© them capable of. (ib. p. 155, 279.) What a ſtrange 
notion you muſt entertain of the infinitely holy and righteous 
God! This matter, I think, may ſaon be ſettled, if we are 
not fond of diſputing for its own fake. There is but one rule 
of moral condudl—that rule is the law of God—and this law 
expreſsly commands, * Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God, with 
© oll thy. heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind; 
© and, thy neighbor e thy /eff.? Matt. xxii. 37, 39. Of this, 
man was * capable“ as he came from his Maker's hand; but 
not ſince the fall. If a man would SO conduct himſelf towards 
Gad, s to ſuperſede the atonement af Chriſt, in reference to his 
enjaying eternal happineſs every actes of his life muſt be com- 
pletely ſinleſa, every action muſt Raw from a holy nature and be 
perſectly „in its nature , object, mative, and end that is, 


the law of Gad muſt be porfeRly loved and altogether obeyed. 


the nature 
the cas / 
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covenant of grace and not of works. Nor docs it any 
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affect thejuſtice and goodneſs of God to continue the law to 
his rational creature after it is broken, with all its penal 
ſanction 3 than at firſt to give it, when he knew man would ' 
not keep it. As the whole of the preſent queſtion turns 
here, yoa have either to ſhew us that it was wrong to lay down 
Yach a rule, and inftitute ſuch a law, originally ; or give up 
— point—becauſè, if the law was holy, juſt, and good, be- 

bre man ſinned, when he had a capacity for keeping it, his 
tofing that capacity by ſin cannot change the nature of the 
law, nor ſuperſede his obligations to regard it as at firſt 


coththanded. And, till this part —.— work be done, 


fir, lence on the divine integrity would better become you: 
for, as the bleſſed God did not tantalize his creatures,“ 
(id. p. 282.) in giving them his holy law at firſt, ſo, his 
continuing that law, chough heir moral circamftances are 
changed, cannot, with any modeſty or truth, be interpreted 
intd ſach an inference. For, however our nature be d. 
proved, yet, as we are voluntary agents, we are as july 
obnoxtous to puniſhment for fin committed as was the firſt 
tranſgreſſor. To accommodate the law to out fallen ſtate 
to ſuppoſe it allows of our defects and imperfections, as 
they are called is to deny its nature, and annul its authority.” 


condetny, Where there has been no ſuffering bored, 
there cut have been no fin. And where there is no fin, it is 
either becauſe there is no law, or becanſe that law is per- 


For the law that eonnives at one violation canzet properly | fs 4 


fectly obſerved. This ſubject, therefore, fir, lies open tg 


your further reflection; for, if our perſons can be juſtified 
and favel, bya purtiui bbedience to the law df God, t wit 


be very etſy to prove that NO obedienee at all would de f 
ual vil. True, fir; when a than © has à perfect know. 


© Tedpe of the law, he is prepared for embracing the geſpel.“ 
(ib. p. 186.) This, however, the fcribe had not of Wom 
you ſpeak. It is readily (granted that all iv inflite- 
tions (ſhould give way to moral obligations, if both ct 
be property regarded. But all ſuch inſtnuations ſtand for 
nothing, fir, anleſs you could prove that che divine com- 
mands are, in any inflance, incompatible with love to Gd 
and dur neighbor. And, in order to prove this, you have 


to ſhew us He dove to God, or our neighbor, can be en- 


by difregarding the precepts of heuven. The 


apoſtle John ſays, This is the love of God, that we keep! | 


© his commandinents.” 1 Epiſ. v. 3. And, our Lord fays, 
I yeloye me, keep/my communtments, He that toveth we 
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not, keepeth not my ſayings.” John, xv. 16, 24. While 
burnt offerings and ſacrifices exiſted in the jewith church, 
by the will of God, it was an expreſſion of love to him to 
attend them according to his direction; nor could that 
love have been properly teſtified had they been neglected.— 
No, fir; there is no man has ſuch a perfect knowledge of 
the law, as to embrace the goſpel, till he is made alive from 
the dead; and then he will ceaſe from truſting his good 
life for acceptance with God, and joyfully embrace the 
goſpel, as a diſcovery of free grace and ſalvation, which he 
feels he muſt experience or periſh, The man who thus un- 
derſtands the law, ſees 3 that he breaks it continually; 


and, that, could he keep it, his obedience would not entitle 


him to the felicity of heaven, To put good works before 
the favor of God, is to put the effect before the cauſe, and 
the action before the motive; for that man, and that man 
only, is found in the way of righteouſneſs, whoſe ſoul is 
conſtrained to holy obedience from the love of God diſ- 
played in the croſs of Chriſt. Apart from this motive 
there is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a good work performed in the 
world. What faith the ſcripture? © I have loved thee with 
an everlaſting love: therefore with loving kindneſs have 1 
« drawn — pe xxxi. 3. Here you obſerve, fir, that 
ſinners are made participants of the divine favor, act for 
their good life, but becauſe they were the objects of ever- 
laſting love. And Paul ſays, We were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, when we were enemies. Rom. v. 10. 
This teſtimony is moſt, expreſsly againſt your doctrine, 
and will ſtand eternally true. Your notion of à good life 
therefore muſt be moſt eſſentially falſe and dangerous. 

Good works I ſhould rejoice to ſee prevail over all the 
face of the earth; and would cheerfully hold out every 
goſpel encouragement for their practice and purſuit—but, 
on this ſubject, I wiſh ever to remember the language of 
inſpired Paul with peculiar affection and eſteem. * For we 
are his workmanſhip created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good 
© works, which he hath before ordained that we ſhould walk 
© in them.” Eph. ii. 10. © The great God, and our Savior 
* Jeſus Chriſt, gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem 
© us-from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a peculiar 
© people, zealous of good wagks.” Tit. ii. 13, 14. Theſe 
two paſſages ſhew me the importance, neceſlity, original, 
and end, of good works, in ſuch a beautiful point of light, 


that I wank no other inducement to love and practiſe them. 
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You ſay, It is certainly the doctrine of reaſon, of the old 
and new teſtament,” (ib. p. 279.) that a good life ſhould 
make us favorites of God. You know, fir, that I dare not 
believe reaſon in oppoſition to my bible; for, it is by this I 
am to judge, believe, and determine; and not by that, And 
how you could be ſo poſitive on one fide, where the word of 
God is ſo peremptory on the other; I muſt leave you to ſay. 
The man who holds up a good life as ſufficient to recom- 
mend us to the divine favor, I conſider as one of the boldeſt 
and moſt evident oppoſers of the goſpel of God that can exiſt. 
— But, if you pleaſe, we will A ar conſult the bible as to 
underſtand what you call its genera, tenor on this ſubject; 
and let the reader judge between us. x 
What 1s not true ot the leſs, no perſon ſurely will ſup- 
E is true of the greater. I refer now to the earthly and 
cavenly Canaan. If the firſt was not enjoyed for the good 
works of its poſſeſſors ; much leſs the laſt. Moſes, when 
addreſſing Iſrael on this head, ſays, * The Lord did not ſet his 
love upon you, nor chuſe you, becauſe ye were more in num- 
ber than any people (for ye were the feweſt of all people); 
but becauſe the Lord loved you, and becauſe he would keep 
* the oath which he had ſworn unto your fathers, hath the 
* LORD brought you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed 
* you out of the houſe of bondmen, from the hand of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt.“ Deut. vii. 7, 8. Speak not thou in thine 
* heart, after that the LORD thy God hath caſt the out 
from before thee, ſaying, For my righteouſneſs the LORD 
* hath brought me in to poſſeſs this land : but for the wicked- 
. _ of N nations the LORD doth TW — from 
before thee. Not for thy righteouſneſs, or for the uprigblneſi 
* thy heart, doſt — jo 15 poſſeſs well land * for 55 
wickedneſs of theſe nations the LORD thy God dot drive 
them out from before thee, and that he may perform the 
* word which the LORD ſware unto. thy fathers, Abrtham, 
* Iſaac, and Jacob; Underſtand, therefore, that the LORD 
* thy God giyeth thee not this. good land to poſſeſs * . thy 
* righteouſneſs; for thou art a ſtiff-necked people.“ CH. ix. 
4—6. Such was the plain language of Moles the —_— of 
the Lord—and, you obſerve, 78 * he repeats the humiliat- 
ing aſſertion, in order to impreſs their minds with the Free- 
nr of the divine conduc in giving them the land of Cantan, 
heir redemption from Egypt, and their poſſeſſion of the 
promiſed Fel s aroſe, 2 14 from the ſovereign will and 
good pleaſure of God, And, if we enlarge the ſcale, and 
| Aa extend 
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extend our views to a higher and brighter inheritance, good 
works will appear to have no more influence in obtaining 
the greater than the leſs, It is pity, and it is to be la- 
mented, that we ſhould not be willing to glorify God in 
heart and life, which is the reaſonable ſervice of every crea. 
ture, without vainly ſuppoſing that he is indebred to us for 
it—as though he needed any thing of us. Acts, xvii, 25, 

Let us hear the * old teſtament.“ I know it is ſo of a truth'; 
but how ſhould man be juſt with God? If he will contend 
* with him, he cannot anſwer him one of a thouſand,” Joh, 
ix, 2, 3. * Can a man be profitable unto God, as he thats 
* wiſe may be profitable unto himſelf? Is it any pleaſure 3 
* the Almighty, that thou art righteous ? or is it any gain to 
© him, that thou makeſt thy ways perfect Ch. xxil. 2, 3. 
How then can man be juſtified with God ? or how can he be 
« clean that is born of a woman ?' Ch, xxv. 4. Enter not into 
Judgment with thy ſervant ; for in thy ſight hall wo man 
living be juſtified," Pf, cxliji, 2. 1 will declare thy righs 
* tevuſneſs, and thy works, for they ſhall not prefit thee." Ilai. 
Ivii, 12, Nor was there any reaſon why the old teſtament 
ſaints. ſhould * have been 4 1 whenever an preſumed 
* to mention their integrity before God, and took refuge in 
his merey only, without interpoſing the ſufferings or 
© merits of the Meſſiah to mediate for them.“ (ib, p. 158.) 
There could be no reaſon for ſuch a reproof ; becauſe 
1, Though their * integrity' was no ground of acceptance 
with God, yet it was 4 proof to themſelves that they were 
neithex deceivers nor deceived, as the expectants of future 

lory 2. If © their integrity” had recommended them to 
Ce axor.of God, or if they had conſidered it in that light, 
they need not, nor would they, have taken refuge in 
© his mercy only ;* for it is not an act of merz but juſtj 
to ſhew favor to him who de/erves it. But, their appealing 
to mercy, plainly proves that they had no dependence on 
their integrity. And, becauſe—3. Mercy is . ſhew n to 
the ſinner through. the ſufferings and merits of the Meſ- 
* fiah;' Of which hereafter, Now let us proceed to the evi- 
dencg of ; 

6 The new teſtament.” There we have the following very 
expreſſive declarations, © Now we know that what things 
6 | wa the law ſaith, it ſaith to them who are under the 
© law : that every mouth may be 1 (as and all the world 
may become guilty before God. Therefore, by the deeds 
of the law there ſhall no fleſh be juſtified in his ſight: for 
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by the law is the knowledge of fin.” Rom. iii. 19, 20. So 
then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that run- 
* neth, but of God that ſheweth mercy.” Ch. ix. 16. For 
they being ignorant of God righteou/ne/5, and going about 
© to eftabliſh their own righteouſneſs, have not ſubmitted 
« themſelves unto the righteouſneſs' of God, Fer Chriſt is 
« the END of the law for righteouſne/+ to every one that be 
© lieveth.' Ch. x. 3, 4. © 1 do not fruſtrate the grace of God: 
for if righteouſneſs come by the law, then Chriſt is dead 
in vain.“ Gal. ii. 21. Let theſe few ſuffice, But what 
was all this for? Why, to * exclude boaſting, that none 
might glory in his preſence.” Rom. ili. * 1 Cor, i, 29. 
Nothing need be more fully aſſerted than this is by great 
Paul—“ For by grace ye are ſaved, por 4 faith z and that 
not of yourſelves; it is the gift of God: wor of works, 10 
an man ſhould BO AS T.“ Eph, ii. 8, 7 This evidence is 
ſo very explicit that no other parts can be conſtrued into un 
oppoſite meaning, without deſtroying the authority of the 
book ; for, if it be yea and nay, it cannot be of God, Thus, 
ſir, it is manifeſt, I think, if any thing can be ſo, that the 
faith of the goſpel is abſolutely contrary to Juſtification and 
ſalvation by our good life, as you expreſs it, -And, as for 
unbelievers, thoſe who are not born again, the Spirit of truth 
moſt poſitively ſavs, © They who are in the fleſh canner pleaſe 
0 God, Rom vill. 8. And, that, without faith, it is % ell 
* to pleaſe him.“ Heb, v1.6" You can have no well grounded 
hope, therefore, while God lives, of being recommended to his 
favor by your good life, No one can be a firmer friend to 
raftical religion, as the fruit and pre of vital union with 
hriſt, than our apoſtle ; bur when that is held up as the re- 
commendatory cauſe or condition of our acceptance with God, 
in whole'or part, no man can ſet his face againſt it with warmer 
zeal and ſtronger arguments. It is very true, fir ; we do not 
conſider * faith as a work,” However, not in your ſenſe 
becauſe, it muſt be either u work of the law or of grace, It 
cannot be the ft; for the law knows no work but perfect 
obedience ; and ſuch faith is not—it cannot, be the /aff ; be- 

cauſe every work, or exerciſe, of grace, is an évidence of oy 

intereſt in the divine favor already beſtowed and enjoyed ; an 
therefore cannot he the cauſe or condition of ſuch intereſt, 
That which is the effect, cannot be the cauſe of a thing; unleſs 
it can be both cauſe and effect at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame ſenſe. Hence the faith of God's elef'is expreſsly ſaid 
to be of © the operation of God, Col. ii. 12. and conſequently 
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not of the creature, 'That faith in exerciſe which leads the 
ſubject of it to glorify God in all his purpoſes, promiſes, and 
providences, is ſuch a work as would give us pleaſure to ſee 
the whole world experimentally underſtand and manifeſt— 
but, all men have, not faith.“ 2 Theſſ. iii. 2. Upon the 
whole—to cloſe this letter“ Our works are not the impul- 
ive cauſe of our ſalvation, for that is the grace of the Fa- 
ther: nor the meritorieus cauſe, for that is the grace 
and redemption of the Son: nor the efficicat cauſe, for that 
is the grace of the Spirit: nor the final cauſe of our ſal- 
© vation, for that is the glory of the grace of God, diſplayed 
© to the very uttermoſt to eternity. The whole ultimate 
«© deſign of God is to magnify the boundleſs riches of his 
grace.“ Theſe few thoughts, fir, on this branch of our 
_—_ deſign, are ſubmitted to your very ſerious attention. 
am, &c. 5 


At 


— — 


LETTER Fi 
REVEREND SIR, | : 


N? doubt but you can recolle& that when Moſes, on a 
time, appeared among his brethren in Egypt and would 
have healed their diviſions, they thruſt him from them, 
* ſaying, Who made thee a ruler and a judge over us ?? 
Acts, vii. 27. However, the God of Iſrael had appointed 
this ſame Moſes to be both the one and the other. Similar 
to this appears your conduct towards the atonement of Chriſt 


' —nevertheleſs, it is God's appointed way of ſaving ſin- 


ners. Under the influence of this temper you are betrayed 
into ſo much weakneſs as to put the effec for the cauſe, and 
the cauſe for the effect. See the inſtances already mentioned, 
—The ſame might be ſaid with equal evidence and truth of 

IV. Evaſion. I mean repentance. To this alſo you have 
recourſe to avoid, if poſſible, the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, 
Prayer is, no doubt, the incumbent duty of every man 
and no leſs is faith in God's revealed will. Hence we are 
exhorted to the one and the other, What is no duty to per- 
form, is no crime to omit. And, ſo of repentance—when a 
creature has diſhonored his Maker by fin, nothing can be 
more reaſonable ſurely than to expreſs a proper conviction 4 
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his folly and deſert, by a ſuitable temper ef ſhame and re- 
morſe. The whole becomes fit and proper from our relation 
to God and dependence upon him, as our lawgiver, bene 
factor, and judge. But, nothing js further from truth, than 
to ſuppoſe that we are encouraged to perform theſe acts as 
the ground of pardon, or the recommending cauſe to he divine 
favor and ſmiles ! When we ſpeak of theſe things, as connected 
with - forgiving kindneſs, we. are always taught 4a conſider 
them as the gr/ts of unmerited compaſſion, Speak we of 
prayer? The Lord ſays by the prophet, |* I avill pour upon 
the houſe of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jeruſa+ 
© lem, the ſpirit of grace and of ſupplication.” Zec. xii, 10. Do 
we want faith? The inſpired Paul ſays, < Unto you it is 
* given in the behalf of Chriſt, to b-{eve on him.“ Phil. i. 29. 
And theſe are Peter's words of repentance “ Him hath! God 
* exalted with his right hand, to be a prince anda ſavior, for 
© to give repentance unto Iſracl, and forgiveneſs of ſins: Acts, 
v. 31. This is the true ſcripture account of the niatter, fir ; 
but not the Jealt hint is given, any where that I can find, 
where the favor of God is founded upon aur repentance. 
The beſtowment of that bleſſing flows from a different, and a 
much nobler, cauſe, Sad ir mod bc 
You ſay indeed, that, Repentance and a good life ane, of 
* themſelves, ſufficient to recommend us to the divine favor. 
(ib. p. 087 But if, in the ulimate ſenſe of the words, we 
have not ing to do with repentance, confeſſion, or _—_— 
as you ſay elſewhere, for my own part, I cannot ſee what 
we have to do with them now—how that can recommend us 
to the divine favor, with which we have nothing to do, I 
muſt wait to be informed. And for that information, I 
look up to you who aſſert it, Beſides, what need have we of 
mercy if we are not miſerable? And, how can we be miſe. 
rable without ſin? And, if we are ſinners, how is it that we 
have nothing to do withrepentance, confeſſion, or pardon : 
'Thus .jarring, you ſee, fir, are the ſeveral parts of your 
ſcheme when fairly compared. Again, what honor redounds 
to the divine law from my repentance? It is true, repentance, 
if genuine, acknowledges the righteouſneſs of the law, and 
the juſtice of the ſentence, if the ſinner be condemned 
but, what reparation is this for the inſult offered by the 
tranſgreſſor, to the honor and majeſty of the legiſlator? 
None. Nor is the dignity of the law maintained, nor the 
right of government ſupported, if the rebel be pardoned, 
becauſe he is a penitent, Both would be as fully afferted — 
| S 
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he was forgiven vithoat, as for, the conſideration of his repen- 
tance. But this I have mentioned before. (N. p. 45.) Accord 
ing to this mode of argument, not only the de/ert, but the be. 
ing of ſin, muſt be excluded, The being of 1in-includes not 
only a want of conformity unto, but alſo a tranſgreſflion of, 
the law of God. "The dert of fin is death, But, is repentance 
enduring that deſert? Nothing like it, The law muſt therefore 
either take its courſe and the ſinner ſuſtain the penalty in- 
curred, or the authority of the law he has violated muſt be 
”= up, or ſome expedient muſt be adopted by which' the 
aw may be magnified, while the finner is pardoned; ' This 
expedient cannot be found in repentance, No one ſuppolcs 
this, even in human laws, where there muſt of courte be 
ſome defect; how much leſs in the law of heaven, which is 
neceſſarily perfect! This reuſoning, one would ſoppoſe, 
mult approve itſelf to every unprejudiced mind. It is built 
on divine teſtimony, and eſtabliſhed by divine condut—or 
Chriſt is dead in vain. Were! magiſtrates able to penetrate 
© the hearts of offenders, and did they find them truly peni- 
* tent,” (ib, p. 169.) and pardon'them on that yground==yet 
ſtill, the law as violated, and the legiſlator as inſulted, 
would be in juſt the ſame [tate as though the culprit was 
pardoned withaut penitence—thut is, the authority of both 
would be diſregarded, * fo 
It is a plenfing truth that all che drelararions of divine 
* mercy are made without reſerve or limitation to the 77 
peuitent, through all the hoch of ſeripture ;“ (ib, p. 186.) and, 
it is a pleaſing truth for this reaſon, becauſe, none but the truly 
penitent are * of the bleſſing, But the puſſape is 
not yet found where repentance is mentioned as the cauſe of 
that favorit is always and only deſcriptive of the perſons 
already intereſted in it. Divine mercy” beftoxvs repentance z 
and there fore cannot be obtained by repentance, * It is certainly 
required of us, you ſay, that if our brother only repent, we 
* ſhould forgive him.“ (ib. p. 159.) This is very true—but, 
what —_ you think of the man who ſhould ule ſuch an 
equivocal argument as this, with you? Is there any thing in 
the caſe that bears a parallel ? Not the leaſt. - . You ſhould 
never obſcure the ſubject, ſir.— Did l create my brother? Is 
he dependent on me for life and every enjoyment ?* Had I a 
right, or power, to inſtitute @ law for his moral conduct? Is 
it from me that he is to receive his /fnal and righteous ſentence 
for eternity? Can I make him eternally miſerable or happy ? 
You know, fir, that theſe queries mult a/ be anſwered in the 


negative? 
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negative then, with what propriety could you think of adopt- 
ing ſuch an inſtance on this queſtion? It may amuſe the 
reader, it may perplex him, but cannot poſſibly confirm your 
opinion, becauſe it is fo r eccentric and foreign from 
the matter in hand, If a man who calls himſelf a chriſtian 
wander away from the truth of revealed religion, he mult be 
equally uncertain about the way of ſalvation with a jew—a jew 
who is known to reject the goſpel of Chriſt. There is ſo great 
a ſimilarity between your various doubtful language on 
this ſubject, and that of a jew, that I ſhall freely give it the 
reader for his future meditation, A late learned writer, who 
was competent to the buſineſs, makes this remark—* The poor 
« jews are at the utmoſt loſs about atonement, Sometimes they tell 
* us it is by confeffon, repentance, and good works ; ſometimes 
© by beneficence and heſpitality ; ſometimes they ſay their cap- 
* tivity is their atonement; and at other times, that death 
* expiates all their ſins.“ There is no poſſible way, that I can 
perceive, to account for the diverſity of mankind relating to 
this great doctrine, but by concluding that they depart from 
the truth of God in his word: that is perfectly harmonious and 
uniform, as truth always is; but error is neceſſarily diverſe 
and diſcordant, I ſhall now mention the 

V. Evalion, The divine placability, God's placability 
and free mercy," you {ny, © had never been impeached but 
* for the doctrine of a wal.“ (Dif, v. iii. Introd, p. 18.) Here 
I mult beg leave to obſerve—1. That, thoſe who hold the 
doctrine of a ſoul do not impeach the free mercy of God]; nor 
can it be proved againſt them, And-—2, That, if there be no 
ſoul, diſtin from matter, there can be no ſin; and, if there 
be no ſin, there can be no miſery ; and, if there be no miſery, 
there can be no object of mercy—ſo that, if you allow the 
diſplay of mercy, you mult, of neceſſity, to be conſiſtent, be- 
lieve there is a ſoul diſtin from matter. The charge of im- 
peaching the divine mercy therefore reſts on thoſe who den 
a ſoul, and not on thoſe who receive it, And, from whic 
charge, they muſt exculpate themſelves as well as they can, 
Again, you ſay, The neceſſarian believes nothing of our 
„ finning in Adam—that we are liable to wrath on that 
* account—that an infinite being makes atonement for us by 
* ſuffering in our ſtead, and ſo makes the Deity propitious to 
* ns,” (ib. v. ii. p. 155.) What the neceſſarian' may . 
to believe we cannot help, his faith is no rule for us—we look 
to higher authority; for a rule and reaſon in believing. I think 
you have not ſtated this matter properly for us, in * — 


t 164 
branch of the quotetion. If you do not know, deign to be 
told, ſir, that we do not conſider the atonement of Chriſt as 
purchaſing or procuring the mercy of God to his people; but 
as the fruit and proof of it, We believe, according to the 
ſeriptures, that the divine mercy is manifeſted in and through 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but not that the ſufferings and obedicuce 
of Chriſt © made the Deity propitious.“ Chriſt is conſtantly 
tepreſented as the gift, or rel, of eternal love and mercy, and 
therefore eannot be the cave of it; unlels you allow that cauſe 
and effect are both the ſame thing, If I judge rightly you 
qilite miſtake the ground of the argument. Youſecm to have 
only theſe tuo ideati—a miſerable creature—and a merciful 
maker—id that the deſert of fin, and the authority of the 
legiſtative right, appear to be foreign from your ſyſtem, The 
offended of was under no obligation to ſhew mercy to ſinners 
at all- any more, ſo to ſpeak, than King George is obliged 
to pardon any who forfeit -their lives to the laws of their 
country. Had the Supreme Being been obliged to do it, that 
obligation maſt have role from neceſſity of nature, It could 
ariſe from no other cauſe. And, had that been the caſe, he 
muſt, by the ſame rule, have had mercy on all—and, at all 
timer, Which ſuppoſition, as it is not only contrary to fact, 
but abſurd, we conclude muſt be groundleſs, The diſplay of 
mercy mult be a ſovereign, and not neceſſary, aA—that is, it 
muſt be the fruit of his own will and pleaſure, As no reaſon, 


out of himſelf, could produce the manifeſtation of mercy at 


all, ſo no reaſon, out of himſelf, could order the medium of 
its beſtowment, or the objects on whom it ſhould be exerciſed, 
This being the true ſtate of the caſe, fir, the fact amounts to 
this—we can know no more of his mercy, either as to its 
being, manner of communication, or the objects of it; than 
he has told us in his word, The giver of mercy is at full li- 
berty to give it as be 4 ; in every reſpeA—and, it becomes 
the miſerable gratefully to receive it, as he chuſes to give it. 
Receivers of a gift ought not to dictate to the giver. His 
rule is fixed—it is revealed—it is both honorable to him 
and happy to the objects of it. Without ſcruple, I perceive, 
you can freely diate what evidence is, and what is not, 
ſufficient to „ the atonement, as well as the ſoul. 
As though infinite wiſdom was amenable at our bar, and 
ſubje& to rules of ourpreſcribing ! Strange temper for a ſin- 
ful creature to indulge ! See the cloſe of Letter XVIII. 

Yes, fir ; the incarnation, obedience, and death of Chriſt, 
and all ſpiritual bleſſings in him, you find to be the fit, 

an 
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and not the cauſe, of divine mercy. Pleaſe to read the follow- 
ing texts ; and you will ſee this aſſerted by mag evidence. 
Y 


For God SO loved the world, that he gave his only hegotten 
© Son, that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh, bu 
© have everlaſting life.” E. iii. 16. But God commendet 

his love towards us, in that while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt 
died for us.” Rom. v. 8, © In this was manifeſted the love of God 
towards us, becauſe that God /ext his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him, Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and /ext his 
Son to he the 2 for our ſins.” 1 John, iv. 9, 10. 
Had this ſubject been properly regarded, according to divine 
teſtimony, it might, and J ſuppoſe it would, have prevented 
E. very different conceptions of it. How two witneſſes can 


e more oppoſite in their evidence on any ſubject, than you and 


the ſacred writers are on this, I cannot a nay Pr" both 
ſides cannot ſtand, I moſt ſincerely wiſh you ſeriouſly and 
ſeaſonably to conſider which muſt fall, 


© The natural placability of the Divine Being,“ you ſay, * and 


© our ideas of the equity of his government, have been greatly 
« debaſed by the gradual introduction of the modern doctrine 
of atonement,” (ib. Þ 152.) Pray, fir, are your ideas of 
the divine governmefit the excluſive meaſure of truth? Are 
ours altogether wrong? The plain fact is'thiz—none of our ideas 
of the divine government can be juſt and proper, except the 
correſpond with his own ſtatement of it in his word—and, 
whoſe will bear'the moſt rigid examination by this ſtandard, is 
at leaſt 2 one thought more than you ever beſtowed 
upon it yet, On a queſtion of this magnitude I would not 
have you decided in your mind, till you have ſurveyed the 
ſubje& once again. That the divine government is equal, or 
full of equity, in the higheſt poſſible ſenſe, no one can doubt 
and be innocent ; but, equity in the divine mind, and in our 
mind, can never be ſuppoſed to be parallel, without perfe& 
vanity. For this reaſon, it is neither wiſe nor modeſt, to judge 
of that by this. And yet, we are*prone to doit. Hence ariſe 
almoft all our falſe views of the divine word, and of the divine 
conduct. But, fir, let us detect the fallacy, The mercy of 
God is ſo far from * debaſed by the atonement,” that it 
is the only ground on which it ſtands to be diſplayed, and the 
ſole fountain whence the atonement itſelf proceeds — 
ro thoſe paſſages of ſcripture which J have juſt now quoted, 
and others which will come before us hereafter. I am trul 
ſorry, fir, to have occaſion to point out your partiality i 
| B b cCiting 
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citing the ſacred record; and yet Iam obliged to do it. When 
you mention * the declaration that God made of his character 
to Moſes, preſently after the Iſraelites had finned in making 
the golden calf;* (ib. p. 156, 157.) you omit that part of 
his character which you ould have quoted and explained, if 
you wiſh to eſtabliſh your doctrine. Let us read the whole 
paſſage. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. * And the LORD paſſed b 
© before him, and proclaimed, The LORD, the LORD G 
* merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and abundant in 
c neſs and truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving 
© iniquity, and tranſgreſſion, and ſin— Here you ſtop. But, 
is he not alſo ju/? ? Yes, fir ; and, if the avhole character had 
been given us by you, as it was to Moſes by the Lord, we 
ſhould have ſeen it—for, it is added, he * auill by no means 
© clear the guilty.” This part of the © declaration” ſhould not 
have been concealed while the other was related ; becauſe 
© A God all mercy, is a God unjuſt.” g 
am, &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 


REVEREND SIR, 
N order further to oppoſe, and, if poſſible, to explain away, 


the atonement, you introduce what may be called your 

VI. Evaſion. The figurative language of ſcripture. That 
there are figures of ſpeech in the ſacred volume, no one denies— 
but, are they of no w/e If fo, they are ſuperfluous, This, 
however, I preſume, you will not allow. if they were not 
deſigned to convey any meaning ; the whole is a ſolemn farce 
and fiction. This, a friend to chriſtianity cannot admit. For 
what purpoſe, then, could they be introduced ? When we 
read a figurative paſſage, are we to exclude every thing real 
from it? On that ground we ſhall be ſtrangers to all reality, 
and amuſed only with figures / The apoſtle John ſays, © God 
© zs light.” 1 Epiſ. 1.5. Are we to receive this declaration as 
a mere figure of ſpeech, deſtitute of any real meaning ? Is it 
not rather defigned to teach us, by the beſt figure nature affords, 
the perfect knowledge of his underſtanding, and the abſolute 
Purity of his nature In this view a more pertinent and beau- 

tiful figure, perhaps, could not be uſed. - 
ou 
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You tell us, © The figurative repreſentations of the life and 
death of Chriſt have unfortunately miſled many chriſtians, . 
© and have been the occaſion of their entertaining opinions 
concerning the end of Chriit's coming into the 2d quite 
different from thoſe which appear upon the face of the hiſtory ; 
opinions which have been contradicted by the whole tenor 
« of revelation, and which are extremely injurious to the cha- 
© Tater of the ever- bleſſed God.” 2 p- 181.) If chis plain- 
tive aſſertion contain a fact, doubtleſs it is matter of lamen- 
tation. But ll, it ſeems, theſe © repreſentations? have been 
only the © occaſion,” not the cauſe, of our being © miſled - ſo 
that the ſuppoſed evil is not naturally or neceſſarily connected 
with them; but is only accidental or adventitious. For this 
reaſon, not the * figurative repreſentations,” but the depravity 
cf man, ought to be charged with all the imaginary bad effects 
ariſing therefrom. If theſe © different opinions“ refer to any 
thing beſides the atonement of Chriſt, my preſent undertaking 
knows nothing of them. That this doctrine is neither © con- 
tradicted by revelation, nor injurious to the character of 
the ever-bleſſed God ;* will be ſhewn in due place. Nor 
can I conceive, how the figurative repreſentations of the 
life and death of Chriſt, can be the occaſion of any diſcordant 
and noxious opinions—for, if the ſufferings and death of 
Chriſt are merely figures of ſpeech, no more is redemption— 
ſin--the law of God—the divine government and character. 
Ihe whole is a figure! If onelink be a figure, all the chain is 
the ſame! The moral government of God cannot be 
ſeparated from the croſs of Chriſt in the ſalvation of a ſinner, 
Perhaps, fir, you were not aware of this! The moral govern- 
ment of God a fgure/—lt is a glorious reality / Equally 
real is his holy law! When that law is violated, it is not 
done by a figure; it is an awful fact. Conſequently the 
deſert of ſuch violation is not a figure; nor the pardon of 
the tranſgreſſor; nor redemption ;_ nor the price of redemp- 
es yet the price of redemption is, The blood of Chriſt. 
You ſee, fir, in meaſure, what your idea of ſcripture figures 
draws after it! It not merely beclouds, bur utterly deſtroys, 
annihilates altogether, the nature and deſert of fin, the law 

and government of God, pardon and ſalvation to the fallen 
creature!! The wrath of God and eternal miſery; the favor 
of God and eternal felicity, are mere figures—that is, nothing. 
What a doctrine to Adam's guilty ſons! The Lord keep 
me from embracing it. The cflaracter of the ever- bleſſed 
God is ſo far from being ixjured' by the atonement, that it 
a | B b 2 cannot 


ſpiritual good to the human race, much leſs the greate 


© 104 


cannot be underſtood, in ſaving finners, without it. Not- 
—— the ſeemingly oppoſite points where you and 
the papiſt take your ſtations, yet here you both meet in one 
centre; for the ſame concluſion neceſſarily follows his ven 
fins and works 6f Are as your account of the figures 


of ſcripture on the death of Chriſt, Who could have thought 
it! What, Dr. Prieſtley a friend to popery! Pardon this 


excurſion, fir, and we proceed. 

The moſt remarkable of theſe figurative repreſentations of 
© the death of Chriſt," you ſay, is that in which he is compare d 
© to a ſacrifice, and as a figure, it is juſt and beautiful.“ (ib. p. 
182.) A juſt and beautiful figure of—what ? If the death of 
Chriſt be not a real ſacrifice, it is a figure of—nothing, for no- 
thing is repreſented by it. But, if it be real, then, ſurely, it is 
not a figure, a compariſon ! Is this the way, fir, in which you 
wiſh us to read and interpret ſcripture ? But you proceed— 
© In every ſacrifice the victim is lain for the benefit of the 
* perſon, on whoſe account it is offered; ſo Chriſt, dying 
to NN the greateſt poſſible benefit to the human race, 
© is {aid to have given his life a ſacrifice for us; and more- 
© over as the end of the goſpel is to promote the reformation 
© of ſinners, in order to pracure the pardon of fin, the death 
* of Chriſt is more expreſsly compared to a 1 
This is a vague and uncertain ſaund. Give me leave, fir, 
to = the matter in another and better light. To ſay the 
victim is ſlain for the bexefit of the perſon, is not ſaying 
enough. How and why this benefit is ſuppoſed to accrue 
to the perſon for whom the victim is ſlain, you have not 
told us; and yet it is right it ſhould be known, Every 
perſon underſtands that, when a victim is ſacrificed, it is 
offered in the lead of the perſon whoſe benefit is to be de- 
rived from it ; and not merely on his account, Every ſuch 
ſacrifice ſuppoſes fin committed, and life forfeited by that 


fin ; or otherwiſe the ſlaying the victim is void of all ſigni- 
ficance. Let theſe two things be underſtood, and the death 


of the animal is big with inſtruction: whereas, without 
them, it is not ſo much as a feure of any thing, becauſe 
nothing real is meant by it, However, when it is confidered 
in a juſt light, it is a ical, or figurative, repreſentation, if 
you pleaſe, to the ſinner, that, though he had deſerved to 
die, yet, there is a true ſacrifice, by the offering of which his 
fin is pardoned, and his life is ſpared. Nor is there any 
other ſenſe in which the death of Chriſt could procure an 
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benefit poſſible. It may be ſaid, with great propriety, that 
the apoſtles and martyrs died for our good z but they are never, 
nor ought they to be, called al N br us, or for our iu 
as is expreſsly ſaid of Chriſt, To ſay the death of 218 
is exprelsly © Jn 51nd to a fin-offering, and yet deny that it 
was an actual offering for fin, is ſaying leſs than nothing— 
becauſe it is uſing words without a meaning; atleaſt, with- 
out a meaning to me—for, if the death of Chriſt was no 

in reality a ſin-offering, it is to no purpoſe to ſpeak of it by 
ſuch a compariſon ; and, if it was ſo, it is departing from the 
proper uſe of language to ſay, it may be * compared” to it, 
It will be proved, therefore, in our progreſs, * that the jewiſh, 
* ſacrifices were types of this great, complete, and expiatory 


leſs does the truth of God receive e or our. 
er 

icious. There have been N of the b 

e, would not: ſcruple to attack. 
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no information to you to ſay, that, chicanery is, alwa 
a diſhonor to its employer, and is only bal reed et = 
to buttreſs a falling mountain, If it be the cauſe of truth 
that we plead, fir, let us ſtudiouſly avoid the arts of thoſe, 
who have wiſhed to blind the eyes of the judge, and pervert, 
the minds of the jury, | 1 
Not only is the death of Chriſt called a ſacrifice, but he, 
is himſelf * called a prieſt, and a high Ex vg This very, 
« circumſtance, you ſay,” might liaye given +0 unglerſtand, 
: 2 | that 
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* that both the repreſentations are merely figurative.” (ib, 
P- 184.) Did not the high prieſt of old offer up the ſa- 
crifice? There was nothing very harſh” in it, nor could 
there have been any * confuſion in our ideas* had we ſtood 
by to ſee him perform that ſervice—nor can I diſcern the 
leaſt harſhneſs or confuſion in aſſerting that Chriſt, as the 
high prieſt of his people, offered him/elf the ſacrifice for their 
fins, If there be any harſhneſs or confuſion, it muſt be 
in the mind and language of him who ſays Chriſt did fo, if 
he did not, or if it be not a fact: becauſe that would be aſ- 
ſerting a. falſhood, and withour a reaſon, 'or temptation. 
Conſequently the man who could do ſo, would be highly 


culpable, and deſerving the ſevereſt cenſure, for his officious 


conduQt. Burt, if it be a fact, that is, if Chriſt did offer 
himſelf a ſacrifice for the ſins of his people, of which the 
ſcripture evidence is clear, then ſurely, it muſt be harſh and 
confuſing to call his death, and his office as a prieſt, a 
mere figurative repreſentation'—that is inverting the order 
of things with a witneſs ; making fact and figure conver- 
tible terms, and ſo deſtroying their obvious import, Where 
this confuſion and harſhneſs can be traced, let it be done 
and let the authors own their weakneſs, Though figurative 
language may be abuſed, that is no reaſon why it ſhould be 
diſcarded, nor its real intention and deſign be denied ; but, 
rather, it ſhould make every man the more ſerious and open 
to conviction in aſcertaining the real meaning of the perſon 
* who makes uſe of it:“ (ib. p. 213.) becauſe it is never 
uſed, by any author one would ſuppoſe, and more eſpecially 
on this} ſubject, without a real and ſignificant deſign. 

ver, you tell us, that thoſe particular texts on 
© which we are diſpoſed to lay ſo much ſtreſs, muſt either 
N interpreted literally, according to the plain and obvious 
<Jenſe of the words, which will enforce the belief of proper 
« yicarious puniſhments, or they muſt be interpreted fgura- 
© tively ; and then they will not oblige us. to believe the 
« dorine of atonement in any ſenſe, or that Chriſt died 
a ſacrifice in any other manner, than as any perſon might 


© be ſaid to be a ſacrifice to the cauſe in which he dies.” 


on p. 278.) This ſentence ſhews us fully that you intro- 
uced your remarks on the figurative language of ſcripture 
with a deſign to explain away the atonement ; or elſe you 
would never have preferred a © figurative ſenſe of the ſacred 
text, to that which is © plain and vbwious.”—But, fir, while 
you did this you ſhould have given us /ome meaning 1 ſuch 

| gures 
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figures of ſpeech, and not have left the numberleſs places 
hab) they occur completely deſtitute of ſenſe. To put us 
off with ſaying, the death of Chriſt is a juſt and beautiful 
figure—and that he was ſacrificed to the cauſe in which he 
died—is doing nothing, or worſe; becauſe, there is no ſa- 
crifice of which the death of Chriſt can 170 be a figure; 


and, becauſe, a man may be ſacrificed to a bad cauſe as well 
as a good one, If yours be called * interpreting* ſcripture, I 
muſt beg leave to ſay, I think it is interpreting away its good 
ſenſe ; and leaves a poor, convinced, loſt ſinner without help 
and without hope, For, a figurative ſalvation will not ſuit 
me, however it may other folks, But, if we are only ſaved 


in a fgwre, we ſhall be loſt for ever in reality, The texts 


which ſpeak of the ancient jewiſh ſacrifices were figurative, 
[ grant—but they were figures, or n ſome- 
thing real and true, or of nothing. And there is no reality 
to which they could poſſibly have reſpe& but the ſacrifice of 
our Lord Jeſus Chril. In this true and real 10 therefore, 
I interpret all thoſe paſſages which ſpeak of Chriſt, as a 
wee gy; and aprieſt ; becauſe he was both the one and the 
other, 


not, If it was not, there is no figure of ſpeech can give us 
an idea of its deſign; but, if it wag, none could be fo 


ſuitable to teach raging ages as thoſe of the jewiſh + 


ritual—every part of which had, more or leſs, a reference to 
him. And, indeed, without this, the whole of that ſervice 
is deſtitute of meaning, Yes, fir; even the wail in the 
temple, bold a figure' as you eſteem it, (ib. p. 187.) moſt 
expreſsly taught the neceſſity and importance of the death 
of Chriſt for our entrance into the holieſt of all. This 
doctrine was held up to the jews at the crucifixion of Chriſt, 
when the vail was rent from the top to the bottom, Mark, 
xv. 38, And therefore Paul was quite right in explaining 
that part of the ſubject in ſucha view, Heb. ix. 8, Apart 
from this idea, both the vail itſelf and the rending it, were 
totally infignificant to the jews and to us: whereas, with 
this idea included and principally deſigned, the whole is 


beautifully expreſſive of the true ſacrifice being offered, the - 


true prieſt entering within the vail, and that therefore the 
figurative muſt give way, © Circumciſion” (idem.) was a figure 
of regeneration and holineſs. 'This alſo had its fulfilment 
in Chriſt. And, for as much as Chriſt is their life and 
HnRtification, believers are truly ſaid to be circumciſed in 


The death of Chriſt was properly a ſacrifice, or it was 
gu 
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Mi. This newnefs to life and death to fin they profeſs not 
only to believe as @ truth, but to experience as a fact, when 
9 are * buried with him in baptiſm :* which, by the way, 
1 d not be taught by infant baptiſm, The introduction 
of which A deſtroys the deſign of that ordinance, 47 4 
| Aue If you had not referred to Rom. vi. 4. among your 
ures, 1 ſhould not have named it. And, likewiſe all the 
choſen of God were * crucified with Chriſt'—becauſe he ſuffered 
in their hature and in their name; and bore their fins in his 
own body on the tree, This being the truth of the caſe, theſe 
ſeveral figurative terms, harſh' as you account them, are 
deſfigned to teach us the union that ſubſiſts between Chriſt 
and his church, and the bleſſings derived to them in conſequence 
of it. You ſay that © Chriſt died to promote the reformation 
* of the world, and therefore we ſhould not be ſurprized to find 
* him called a ſacrifice for the ſins of men.“ (idem.) But, 
had the reformation of the world been the exclyffve end of our 
Lord's appearitig and dying, that would not juſtify our calling 
his death à ſacrifice ; no, not even in the greateſt latitude of 
ch: Unleſs you allow that reformation muſt neceſſaril 
llow upon his death, or, unleſs you admit that he might die 
in vain, The 4% you cannot grant, becauſe you ſay, and ſay 
truly, that God cannot fail in applying the means to the end 
* he deſigned;* (Dif. v. ii. p. 120.) and, the „r fails in 
evidence every day. Seeing the reformation of the world was 
therefore not 'the end defigned by infinite wiſdom, we muſt 
look out for ſome other reaſon for calling his death a ſacrifice. 
That reaſon will appear in due place. Beſides, the mini 
of Paul was 'more extenſive and more ſucceſsful than that of 


His maſter ; but Paul was never called a facrifice for the fins ' 


of men-—Which, yet, he might have been, and with more pro- 
BY than Chriſt, if the reformation of the world had been 
the object in view. And, eſpecially, when we add, that he 
fell a ſacrifice to the cauſe in which he died, The figures of 
ſcripture therefore muſt remain juſt as they are ; that Is, the 
maſt be deſigned to give us ſome knowledge of that which iz 
real, vr they are totally uſeleſs; and the bible becomes an 
* k. To the above you are pleaſed to ſubjoin 
the following Words. * Still leſs ſhall we wonder, if we con- 
* fider how familiar all the rites of the jewiſh religion were to 
* the minds of the apoſtles, ſo that whatever they were writin 
* about, if it bore any reſemblance to that ritual, it was fu 
* to obtrude itſelf,” (Corrup. v. i. p. 187.) This infinuation, 
Ar, is ns incompatible with a defence, ad it is perfectly — 
a defender 
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a, Gender of chriftianity, What the author may be . 
Nena, who can uſe ſuch language, is not for me to ſay ; but; 
it is very evident that he is not, , i» fa, a frlend to revealed 
ligen, For, according to this aſſertion, all the authority 
nad meaning of the apoſtles ſacrifical expreſſions. muſt by 
founded merely on their giver babits of N and not at 
all on the truth or "hen of the worſhip itſelf, Similar to this 
may be ſaid of Chriſt, the prophets, of Moſes, and the patri- 
archs—and then, of courſe, the bible can be of no conſequence 
to us; for, though we find an uniformity of language on the 
ſubject for the. ſpace of four thouſand years, yet, on your 
priaciple, the whole is but a figure, not deſigned to teach in 
any thing real, and, therefore, ſtands for-NOTHING, I 
hope you will refle&t on this thought another time, fir, and 
ſeriouſly contemplate its certain iſſue. I ſhall fill the remain- 
der of this letter with a few remarks on your account of 

Chriſt's coming into the world, That he had a %% in his 
appearing on earth, we both allow; but, the queſtion is, 
] bat was it?" If our Lord,“ you ſay, © hall conſidered 
* the jews as N ſight of the fundamental principle 


« of their religion, he would certainly have pointed it out 


to them, ang have drawn their attention to it.“ (ib. p. 159.) 
If language can have any * certais meaning, they had ſo far 


loſt ſight of the fundamental principle of their religion, 
as to have laid it quite aſide, and obtruded their own inven- 
tions in its room, Nothing leſt than this can be ſuppoſed 
in thoſe pointed reproofs the Redeemer gave them from 
time to time. It is true, they were zealouſly, and even 
ſcrupulouſly, careful to keep the books and word: of the old 
teſtament ; but the /en/e they had moſt evidently and ſadly 
perverted. Let us hear the Savior, , * Howbeit, in vain do 
* they worſhip me, teaching for dofrines the command- 
ments of men. For, . laying aſide the commandment of 
God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the waſhing of pots 
and cups; and many other ſuch like things ye do. And 
© he ſaid unto them, Full well ye reje& the commandment 
* of God, that ye may keep your own tradition.“ Mark, vii. 
7 And again, * Wo unto you, ſcribes and phariſeey 

* hypocrites | for ye ſhut up the * LG of heaven a ainſt 
men; for ye neither go in yourſelves, neither ſuffer ye 
them that are entering to go in.“ Matt..xxiil. 13. This 
W: is repeated eight times in this chapter with every poflibls 
mark of the Xeeneſt cenſure. Speaking of the temple 
alſo he ſays, It ie written, My houſe ſhall be called the 
* houſe of prayer, but ye 12 made it a den of * 
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Matt. xxi. 13. And, on the ground of acceptance with 
God, he tells the people, Except your righteouſneſs ſhall 
exceed the righteouſneſs of the ſcribes and phariſees, ye 
© ſhall in no caſe enter into the kingdom of heaven.“ Matt. 
v. 20, In a word, their ſpite and oppoſition to his de&rine, 
and continued attempts to ſeize and abuſe his per/on, apart 
from every thing elſe, prove, beyond all doubt, that they 
had loſt ſight of the fundamental principle of their religion, 
Pleaſe to reflect, fir, on the awful and Ban language our 
Lord uſes when addreſſing them in the temple once — Ye 
are of your father the devil, and the luſts of your father 
* yewill do: he was a murderer from the beginning, and 
© abode not in the truth, becauſe there is no truth in him, 
When he ſpeaketh a lie, he ſpeaketh of his own ; for he 
is a liar, and the father of it. And, scan I tell you 
© the truth, ye believe me not.” John, viii. 44, 45, Would 
ſuch an aſſertion have been generous, or even juſt and true, 
had 'they kept in view; and had they been governed by, the 
fundamental principle of their religion ? The anſwer is 
very eaſy, Every reader muſt readily ſay, No; it would not. 
But, you directly add, that, If the proper end of his coming 
into the world had been to make ſatisfaction to the juſtice 
* of God by his death (which certainly they who did not 
expect a ſuffering Meſſiah could have no idea of), he would 
have taken ſome opportunity of explaining it to them. 
© But nothing of this kind occurs in the whole courſe of his 
« preaching; and though he frequently ſpeaks of his death, 
it is never as having had ſuch an end. Whether the jews 
did, or did not, expect a. ſuffering MefFah," ſuch ancient pro- 
phecy told them he would be; and ſuch, according to the 
riptures, he was. But, notwithſtanding the ſacrifice and 
atonement of Chriſt was the fundamental principle of the 
jewiſh religion; yet, becauſe they expected * a triumphant, 
* and nota ſuffering Meſſiah,” (ib. p. == therefore their 
expectations are to be the "mor truth, and deciffor 
evidence on the _ !! Do you not ſee the fallacy ot 
this renſoning, fir? I think every one muſt, Would you 
admit a fimilar argument on another occafion ? Perhaps, no 
perſon would ſooner reje& it. You know the conſequence 
too well to allow it. According to this argument our faith 
muſt reſt on what thouſands of them afterwards confeſſed to 

be their folly and their ſhame. 4 
Though the term Satiz/a&ion ſhould not be found, yet if 
e doctrine be revealed which we mean by it, all is well. 
or the preſent let us ſuppoſe it. How you will reconcite 
| your 
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your poſitive aſſertions with the following texts, I muſt leave 
you to ſay; L with you to read them with attention. The 
Son of man came xg to be miniſtered unto, but. to. miniſter, 
and to give bis life A RANSOM for many.“ Matt. xx, 28. 
This is my blood of the nu, gg which 1s 8 for 
* many for the emiſſion of fins.” Ch. xxvi. 28. I am the goo 
. hep erd : the 1. giveth his life for the . 
I lay down my life for the ſheep," John, x. 11, 15. Does it 
not become every man to be careful how he contradicts 
ſuch. plain xpreſs declaration of holy writ ? Making fatis- 
faction to the juſtice of God, is to ſuffer and die in the ſtead 
of the ſinner, that he may live—but, yn ſay, * nothing of 
* this kind occurs in the av4/e courſe of our Lord's preach- 
* ing'—whereas, without this idea, the above paſſages are 
ſome out of many, which can admit of no rational meaning. 
Do tell us, fir, what you think is their deſign. Nor da we 
find the leaſt hint of ſach an end in Chriſt's appearing,” 
you ſay, in his ſolemn interceſſory prayer hefore his death.” 
(ib. p. 161.) On the contrary, I think nothing need be 
much more plainly expreſſed than this doctrine is in John, 
xvii. 19. Speaking of his body the church, he ſays, © For 
their ſakes I ſanctify myſelf, that they alſo may be ſanc- 
* tified through the truth.“ Yes, ſir; 1 could wiſh you to 
liſten a moment to the apinion of an enemy—l,, mean. 
Caiaphas z who ſays to the council, Ye know nothing at 
© all, nor conſider that it is expedient for us, that one. man 
* ſhoald die for the people, and that the whole nation periſh 
© not. In this he propheſied that Jeſus ſhould die for that 
nation; and not for that nation only, but that alſo he 
* ſhould gather together in one, the children of God that 
were ſcattered abroad.“ John, xi. 49. xviii. 14. After 
* our Lord is riſen from the dead,“ you ſay, ,* he keeps the 
* ſame profound ſilence on the ſubject of the ſuppoſed true 
* and only great cauſe of his death.“ (idem.) This is his 
addreſs to his diſciples, * Phus ät is written, and thus it 
behoved Chriſt to ſuſſer, and to riſe. from the dead the 
© third day: and that repentance and remiſſion of ſins ſhould 
be preached. in bis name, among all nations, beginning at 
{ Jeruſalem.” Luke, xxiv. 46, 47. Can all theſe . es 
be fairly interpreted merely to lignify his appearing for the 
reformation of che world, and dying in the cauſe NN 
Ham fret ſuch an interpretation ! How {x/pid. ſuch doc- 
trine ! It is tutally unworthy a defender of chriſtianity, and 
infinitely duworthy of God &y the Ar it ought not, * 
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by the /2/ it will not, be approved. Of this you will ſoon 
be ſenſible. * And,” you add, * as little do we find of it 
in the hiſtory of the book of Acts, after the minds of the 
© apoſtles were fully illuminated with the knowledge of the 
* goſpel.* That they preached the doQrine, and exhorted 
men to the exerciſe, of repentance, is true--but, did they 
ſtop there ? By no means. Let us hear Peter to the rulers 
of the church—* This is the ſtone which was ſet at nought 
* of you BUILDERS, which is become the head of the 
corner. Neither is there ſalvation in any other: for there 
* 13 noother name under heaven given among men whereby 
* we muſt be ſaved.“ Acts, iv. 11, 12. How was it, fir, 
that you could overlook this paſſage ? That Peter does not 
uſe the word * Satigſacbion, Expiation, or Atonement,“ (ib, p. 
162.) is granted; but, as he evidently taught the doQrine 
implied in thoſe words, that is quite ſufficient, Though the 
| ww Redeemer was delivered by the foreknowledge and 

eterminate counſel of God, yet he was put to death by 
wicked hands, The decree of heaven did not ſuperſede thei: 
impious cruelty: for, on their part, he was crucified without 
a reaſon.” And, though they crucified the Lord of glory 
through ignorance, yet, that by no means excuſed their ſin; 
for, F ſo, Peter had not preached to them the neceſſity of 
repentance. ' Nor did he tell them that repentance would 

rove the ground of their pardon ; but freely and fully in- 

ormed them that both were the gifts of Chriſt, and that 
there was falvation in no other name under heaven. 

True, fir; Stephen did not expreſsly call the death of 
Chriſt © a propitiation for ſin ;* (ib. p. 163.) and one reaſon 
for it might be this—his accuſers and judges prevented his 
finiſhin is defence. Why did they not hear him out? Why 
could they * not reſiſt the wiſdom and ſpirit by which he 
* ſpake?” What was his crime, that they ſtoned him? Did 
this holy man preach an oppoſite doQrine to Peter? If fo, 
he had not ſuffered. If we attend a moment to his accuſers 
we may learn ſomething: of his doQrine.—lIt is to be ob- 
ſerved that both Stephen and Chriſt ſuffered, ofenfibly, as 
blaſphemers ; though all the world have agreed to acquit 
them from the charge, and to cenſure the ſentence under 
which they died. The reat Meſſiah told the high prieſt 
that he was, The Son of Ged. And Stephen preached, ac- 
cording to his inditement, that JESUS of Nazareth would 
deſtroy Jeruſalem and change the cuſtoms, or rites, delivered. 


by Moſes. Thouſands of the jews were ſoon convinced _ 
£1 | | their 
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their ſentence againſt the Savior was cruel and unjuſt ; and 


that the charge of blaſphemy was raſh and impious : for, he 


is truly the Son of Ged. His owning the truth therefore 
could not be blaſphemy. No more was thelanguage of Ste- 
phen, Jeruſalem had deſerved to be deſtroyed, and the ritual 
of Moſes was accompliſhed in Chriſt ; and therefore both 
events were to be as Stephen had aid ; nor can any other reaſon 
be given, in my opinion, why the one was deſtroyed and the 
other done away, But, ſuch were the zeal and ignorance of 
the jews, even of the 

truth on this ſubje& was ſure to ſuffer from their rage. 'This, 
it ſeems, was the ground of Stephen's martyrdom. However, 
ſeventeen hundred years have proved the truth of his doctrine, 
and the crime of their conduct. How unmeaning the whole 


Jof this, ir Chriſt appeared and ſuffered only as the patron and 


example of virtue | Why ſhould Jeruſalem be deſtroyed, and 
the law of Moſes abrogated, if this were all! Perhaps, no 
man can tell us !—But, a juſt idea of the character and croſs 
of Chriſt explains all, confirms all, at once. 

When P+:lip preached to the eunuch you ſay, there is no 
mention of the doctrine of ſatisfaction for fin by the death of 
« Chriſt.* (ib. id.) By the way, is there not as much ſaid for, 
as againſt; it? Is Philip's 8 in your hand? Can you tell 
all that was ſaid? Why fond of concluding from ſilence, 
fir? However, if I 338 ſo, if you have not the ſermon, 
you have the text; and this ſhould have been conſidered before 
you had drawn your concluſion. The ſubje& the eunuch was 
reading was this—* He was led as a ſheep to the ſlaughter, and 


like a lamb dumb before his ſhearer, ſo he opened not his 


mouth. In his humiliation his judgment was taken away; 
* and who ſhall declare his generation ? for his life is taken 
from the earth.” And, you are told that Philip © began at 
© the ſame ſcripture and preached to him JESUS.” Acts, viii. 
32—35. What this includes you have not ſo much as binted— 
but, ſhould you have paſſed it? Dy no means. Is it of no 
importance ? Is it without meaning, on the preſent queſtion ? 
So far from it that it is a noble teſtimony to the truth of our 
doctrine. 5 8 wy 
And Peter preaching to Cornelius is ſtill filent,” you ſay, 

about this fundamental article of the chriſtian faith. On t 
* contrary,' you aſſert that © what he ſays upon the occaſion, 
may, without any forced conſtruction, be turned againſt: this 
favorite opinion.“ (idem.) If ſo, why had you not done it? 
It would have been generpss to us, and in, to the truth, * 
| ewn 
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ſhewn us our error. — Ves, fir ; we know that God is ne 
reſpecter of perſons, but that in every nation, he that feareth, 
him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of him,” But, 
did Peter tell Cornelius and his friends that this was the graved 
or cauſe of their acceptance? Nothing like it. And, yet, 
this was the point you had to prove. It is a teſtimony, or 
evidence, of our being already accepted with God, but not the 
cauſe : for, we are © accepted in the beloved.” Eph. i. 6. Did 
vou not ſay, fir, that the apoitle was Alent about this ſunda- 
mental article? How then are we to underſtand him, when 
he ſays that, peace is preached by Jeſus Chriſt (he is Lord 
of all),* and, that* throughhis name, whoſoever believeth in 
him, ſhall receive remiſſion of fins ?? Acts, x. 36, 43. This 
is a part of Peter's {ſermon on that occaſion which you ſhould 
not have omitted, Is it infignificant? Can it be turned 
yu this favorite opinion without any forced conſtruQtion ? 
If it can, do be fo kind, fir, as to do it for us. But, if it 
cannot, we all know the conſequence : namely, you aſſert what 
you cannot prove. 
The apoſtle Paul before the jews at Antioch, Acts, xiii. 28. 
* at Theſſalonica, ch. xvii. before Agrippa, ch. xxvi. and 
© at Rome, ch. xxviii. on all theſe -occaſions, treats, and 
* ſometimes pretty largely, concerning the death of Chriſt ; 
but never,” you ſay, with any other view than as an event 
chat was foretold by the prophets.” (ib. p. 164.) How, fir! 
an event of ſo much importance as to be the object of prophecy, 
and the ſubject of an apoſtle's mini/try, and yet ſimply to be 
treated as an event! Such an event muſt have ſome ſigniſi- 
cance ! muſt be directed to ſeme end l or it muſt be an uncom- 
mon event indeed! But you chuſe to aſſert that it was © rewer” 
mentioned by Paul, at theſe places, but only as an object of 
'* prophecy ! Strange aſſertion ! totally unmeaning and un- 
ſupported! Had 1 not found you defective before, I ſhould 
have been the more ſurprized at this! However, fir, you will 
permit me to obſerve, that, your authority is not yet % 
[eſtabliſhed as to command implicit regard! Let us ſee what 
he ſays upontheſe © occaſions,” and then we ſhall know whether 
ou have done the ſubje& juſtice. At Antioch, Acts, xiii. a8. 
When ou referred us to the 28th verſe-which ſpeaks. of the 
-death of Chriſt, why did not you alſo mention the 38th and 39th 
verſes, where you ſee the d%ũ“e of his dying? There the 
_ ſays, * Be it known unto yeu, therefore, men and 
*« brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the 
-* forgiveneſs of ſins; and by him all that believe are ju/ftified 
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from all things, from which you could not be juſtified by the 
law of Moſes.” Pity, fir,-I-think, but you had gone as far as 
vour guide would have led you !—* At Thgffalonica, ch. xvii.” 


If you had only read the zd and zd verſes you might have ſeen - 


iomething deſerving your notice, There Paul reaſoned with 
them out of the ſcriptures,” opening and alledging, that Chriſt 
muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen again from the dead : and 
that Jeſus whom he preached unto them is Chriſt, Had you 
paid that attention to the ſubje&t which might have been 
reaſonably expected, you could have turned to Paul's letters 
to that church and given us your thoughts on the following 
paſſages. © They were turned from idols to ſerve the living 
and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom 
© he raiſed from the dead, even JESUS who delivered them 
from the wrath to come.” 1 Theſſ. i. 9, 10. For God hath 
not appointed us to wrath ; but to obtain ſalvation by our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, avho died for us, that whether we wake or 
© ſleep, we ſhould live together with him.” Ch. v. 9, 10. 
„We are bound to give thanks always to God for you, 


© brethren, beloved of the Lord, becauſe God hath from the 


beginning choſen you to ſalvation, through ſanRification 
© of the Spirit and belief of the truth; whereunto he called 
© you by our goſpel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 2 Theſſ. ii. 13, 14. Now, had you 
done this, it would have been no more than the matter 
required to ſet it in a Juſt and proper light; becauſe it is 
neceſſary to conclude that his preaching and writing were 
all of a piece. —* Before Agrippa, ch. xxvi.“ On this 
* occaſibn” alſo Paul did not 'omit the glory of the goſpel, 
the deffgn of Chriſt's appearing and dying. Pleaſe to read 
verſes 17th, 18th, 224), and 23d.— And, at Rome, ch. xxvili.“ 
Here the 23d, 28th, and ziſt verſes ſhould have. been con- 
ſulted and explained by you, in order tö eſtabliſh your 
aſſertion—but you are filent on them all! And, elſewhere 
Paul ſays, * This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all 
* acceptation, that Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to ſave 


„fin ners; of Whom Jam chief.“ 1 Tim. i, 15, How theſe 


ſeveral" places can be ſuppoſed to teach us that the death of 
Chriſt was mentioned onlj as an event of prophecy and 
how they could be all omitted by a candid enquirer after 
truth, in ſtatiiig the 75 of Chriſt in coming into the 
world, I really cannot conjeckure! I muſt look up, fir, for 
your friendly information. As the bible lies open before 
us, no author is entitled to implicit confidence. When — 
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reader has duly conſidered the texts already adduced, and 
ſuch as will be mentioned in the ſubſequent letters ; he 
muſt be ſuperficial in the extreme, or ſtrangely prejudiced, 
in my poor opinion, to ſay the leaſt, to inſinuate that the 
atonement is built on mere bist and inſerences*—much 
more to ſuppoſe that either Chriſt or the apoſtles © were 
© abſolutely filent' concerning it—and, moſt of all, to ſay that 
they make uſe of language that really ſets it aſide.“ (id, 
p. 165.) For, were this the caſe, what you aſſert of the 
old teftament, would be true of the whole bible—namely, 
that © it is throughout, a moſt unaccountable book, and the 
religion it exhibits is defective in the met (/enti 

* article,” (ib. p. 158.) I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


REVEREND SIR, 
I CANNOT enter immediately on the proof of the atonement, 


till I have employed a few minutes on ſome more of your 
exceptions— ſuch as I have not yet named. You ſeem to find 
an ambiguity in the application of the terms Atonement and 
Sacrifice ; and therefore conclude, at once, that they were not 
deſigned to teach us the death of Chriſt in the light in which 
we receive it. All the world knows that truth, hke the ſun, 
needs no evidence to atteſt its being and beauty but its own 
beams. Nay, it is nobly ſuperior to all the arts of addreſs, 
and all the ſkill of the critic, Let it fine—and that is 
ſufficient. 

The word Atonement is uſed, we allow, where no victim was 
facrificed—and conſequently, in that caſe, one life was not 
given for another, But, to have been quite free and fair with 
your reader, it ſhould have been ſhewn us that it newer occurs 
when ſuch a buſineſs is in view. This you have not done; 
and therefore the matter lies open before us. Does not a 
ſecondary, or leſs proper, uſe of a word always imply a _ 
ſignification ? This is ſometimes forgotten, or omitted; and, 
it may be, not without a reaſon. . * Atonement,” you ſay, 
© under the jewiſh diſpenſation ſignifies the making clean or 
© holy—of things that they might be fit to be uſed in the 
* ſervice of God, and of per/ons that they might be fit to come 
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into his preſence,” (ib. p. 193.) Nothing, ſurely, cart re- 
preſent more: ſtrongly, by a figure, the deſiling nature of ſin 
and the need of atonement for it—for, if perſons and thiag 
were  cerembnally unfit for * public worſhip' without a cere = 
-monial atonement, they muſt be much more ſo in reality with- 
out a real atonement : or ſin is a nullity, and the former diſ- 
penſation without meaning. Every one can lee the propriety 
of am argument when it is formed like the preſent—unletsyou 
will aſſert che blood of bulls and of goats was of more value 
than the blood of Chriſt! « Guilt in a moral ſenſe,” you ſay, 
is never ſaid to be atoned by any ſacrifice, but the contrary 
is ſtrongly expreſied by David and others.“ (ib. p. 194.) 
1 ſhould have been glad, fir, if but ONE of theſe ſtrong ex- 
reſſions by David and others had been given us, that ſome 
judgment might have been formed of them—and, I ſpeak 
thus, becauſe I am really a ſtranger to ſuch paſſages. You are 
therefore called upon to ſhew them to us. If atonement be 
made; at all, it is made for the fin done, and, that being par- 
doned by virtue of the atonement, the puniſhment is not 
endured. When David and others petitioned the Lord not 
to enter into judgment with them, they diſcovered a con- 
ſciouſneſs of being ſinners; and conſequently knew, if they 
were tried accordingly, they muſt {after deſerved puniſhment, 
Had Chriſt died as a proper expiatory ſacrifice,” you ſay, © he 
© ſhould have died on the day of expration, and at the times 
when the high prieſt was entering into the holy of holies.“ 
(idem.) Had the death of Chriſt happened a fewv hours different 
from what it did, then, it ſeems, you might pollibly have be- 
lieved that it was a proper expiatory ſacrifice! What an 
argument!“ The author who fiees to ſuch a refuge but too 
plainly ſhews his reader how ſtrongly the light of truth thineg 
upon him! Can any thing elſe account for ſuch a remark? 
When you ſay it was not the ſacrifice, but the prieſt that 
made atonement ;? (ib. p. 190.) you are to be reminded, 
ſir, that, in the preſent view of the queſtion, the prigit could 
not have done it without a ſacriſice; and therefore there is the 
reater propriety in our believing that Chriſt, our high prieſt, 
fas made atonement for the fins of his people by the ſacrifice 
of himſelf ; according to the ſcriptures. Sin introduces an 
alienation between the ſinner and a holy God—in conſequence 
of which the ſinner's mind is at enmity againſt God, and a pure 
Jehovah cannot hold fellowſhip with a ſinner, as uch. If recon- 
Ciliation therefore take place, the atonement on which it is 
founded, muſt be the trait of > a and love of God 4 
| an 
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and conſequently be brought about in a way that is both ac- 
ceptable to him and worthy of him. But, more of this here- 
after. 

Sacrifice alſo is a term of various uſe and application. But 


is it never uſed, in the word of truth, to ſignify the real and 


actual death of one in the ſtead of another ? This was the part 
which you had to prove ; but have leſt it undone. No doubt 
but you can give us a reaſon for that omiſſion. And, I think 
the reader is entitled to it. Subſtitution is an eſſential idea in 
a ſacrifice ; when it is connected with the pardon of fin. I 
conſider the bible quite ſufficient to aſcertain its own meaning 
in point of criticiſm, as well as of doQrine. If not, it is in- 
ferior and dependent; and conſequently that book, or author, 
by whoſe authority the matter is ſettled, muſt be more im- 
portant than the word of God. This notion, however, will 
not be admitted by a real friend to revelation. Not that I 
have the leaſt objection to the ule of other books for under- 
Kanding the different acceptation of words and phraſes ; but 
ſhould be 
compiled and publiſhed: yet ſtill, I freely give the whole 
away when my divine rule of faith and practice is put in com- 
petition. | 9 
When we conſider the circumſtances in which ſacrifices 
© were uſed, you tell us, they appear eaſily to fall under the 
general notion of gifts, or the more particular one of enter- 
© tainments, furniſhed at the expence of the perſon who was 
dependent and obliged.” (ib. p. 188.) If we ſuppoſe this 
to be true in a remote ſenſe, when an inferior invited a uperior 
to his table among creatures; yet, on the preſent queſtion, it 
is ſuperficial and unmeaning. Nothing can be a gift, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, from the creature to God ; becaule, a piſ 
precludes the idea of a prior right in the receiver; and, be- 
cauſe, all we have and are muſt flow from, and therefore ought 
to be devoted to the glory of, the great Supreme. Though 
they may be © conſidered as acknowledgments for favors 


© received from, or of homage to, God or man, under cer- 


taincircumſtances ; yet, in this queſtion, ſomething elſe ſhould 
undoubtedly have been mentioned to the reader. It is true, 
the peace-offerings among the jews, may be viewed, in fome 
ſuch light as this; but not the burnt-oferings. Did you not 
know this difference, fir? Why then was it omitted? Our 


concern is with theſe, and not with thoſe. Of this the reader - 


ſhould have been informed ; and not his attention be wholly 
taken up with a partial view of the ſubject. I call it a partial 


view 


glad if an index of that nature was accurately 
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view of the ſubject; becauſe. peace-offerings were never con- 


fidered as ſin-offerings, for they ſuppoſe fin forgiven ; and 
becauſe it is from the latter and not the former that the 
doctrine of the atonement is to be underſtood. For this reaſon, 
fir, you need inſtruction, or to be reminded of what you know, 
or to be reproved. But, which of them, I muſt leave you to 
inform us. * In the jewiſh ritual the ceremonies attending a 


« ſacrifice for fin,” you ſay, © did not differ in any thing mate- 


rial from thoſe that were uſed in other ſacrifice.” (ib. 
p-. 190.) The burnt-offering was commanded and ſpecitied, 


the peace-offering was not. This was partly eaten ;. that | 


was wholly burnt. Did you never obſerve this difference, ir ? 
Beſides, peace-offerings were never deligned, nor uled, as 
ſacrifices for fin ; whereas the burnt-offerings, as a type, 
had this deſign and uſe ox/y—and, for this reaſon, they were 
conſidered as © vicarious and bore the fin' of the tranſgreſſor, 
in whoſe ſtead they were offered. This makes them to 
« differ” eſſentially in gn, however ſome * ceremonies at- 
tending them might agree—and, therefore, the difference 
is ſo © material” on the whole, that, I think, you ought to 
make the beſt apology you can to your reader for paſſing it 
over in ſuch a manner, 8 
Had the death of Chriſt been ſimply and properly a 
« ſacrifice,” you ſay, we ſhould not expect to find it deno- 
©* minated in any manner that was inconſiſtent with this re- 
« preſentation, which, however, is very common in the ſerip- 


* tures.” (ib. p. 192.) What your expefation might be, is 


not for me to determine or characterize juſt now; but, if this 
inconſiſtency be very common in the ſcriptures, it is a little 
ſtrange that only here and there one ſhould obſerve it! I can 
by no means account for the overſight! It is pity, fir, but 
you had pointed ont a place or two for our notice; and not 
kept all the knowledge of ſuch a circumſtance to yourſelf— 
we would have owned the obligation; becaufe we are fond 
pf knowledge as well as our neighbors. As the /facrifigal 
language of ſcripture does not furniſh this very common 
inconſiſtency, do be fo obliging, fir, as ro ſhew'us where it 
may be found. And this, indeed, if you will allow me to 
ſay 4 you ought to do, both for your own ſake, and that of 
truth. 5 * 5 

Moreover, you ſeem to doubt whether facrifices had their 
ſirſt inſſitu tion from God. Vou fay, (ib. p. 188.) Whether 
* ſacrifices were appointed by God, or a method which men 
* thethſelves thaug ht of yp I think not improbable) of 
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* expreſling their gratitude to God,“ Kc. This matter wax 
be ſettled, T think, by a little reflection. But, is it to re 
on yerr thinking it not improbable ? Perhaps not. If ſacri- 
ſices were of human invention, indulge us With the name of 
the inventor—his defign—and the regen WHy they do not till 


obtain where the _ is received, — This favor is the more 


reaſonably requeſted, becauſe it materially aſſects dur preſent 
ſubject; and would greatly tend to terminate our en- 
quiry. It is ſo important and neceſſary a part of your work 
that it ought not to be omitted; becauſe, if ſacrifices are 
not of men, they muſt be of GC and ſhoull be conſidered in 
that light, As precarious evidence will not ſatisfy you as a 
pbilaſepber, ſo, a negative probability ought not to be re- 
ceived by you, in this caſe, as 4 divine, Should this kind 
of evidence prevail with you, we ſhall be 01 5 4" to ſuſpect 
your attachment to revealed religion, notwithſtanding' your 
profeſſed predilection in favor of it, Suppoſe, merely for 
the ſake of enquiry, that the firſt iſe and defign of animal 
ſacrifices avere wot an inſtitution of heaven ; can you give u 
(Catisfatory account of their original introduction, and their 
diſuſe with us? Do fo, then: and, doubtleſs, the public 
will ſo far feel the obligation as freely to kcknowledge,the 
favor. This is a piece of ſervice which is abſolutely due to 
the reader, from an author who profeſſedly receives the 
bible as the word of God, and yet denies the atonement of 
Chriſt, Iam, &c, 3 "IO 
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REVEREND SIR . 3 | 
BY conſidering the things abovementioned our way is 

cleared of the obſtructions which you ſuppoſed would 
prevent a reception of the truth of the goſpel. And now it 
15 more manifeſt than it was before, if more manifeſt it could 

be, that, if we are not ſaved by the ſacrifice and righteouſ- 

| neſs of Chriſt, we muſt all periſh for ever: for all you have 

| hitherto ſaid, to the contrary appears. to be of no weight. 

The doctrine of atonement you chuſe to call * quite a mo- 

dern thing'—as though you had fully proved-it'to have no 

evidence in the bible, This, however, the unbiaſſed —_ 
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win ſee is very far indeed from being done; though nothing 
butfull proof will juſtify your Tanguage, Some gentlemen, you 
know, fr, can fuppoſe and, wiſh things to be ſo and ſo—and 
then preſently "conclude they are ſo. You can give this 
temper and conduct a name, and excuſe me,——The ſcrip- 
ture atonement is a doctrine that ſuits fallen man: he needs 
it ; he cantot be happy Without it. Philoſophy may pro- 
poſe d mode of happineſs to inyocent creatures; but it ig 
the bible only that reveals a happineſs for fnners, Revealed 
religion alone ſecures the divine character in the ſalvation of 
rebellious men. If both theſe are not united, it is eaſy to 
conclude which muſt give way: for the eternal God will 
not give his glory to another. The atonement, fir, is the 
lory of chriſtianity, and of the church; and, indeed, without 

t there never would have been a church to glority God 
among fallen men, any more than among fallen angels, 
There are two things which one would imagine no man can 
be diſpoſed to deny; which, if granted, you cannot poſſibly 
avoid beholding this beauty and baſis of revealed religion, 
Allow that man is a /finner, and that God is determined to 
Jave ſinners ; and the doctrine of the atonement comes before 
you with all the force of invincible evidence. You have 
no alternative. In the courſe of what is further to be ſaid'on 
the ſubject, there will be an occaſion to mark the manner 
of your obſcuring the ſenſe of feelpthr WAY you propoſe to 
explain it, I ſhall rarge my topics of proof under four 
particulars, ſimply for the ſake of order and perſpicuity, 
viz. The ſacrifical language of ſcripture—the characters 
of Chriſt congected with! che atonement—the benefits we 
receive by him in confequence of it—and, the divine per- 
fections. In each of Which I ſhall ſtudy to be as brief as, 1 
,,,, INS. I 
I. Thel uſe of ſacriſcal language. Here I muſt beg leave 
to pre miſe two things. That all animal ſacrifices, from 
the foundation of the world, which were öffered to the Lord 
according to his will, were typical repreſentations of che ſa- 
crifice of Chriſt ; which was to be offered in due time. For 
this reaſon they all appear to be figures, and not the true 
ground of the ſinner's pardon, Au 2 That all ſuch ſacri- 
ces, when or by whomſbever offered, ſuppoſe fin committed, 
and that the demerit of fin is death. Apart from this, the 
ſlaying of an animal, under the notion of religion, is the 
moſt inſignificant and unaetountable of all actiong. The 
creature cannot be ſuppoſed to have offended the off a+ 
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the obje& to whom it is offered 4 nor to be of any avail, io 
itſelf, for any moral purpoie.—'T he introduction of ſuch (a- 


' erifices, however, is no mean proof that the great Ruler and 


Governor of the world deſigned hereby to teach fallen m 
the neceſſity and value of area! ſacrifice for fin to be offered 


In the fulneſs of time ; and that without an 12 0 and in» 


tereſt in him, there could be no fellowſhip with heaven, 
In this view, Chriſt being called, The Lamb lain from 
* the fiundation of the world," Rev, xiil, 8, receives beauty 
and emphaſis, which contrary interpretations mult leave 
ag 7 pardng obſcure and unintelligible, 

If you look into the law of Moſes you will find every 
thing reſpeting the fu or burnt offering ordered by the 
Lord of worſhip with the greateſt precifion==in which offer- 
ings -p 4 were taught to conſider themſelves as ſinners 
againſt the Lord, and that without ſuch ſacrifices they could 
not come into his preſence ; but that, on bringing their ſa- 
_— laying their fin upon it, and having it ſlain and 
offered up in their name and ſtead, the Lord was acceſſible 
to them, Yet fill, as theſe were but types or figures, 
and not the true ſacrifice, they were led to look higher and 
further than the death of the animal they preſented, for the 
pardon of their fins, When therefore you ſay that ſacrifices 


| were * circumſtances attending an addreſs to the Deity," 


"te p. 190.) you lead away the mind of the reader from the 

4 and obſcure the weaning of ſeripture about it. Sa- 
crifices were not mere circumſtances dstending an addreſs 
to the Deity; but, as far as they went, they were the /ale 
ground on which that addreſs way accepted: by which the 

eſign and importance of the trus {acrifice were ſhadgwed 
forth, The author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews went upon 
this very principle—while he aſſerts that the b - of 
* bulls and of goats' cannot Fer, take =y lin, yet, at 
the ſame time he no leſs poſitively declares, that the great 
work is done by the one offering of Ju Chriſt, If you pleaſe, 
fir, we will ſele& the ſaqrifices of the day of expiation to 
Rand for the whole, —$ee Levit. ch, xvi. 


The peer ſacrifices of that day, after having the figs. 
of prie 


and ook confeſſed upon them, were to be ſlain, 
dave their blood ſprinkled before the Lord, and then he 
"wholly burnt, for a fin-offering, as the Lord commanded 
Moſes. But, as the whole deſign of the anniverſary. ſervice 
could not be expreſſed by theſe ations, you find the addition 
of the ſcape-goat to complete the intention. Sin muſt * 

merely 
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merely be pardoned, but, if one may fo ſpeak, it muſt be 

revented from returning to condemnation, Suffering the de- 
ert of fin, inthe ſinner's ſtead, you behold in the ſin-offerin 
and, if you look to the ſcape-goat ſent into the wilderne 
never more to he found, = may ſee the final ſafety of the 
linger by virtue of intereſt in Chriſt Jeſus, Conſider the 
work of this anniverſary alone, that is, without reference to 
ſomething real and true, and the whole is altogether void 
of inftration, Curry it forwardy, av the bible does, to the 
great ſacrifice of Chriſt, the ſolemnity is beautifully ex» 
+ of every thing intereſting to our ſalvation, The 
elng and deſert of fin, are preſented full in view—the im- 
poſiibility of pardon and acceptable approach to God with» 
out a ſacrifice or ſfin-offering, are clearly taught u—the 
incapacity of the ſinner to expiate his own crimes and merit 
the divine (miles, are evidently atteſted—and, the inefficacy 
of theſe ſkerifices, though divinely appointed, w obtain 
theſe bleſſings for the offerers, was abundantly manifeſted 
by their repetition every year, Draw aſide the vail—ob- 
ſerve the work of the day in the light of the goſpel--and the 
whole diſplays arevelation of mercy and grace to finnerg- 
the whole is realized in the death, and reſurrection of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, The ſcape-goat bore and carried away 
* ALL the iniquities of the children of I/racl, and ALL their 
© tranſereffiont in ALL their fins." Lev. xvi. 21, The ſeape- 
goat could only carry them away in conſequence of the 


preceding atonement made for them, This was a e in 


the hands of Aaron, in Chriſt it is trac and real, 

Here, fir, allow me to notice the following three things 
—the ſacrifice appointed of the Lord—the de/ign of that 
appointment—and the benefits derived to Iſrael in confe. 

uence of it.—1. The ſacrifice was appointed of the Lord. 

s the glory of Jehovah was the firſt or altimate object of 
that inſtitution, it was not only reaſonable but abſolutely 
neceſſary that every — of it, ech ny, ſhould be accord - 
ing to his pleaſure. n his order and authority therefore 
the whole depended. Neither Moſes, Aaron, nor the con- 
8. had the leaſt right to dictate, to add to, nor 
iſpenſe with any —_ commanded ; either in matter, 
manner, or intention. As was the type, fo was the ſubftence. 
The righteous Governor of the univerſe being pleaſed to 
ſhew mercy to ſome of Adam's race; it is /olely his oe 

ative to chuſe the way in which it ſhal wo ayed. 
his naturally leads us to the appointment of our adorable 
| | Immanuel, 
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Immanuel, to be the ſacrifice for fin. This thought will 
be taken up sgain under the fourth objection in Letter 
XXXIV. "Ihe next thing that preſents itſelf is—2z. I he 
deſign of that appointment, This was taught the Iſraelites 
by Moſes from the Lord. The ſacrifice was expreſyly 
defigned to have the ſins of the people, geremonially or 
typically, laid upon it, and then to be offered up for them, 
as bearing their An. This idea indeed has always obtained 
wherever ſacrificing animals in a way of religion has been 
practiſed ; and the whole would be abſurd without it. The 
victims being ſacrificed, and the ſcape-goat being led away, 
they learnt hereby, as it was. deſigned they WEE that thus 
the ſinner ſhould have his iniquities blotted out, and his 
life given him, in conſequence ot atonement being made-for 
him. It language can have any meaning, - theſe particulars 
we ſee fulilled in Chriſt, Let us examine them. F 
The ſins of all his people, that is, ſpiritual Iſrael, were 
laid on Chriſt, as their appointed ſacrifice, when he under- 
took their cauſe and engaged to aſſume their nature, If 
the ſins of his people were laid upon him at all, it muſt be 
then, becauſe the whole purpoſe of grace, in the ſalvation 
of the church, was from everlaſting, And, if they are not 
laid on him, the language and deſign of revelation ſeem to 
be quite unintelligible. But—1. All the fins of the. church 
are laid on Chriſt, Hence we are told, The Lord hath laid, 
or made to meet, on him, the iniquities of us all.“ Iſai. 
liii. 6. My righteous ſervant ſhall juſtify many; for he 
© ſhall bear their iniquities.“ Ver. 11. And he was num- 
* bered with the tranſgreſſors, and he bare the ſins. of 
many.“ Ver. 12. Himſelf tet our infirmities, and bare 
our ſickneſſes.“ Matt. viii. 17. Chriſt was once offered 
to bear the fins of many.“ Heb. ix. 28. Who his own 
* ſelf bare our ſins in his own body on the tree.“ 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
Here the voice of ſcripture ſeems quite unequivocal, and 
deciſive in its evidence—but, you tell us, that the idea 
we ought to annex to the term Bearing fin, is that of 
* bearing it away, or removing it, an effect which is produced 
by the Pong the goſpel.” (ib. p. 202.) What an obſcure 
expoſition of the moſt intereſting of all terms ! What an 
oppoſition to- the plaineſt teſtimony of heaven! For the power 


of the goſpel, mean what you will by it, can never be under- 


ſtood to convey the ſame ſenſe, as Chriſt bearing the fins of 
his people in his own body, and dying a facrifice for them 
Were you not aware of this, fir? Then, why was not the 

language 
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language of ſcripture adopted, and the ſenſe of ſcripture given? 
An effect produced by the power of the goſpel? How are we 
to underſtand this aſſertion ? By the power, do you mean the 
miniſtry of the goſpel? If fo, all who heard it would enjoy 
the bleſſing; which is not true.—Do you mean having; the 
olpel applied to the ſoul by the Holy Spirit of life and truth? 
To allow this is to give up your point—and, yet, what you 
can mean beſides, I muſt wait to be informed, It is not the 
6 gol el,“ ſays a late author, nor goſpel miniſters, by whom 
* fouls are healed and their fins removed; but it is the power 
of Chriſt's own ſpitit, acting by theſe, that brings ſinners in 
ſuhjection tothe obedience of faith.“ And thus, indeed, you 
ſeem to ſuggelt the Savior did it; for you preſently add, Chrilt , 
* bears, that is, bears away, or removes, the fins of men, by 
© healing their diſtempered minds, and reſtoring them to a 
* ſound and virtuous ſtate by the power of his goſpel.* There 
are but two ſenſes in which the fins of men can be borne away 
or removed.— The one is from the preſence of the righteous 
Lawgiver ; the other is from the ſinner's perſon and conſcience : 
and boch theſe ſuppoſe an atonement made —for, without 
this, the — 22 lies open to the keen remorſe of a 
guilty conſcience, and the juſt diſpleaſure of a ſin- avenging 
God. This doctrine was taught the jews by all their offer- 
ings for fin, * The phraſe, Bearing ſin, is never applied, 
* under the law,” you tell us, but to the ſcape-goxt, on the 
* day of expiation, which was not ſacrificed, but, as the name 
* expreſſes, was turned out into the wilderneſs.” This 
ſtrong aſſertion, delivered in your uſual poſitive manner, 
I attribute to your precipitance and abſence of mind; for, 
had you only feed your concordance, you muſt have 
ſeen that you expre/sly contradi& the word of truth. If you 
pleaſe juſt to turn to Lev. x. 17. you will find the ſin- offering 
was given by the Lord to bear the ſin of the congregation, — 
'This was not the ſcape-goat. And, if you will trouble 
yourſelf ſo far about it, by conſulting Lev, xxii, 9. and 
Num. ix. 13. you may be informed that perſons are ſaid to 
bear their own fins when they die for them. This evidence 
ſhould, at leaſt, produce a bluſh for ſuch raſh, unguarded 
expreſſions, Beſides, fir, you know the goat muſt bear the 
ſins of the people before it could bear them away ; and, its 
being turned out into the wilderneſs bearing the ſins of the 
been e, was only in conſequence of atonement being made 
y the preceding part of the ſervice ; all which was deſigned 
to ſhew the jews, by a lively expreſſive type, the neceflity and 
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deſign of a real ſacrifice to be offered in due time, This we 
ſee realized in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; who ! ſuffered for 
© our offences, and roſe again for our juſtification,” Rom. 
iv. ult, By the firſt part of this verſe you ſee the deſign of 
the ſuffering victims fulfilled; and by the laſt the meanin 

of the ſcape-goat. Thus explained, each part is beautifu 
and inſtructive; apart from this I ſee nothing in either, 
Nor does the evangeliſt Matthew, in the paſſage quoted 
above, adopt a different ſentiment from the prophet Iſaiah ; 
not only, becauſe the evangeliſt takes an opportunity to ob. 


ſerve that the prophet's words were fulfilled, and therefore 


could not contradict him; but alſo, becauſe none but he 
who had power to heal our ſickneſſes, could bear away our 
ſin the cauſe of ſickneſs. Conſider the ſubje& therefore in 
your own terms, and it will be impoſſible to prove that Chriſt 
could bear away, or remove, the fins of men in any ſenſe that 
excludes his bearing them as a ſacrifice, Again, 

2. I would obſerve that it was under this very confideration 
and deſcription that he ſuffered and died. On this account 
it is that we are taught to receive and truſt in him as. a 


Sacrifice and offering to God in our ſtead, The Lord tells us, 


by the prophet, that his ſoul was made an offering for 
« fin.” Iſaiah, liii. 10. I know you aſſert that the 1 
© of Chriſt is never ſpoken of by the ancient prophets as a 
* ſin-offering—that the propriety of our tranſlation of this 
© text may be doubted—or if it be retained, it cannot be 
© proved to exhibit an _ more than a figurative allu- 
© ſion.” (ib. p. 184.) Wore 

veſtion. A figurative alluſion to what? To the jewiſh 
ritual? Was that the ſubſtance and Chriſt the figure? A 
figurative alluſion, you know, muſt be to ſomething ſubſtan. 
tial and real; or the whole is empty and void. No, fir ; 
the truth is, the ceremonial ſacrifices were figurative allu- 
fions to that of Chriſt, but not his to them. If our tranſ- 
lation of this text be retained, therefore, it exhibits, not a 
figurative alluſion, but a moſt ſolemn and pleaſing fact. In- 
deed, if we underſtand the prophet according to your expo- 
ſition, whether we allow or deny our tranſlation, can be 
but of little conſequence, becauſe it affords the reader no 
idea at all. A defence of truth can receive no advantage 
from weakening the authority of our tranſlation- without 
-a reaſon ; and a reaſon for ſuch conduct I do not apprehend 
that any one can offer. It is a known ſubterfuge of ſuch 
characters with which I would not have you to be united ; 
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muſt be permitted to aſk a 
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and tacitly declares the want of ſolid argument, If the Sa- 
vior was not an 8 ſin, can you tell me why *it 
* pleaſed the LORD to bruiſe him and put him to grief?“ 
Iſaiah, liii. 10. Beſokind as to do me the favor, fir, -You 


know that the word (CDWN) offering for fin, is not uncom- 
monly uſed to ſignify a guilty perſon—which Chriſt could 
no otherwiſe be than as the ſubſtitute and ſacrifice of his 
eople; but, in this ſenſe, it is evident he was ; for he 
Tuffered as ſuch, Hence it is ſaid that, Chriſt gave bimfeif 
* for our ſins, that he might deliver us from this preſent 
evil world, according to the will of God and our Father,“ 
Gal, i, 4. that he loved us, and gave himſelf for us an 
* offering and a ſacrifice to God, for a — ſavor,” 
Eph, v. 2. yea, that through the eternal Spirit, he offered 
* himſelf without ſpot to God, Heb. ix. 14; that © he ap- 
« peared in the end of the world, to put away ſin by the 
« ſacrifice 7 himſelf, ver. 26. that he offered one ſacrifice for 
Ant, and that“ by this, one offering, he hath for ever perfected 
© them who are ſanctifed.“ Ch. x. 12, 14. For this reaſon 
only it is that he is called * @ propitiation for our fins.” The 
word I\aop@ tranſlated propitiation © occurs,” you obſerve, 
© but tabice in the new teſtameat;* (ib, p. 183,) and, I 
would remark, that once is quite ſufficient to aſcertain its 
true import on this ſubject, becauſe the bible is an harmo- 
nious book, There can be no propitiation for ſin without 
a ſacrifice or ſin- offering; and, therefore, if Chriſt be a pro- 
itiation for oar ſins, it is only becauſe he ſuffered for them 
in our nature and name, and fo atoned for them; For this 
reaſon he is ſaid © to make reconciliation (iaao%:r) a) for the 
* fins of the people.“ Heb, ii. 17, If all this evidence of 
ſcripture be only figurative alluſion, I ſhould be very glad to 
be told, fir, what is ſubſtantial truth, If there be a text that 
preaches the reconciliation of ſinners to God, without an 
expiatory ſacrifice, we would own the favor to have it 
pointed out; but, if there be not, we conclude, from divine 
authority, that the Lord Jeſus Chriſt 1s, truly and properly, 
a piacular ſacrifice for the fins of his people. 1 
This naturally leads us to the idea of ſubſtitution. The 
ſacrifice offered was ſubſtituted, that is, put in the place of the 
tranſgreſſor, and ſuffered in his ſtead. Moreover, it was not 
merely made a ſin-offering for the offender, but fin; for, had 
it not been firſt conſtituted fin, it could not, with any pro- 
priety, have been a fin-offering. This neceſſarily and always 
CL Eez, | ſuppoſes 
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ſu _ that. However, the ſacrifice did not become, by this 
ſubſtitution, the a&fuel tranſgreſſor, for then it muſt have 
ſuffered for its own and not the fins of others; which entirel 
defeats the deſign of a ſacrifice, This idea therefore 13 
equally inapplicable to Chriſt and to the animals of old, 'Theſe 
had the fins of Iſrael laid upon them, and, as ſuch, in a He, 
ſuffered for them; which in Chriſt is verified in truth and tac. 
On this account it is that Chriſt is ſaid to be made fin for his 
ople, and not merely a ſin-offering ; but this only in con- 

ſequence of that. 2 Cor, v.21. This may be amply illuſtrated 
and confirmed by conſulting the ſacred oragles, Let us read 
the following places. © He was wounded for yur tranſgreftions, 
he was bruiſed for our iniquities : the chàſtiſęement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his ſtripes w 
Ilai. lili. 5. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſgrefiion, and to 
make an fax. of ſins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteouſnets—and after threeſcore 
and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not for himſelf.” 
Dan. ix. 24, 26. Awake, O ſword, againſt my ſhepherd, 


and againſt the man that is my fellow, faith the Lord of 


© hoſts.” Zech. xiii. 7. © I am the good ſhepherd : the good 
© ſhepherd giveth his life for the ſheep. I lay down my life for 
the ſheep.” John, x. 11, 15. For when we were yet without 
* ſtrength, in due time Chriſt died for the ungodly.” Rom. v. 6. 
But God commendeth his love towards us, in that while we 
were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. Ver. 8. © Chriſt hath re- 
« deemed us from the curſe of the law, being made a curſe for 
us.“ Gal. iii. 13. For Chriſt hathonce ſuffered for us, the juſt 


© for the unjuſt, that he might bring us to God, being put to - 


death in the fleſh, but quickened by the Spirit.“ 1 Pet. ili. 18. 
Here, fir, you have the united teſtimony of the old and of the 
new teſtament writers, in epitome, on this ſubject; — 
ſacrifical language, and worthy your particular attention. It 
is in vain to take ſhelter under the ſtrong figurative expreſ- 
« fions of the eaſt,” (ib. p. 200.) to avoid this evidence; be- 
cauſe no figures can change the nature, or annul the truth of 
facts. Either Chriſt died in our ſtead, and for our fins, 
according to theſe ſcriptures, or he did not. Does a ſhepherd 


lay down his life while he only ritt it ?* (idem.) Can he be 


ſaid to give his life, when he is only in hazard of having it 
talen away It muſt be a bold figure indeed to repreſent me 
as doing that which I never did, and that which can never be 


truly ſaid concerning me! This muſt be an hyperbole with 
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a witaeſs ! and, yet, this is the conſtruction, if any, which 
ou ſeem deſirous of putting on all ſuch parts of the bible ! 
s this defending chriſtianity ? Let the reader judge, It is 

much to be lamented that not only the i, but even the truth, 

of the ſacred page ſhould be ſacrificed to human hypotheſis ! 

In all ages, however, this has been done, Were you pleadin 

a cauſe on the other fide, ſuch language would not ada 

yourſelf, nor would you ſuppoſe it ſatisfactory to your reader; 

and therefore I can leave you to ſay, whether it be gene- 
rous to adopt it on the preſent occaſion. No author would 
chuſe to have the plaineſt language converted into a figure, 
and thereby have his meaning explained away : much leſs the 
bleſſed God! We wilh you to be undeceived, fir ; and to 
remember that we ſhall not receive an obſcure and perverted 
ſenſe of ſcripture, while its obvious meaning lies open before 
us. From the texts quoted above we learn, in the moſt un- 
equivocal expreſſions neceſſary, that Chriſt actually ſuffered 
as the ſubſtitute of his church and people; and not merely © on 
their account.“ If it ſhould be found when this evidence of 
ſcripture is © rigorouſly interpreted, that if Chriſt had not died, 
we mult have died, yet,” you ſay, it is ſtill however only 

* conſequentially ſo, and by no means properly and directly fo, as 

a ſubſtitute for us. (ib. p. 199.) Yes, ſir; directly a ſubſtitute 

For us nor could language have been plainer to aſſert it, 

unleſs the term Subſtitute had been expreſſed. What de- 

« clarations much more definitive and expreſs,” (ib. p. 200.) 

you may require, I cannot ſay; but I do take the liberty to 

ſuppoſe that nothing ſhort of ſtrong attachment to preconcerted 

hypotheſis, would wiſh for more explicit, However, fir, I 

have no objection to conſequences ; if they be fairly drawn 

from ſolid premiſes. See the following. God fo loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son—Chriſt loved his 
© church and gave him/eff for it, an offering and a ſacrifice to 
© God'—* conſequently' the atonement is the fruit of divine 
love, and the Savior's ſufferings and death. If your con/e- 
quences thus correſpond with the word of truth, I ſhall never 
oppoſe what you have to ſay. | | 

here is one text I obſerve, among thoſe cited above, whoſe 
evidence you ſeem willing to exclude. . In one paſſage of the 
© new teſtament, Chriſt is ſaid to have died as a cur/e for us. 

Gal. iii. 13.“ (ib. p. 195.) And, what then? We know 

full well that ! not one ſheep or ox of all the cattle of Jericho, 

or of the Amalekites, was permitted to be ſacrificed ; and, 

* that nothing accurſed was ever ſuffered to be brought to the 
& - « altar 
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altar of God'——but, do you not know, fir, that this remark 
is foreign from the queſtion? Every thing that was not com- 
manded to be ſacrificed was, in that ſenſe, accurſed; becauſe 
it was prohibited. What the law does not command, it forbids, 
There was no natural unfitneſs in the cattle of Jericho for 
facrifice—the whole reſted on the will of God. Nor was there 
any thing devoted to deſtruction' without the prior con- 
ſideration of fin. But, all figures apart—Paul's language is 
not figurative—it ſpeaks a glorious reality, an intereſting act. 
Let us enquire into its meaning. What is the cur/e of the law ? 
It is a ſentence of condemnation paſſed in conſequence of ſin, 
As ſinners, we are all under this ſentence, not one excepted; 
and, if this curſe be not endured for as, by another, we mult 
ſuſtain it in our own perſons. But, ſpeaking of the choſen of 
God, Paul ſays, Chriſt hath redeemed us from the curſe of the 
© law, being made a curſe for us.” Can any unprejudiced man 
in the world wiſh for language more definitive and expreſs? on 
any ſubjet? Can he conſult the plain ſenſe of ſuch a text, 
and yet deny that Chriſt died as the © direct ſubſtitute? of his 
people? One can hardly ſuppoſe it poſſible. 'T rue, fir; in 
© the jewiſh ſacrifices the victim was always a clean and uſeful 
animal, and perfect in its kind, having no prior reaſon or 
cauſe, in it/elf, why it ſhould be flain—and, on that account, 
it the more ſtrongly and beautifully ty pified our great ſacrifice, 
the Lord of glory ; who was * without blemiſh and without 
« ſpot.” 1 Pet. i. 19. Your thought here, if purſued, will help 
us further to underſtand the ſubje& in two points which 1 mall 
now mention. ö 

The one is, the language of Paul upon it, He was made a 
curſe for us. This excludes the idea of: his being naturally 
liable to what he endured. As ſinners we were under the law, 
that is, expoſed to the penalty incurred by a violation of 
it; nor could we be redeemed from this curſe but by ſome 
legal ſubſtitute, who was both able and willing to endure what 
we deſerved, and for . This Chriſt did for his church. 
Hence the apoſtle ſays, He was made,” not born, under the 
law, that he might redeem them who were under the law,” 
Gal. iv. 4, 5. e redemption of his people from the curſe 
of the law was, you ſee, the reaſon of his being made under 
it, This being the caſe, fir, you quite invert the order of the 
queſtion, You ſay * Gul may be conſidered as a curſe for us, 
in conſequence of his devoting himſelf to death for us'——whereas 
the truth is, his devoting himſelf to death” is the plain con- 
. ſequence) of his being made a curſe for us; that is, landing 
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in our law-place, and ſuſtaining the penalty which we had 
incurred, Apart from this his death has no meaning. Ifthings 
were always properly ſtated, it would prevent a multitude of 


weak contentions. I am, &c. 


8 


LETTER XXX. 


REVEREND SIR, 
HE other thing I mean is, the hiftory of his ſu rrings and 


death, *© He did no fin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.“ 1 Pet. ii. 22, © He always pleaſed his Father.” 


John, viii. 29. On this account there could be no reaſon or. 


cauſe, in himſelf, for the ſorrows and death which he endured. 
Perfect innocence muſt poſleſs perfect happineſs. The reverſe 
is impoſſible. Sin is the ſole cauſe of all pain, and miſery, 
and death, On this conſideration no man can give us a ſatis- 
factory account of the ſufferings and death of the Son of God, 
I apprehend, if he was not a ſubſtitute for ſinners. He had 
done nothing to de/erve what he endured ; nor, apart from this 
idea, could it enſwer any end. What good could accrue to a 
world of ſinners from the example of perfe& virtue in torture 
and death! Of what value could the death and reſurrection 
of a ſimply innocent character be to a race of guilty rebels 
Not the leaſt. The apoſtle Paul was, in ſome reſpects, a more 
extenſive, and a more public, example of virtue than the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, But, as no man ever lived a perfectly innocent 
character in his own perſon, ſave the Redeemer; pleaſe to 
ive me a reaſon, fir, why he was overwhelmed in his laſt 
hours with ſuch darkneſs and diſtreſs, while his apoſtles and 
followers have rejoiced in tribulation, and triumphed in the 
flames! Your ſtatement of the matter, as far as I can judge 
of it, ſeems altogether defective. | 
© One man,” you ſay, could never make a ſufficient 
'* atonement for the ſins of the avbole world, or even of the 
© ele& only.“ (ib. p. 208.) This is very true, if Chriſt be 
only a mere man like ourſelves; for, in. that caſe, his I 
would not have been at his own diſpoſal to lay it down 
them, and, his obedience being due to the divine law in his 
own perſon, it could not have ſtood to the account of his 
people. Did you never attentively read and ſeriouſly * 
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the following declaration?“ © Therefore doth my Father 
© love me, becauſe 7 lay down my life, that I may take it 
© again, No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
* myſelf: I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
© take it again. 'This commandment have I received of my 
Father.“ John, x. 17, 18. Here it is very manifeſt, I 
think, that his life was at his own option ; which cannot be 
true of any creature in the univerſe. And yet it was but his 
human life of which he ſpake. Which, by the way, is ſuch 
a proof of his deity at the ſame time, that you would do 
well deliberately to conſider it; becauſe, none but the Cre- 
ator has a right or power to give or reſume the life of man. 
And when the Savior ſays, This commandment I received 
of my Father,“ I apprehend he ſpeaks of that mediatorial 
power and authority which he received in behalf of his 


| Choſen ; and not of any thing that was natural or eſſential 
to his divine or human nature, diſtinctly or ſeparately con- 


ſidered. Being told that he was made, not born, under the 
law, to redeem them that were under it, you are evidently 
taught that his obedience and death were the reſult, not of 
any prior ſeparate obligation, but fimply and ſolely of this 
appointment and conſtitution, This is alſo atteſted by the 


. apoſtle, * For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the fleſh, God ſending his 6wn Son, in the 


* likene/s of ſinful fleſh, and for — condemned fin in the fleſh.” 
Rom. viii. 3. The — of this text we ſee fulfilled in 
the laſt hours, more eſpeciall 

eve are obliged to ſuppoſe things uncommon and unde- 


© ſcribable in the agony of Chriſt, to which nothing in the 


common feelings of human nature ever correſponded, 
* though at the ſame time, it was only human nature that 


© ſuffered.” (ib. p. 209.) This is very true—and we do fo, 
for the two following reaſons, —1. If the Savior was only an 


example of virtue, but truly and perfectly an innocent man, 
then nothing in the common feelings of human nature could 
ever correſpond to his agony, becauſe, there never was ſuch 
a character beſides. 80 that, in this view, we *© ſuppoſe” 
nothing in it more than you are * obliged* to do. This idea, 
therefore, had it entered your mind, might have abated a 
little of your oppoſition. But, we urther and fay— 
2, vor in the common feelings of human nature could 
ever correſp 

himfelf, ever ſtood the ſubſtitute of ſinners. And, without 
a ſimilarity of ſituation and capacity, there cannot be ia 
wa ſimilarity 


y, of the Savior's life. You ſay, 


ond to the agony of Chriſt; becauſe none, but 
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amilarity of feeling. Even the feelings of the miſerable in 
hell for ever, will not be ſimilar, much leſs equal, to thoſe of 
Chriſt. | 1 | 
'You tell us that Our Savior, as an innocent man, could 
have no terrors of a guilty conſcience. And therefore he 
* could feel nothing but the dread of his approaching pain- 
ful and ignominious death.“ (ib. p. 211.) The firſt part 
of this aſſertion we underſtand and believe, but, reſpecting 
the laſt, it muſt be ſaid, that innocence has no fears, much 
leſs * dread;” leaſt of all dread of a * painful and ignominious 
* death :* becauſe innocence is, in no ſenſe, expoſed to death, 
* But,” you go on to ſay, having a clearer idea of his death 
* as we perceive in the hiſtory, and conſequently of the 
* agony of it, than other men generally have of approaching 
* ſufferings, the apprehenſion which he was under, no 
doubt, affected his mind more than we can well conceive.” 
Innocence, as ſuch, can have no apprehenſion to affect the 
mind with the leaſt poſſible diſtreſs ; and therefore this part 
is as unſupported as the former. A little before you ſaid 
we were obliged to ſuppoſe ſomething in the agony of Chriſt 
that was wndeſcribable;* and now you yourſelf are pleaſed 
to ſay that it was © more than you can ell, concei ve. Where, 
then, ſir, is the mighty difference between us! Except in- 
deed, that you have the honor to exceed us—becaulſe you 
know we may conceive what we cannot de/cribe. Then you 
ſubjoin theſe words. Thoſe who conſider Chriſt as ſome- 
© thing more than a man, cannot imagine how he ſhould be. 
ſo much affected in thpſe circumſtances; but there is no 
« difficulty in the caſe with thoſe who confider him as a 
© being made xa] like themſelves, and perhaps of a delicate 
tender habit.“ Let the Redeemer's habit be as tender and 
delicate as you pleaſe, fir, that could not poſſibly be the 
cauſe, ground, or reaſon of his ſufferings, in whole or in 
art; and, this being the object of enquiry, you ſhould not 
ſe ſight of it, nor divert the reader's attention from it. I 
muſt beg leave, therefore, in juſtice to the ſubjeR, {till to 
inſiſt upon it, that, ſin apart, and he had none of his own, 
ou cannot account for his ſufferings and death ; becauſe ir 
is impoſſible for God to puniſh an innocent creature; as 
Juch. The deity of Chriſt does not in the leaſt prevent his 
being ſo much affected in thoſe circumſtances, as was binted 
before; becauſe, . though his natures were wonderfully 
united, yet, they were not confounded ; and, therefore, there 
nn no difficulty in the caſe,” with us. Whereas to * thoſe 
* who 
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* who conſider him as a being made exa#ly like themſelves, 
the difficulty mutt be totally inſuperable ; becauſe they can- 
not give a rea/on for his being brought into © thoſe circam- 
* ſtances,” On this account, ſir, the matter lies open for 
your further reflection. And, if you can ſatisfy the public 
upon this head, no doubt but you will. do it. I know 
it may be ſaid, by a neceſſarian, * that he was delivered b 
the foreknowledge and determinate counſel of God'—and 
this is true—but then I muſt be allowed to aſk—* What was 
© the dien of that counſel and knowledge in delivering 
* Chriſt ?* Was it to make innocence a pattern of ſuffering ? 
Impoſiible ! If fin be out of the queſtion, I am juſt where I 
was before. Do reflect upon this, ſir. 75 | 
As to the ſins of others,” you ſay, it is natural to ſup- 
* poſe that his mind would be leſs at leiſure to attend to 
them then, than at any other time, his mind being neceſ- 


« ſarily occupied with a ene of his own ſufferings ; and. 


© accordingly we find that all he ſays upon that occaſion reſ- 

| © pets himſelf only. Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup 
«© paſs from me. Nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou 
© wilt.” (ib. p. 212.) Yes, fir; but what was this cup? 
which the Father had given to Chriſt? A cup of ſufferings 
and of ſorrows. What for? To try, and diſcover his inno- 
cence? By no means. Suffering can be no proof of inno- 
cence, Was it to make him an example of virtne? What! 
inſtru guilty rebels by puniſhing innocence ? How abſurd ! 
No, fir ; as Chriſt had no fin of his own for which to ſuffer, ſo, 
he could not have ſuffered at all, had he not ſtood in the law- 
Place of his people, to drink the cup of righteous diſplea- 
ſure which they had deſerved. This excluded, the hiſtory 
of the garden and the croſs is the moſt unaccountable that 
could be deviſed; take this key to it, and the whole 
preſents a ſcene of ſolemn mercy and awful grace. Mercy 
7 and truth, righteouſneſs and peace,” unite their beams in 
the ſufferings of Chriſt and the ſinner's ſalvation. * That 
* the preſence of God forſook him, whatever be meant by 
© it,” you ſay *is not at all ſupported by fact.“ What you 
mean by the preſence of God in the caſe before us, I cannot 
tell—but you ſhould have told us, I think, before you had 
been ſo peremptory, How to underſtand the term * Fact' in 
this place, I do not know—but nothing can be more ma- 
nifeſt than that Chriſt was he of his Father, in a cer- 
tain ſenſe, I mean that Chriſt was now left without a ſenſe 
of his Father's gracious ſmiles, and was filled with a ſenſe — 
Nane 
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tho divine diſpleaſure againſt ſin. He went through the 
« ſcene of his trial and crucifixion,” you tell us, with won 
« derful compoſure, and without. the leaſt appearance of 
* any thing like agony of mind.“ On reading. this I was 
ſurprized at your peculiar inattention.—“ How is it poſſi- 
ble,“ ſaid I, © forany one to uſe ſuch language!* Is it a 
mark of * wonderful compoſure, ' fir, to be ſo much oppreſſed 
with ſorrow as to need an angel ſent ox purpoſe to comfort 
and ſtrengthen him? Luke, xxii, 43. Can you hear the 
Savior ſay to his diſciples, * My foul is exceeding ſorrowful, 
even unto death ?* Matt. xxvi. 38. to his Father, O my 
Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from me?” Ver, 
39.—Can you hear it ſaid of him, that © he was amazed, 
* and being in au agony, he prayed more earneſtly, and 
« ſweat as it were great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground“ Luke, xxii. 44. And, hear him ſay on the croſs, 
© My God; my God, why baſt thou forſaken me? Matt, xxvii. 
46. I fay, fir, is it poſſivle for you to read all this, and 
yet aſſert that he went through the ſcene of his trial and 
* crucifixion, with wonderful compoſure / If words canbe al- 
lowed to have any meaning, directly the contrary of your aſſer- 
tion, one ſhould ſuppoſe, muſt appear to the moſt ſuperficial, 
and even prejudiced reader. That he was forſaken of God, 
cannot be more fully proved a fact' than by his own pa- 
thetic exclamation juſt before he expired; unleſs he lamented 
the abſence of what he enjoyed! How unmeaning, fir ! 
how infipid !. to ſuppoſe nothing more was Shaved by that 
ery than juſt + reciting the firſt verſe of the 22d pſalm l' 
However, that verſe had ſome meaning in the mouth of 
David, and of Chriſt. : Do be ſo kind, fir, as to tell us what 
it was, that we may form ſome judgment of it, If any per- 
ſon will nt down and read the hiſtory of our Lord's ſufferings, 
believing it to be à true narrative, I cannot help thinking 
but his 1deaof that ſubject mull be directly oppolite to your 
bold aſſertion, in every reſpect. It has been, aſſerted, and 
can eaſily be proved, that God cannot puniſh, or afllict, an 
innocent creature, as :/ach,; and, therefore, to talk of what 
Chriſt would © naturally ſuffer,” is merely begging the queſ+ 
tion, and ought to be rejected, , Whence,came the ſufferings 
of Chriſt ?. wy may be (aid to begin, more ef; ecially, 
when he was in the garden, They could nat therefore ariſe 
from the jews nor the Romans z and yet, then it was he ſaid, 
« My foul is exceeding ſorrowful unto death.“ He was over. 
wholmed wich grief. That was. the hour of the prince of 
| Fra dark 
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darkneſs. Luke, xxii. 54. Surely he was not afraid of men 
had he been ſo, he could have eaſily eſcaped their hands. 
This is manifeſt from their falling to the ground when they 
came to apprekend him. John, xviii. 6. Whence then could 
his ſufferings come? Whence indeed but from the aveng- 
ing ſword of juſtice now awakened againſt him, as bearing 
the ſins of all his people! This one thought explains the 
whole; and ſhews us, in the brighteſt mirror, the evil of 
ſin, the juſtice and mercy of God in ſaving his choſen 
veſſels. Apart from this, the whole is ſo obſcure, yea im- 
penetrably dark, that it is totally unintelligible and un- 
meaning. | 

So much, fir, for the Lord's 4% n in appointing the 
jewiſh anniverſary ſacrifices. And tuch, in part, is the evi- 
dence of Chriſt's bearing the fins of his people, and /ufering 
for them, as their atoning ſacrifice, .'The third thing pro- 
poſed was, te name the benefits derived to Iſrael through 
theſe ſacrifices. But I muſt beg leave to refer this article to 
the third general topic of proof, which will be conſidered in 
the next letter bu? one, F 

Before I diſmiſs the ſaerifical language of ſcripture, you 
will ſuffer -me to drop a word on the office of price. 
I need not ſay that a prieſt is a relative character, for all of- 
ficial titles neceſſarily are ſo, The high prieſt was ap- 


pointed of old by the Lord * to offer gifts and ſacrifices for 


* ſins.” Heb. v. 1. The office—the man to fill it—and the 
work he had todo ; were all of divine original. An office, 
without one to fill it, would be a mere ſound ; and the of- 
fice when filled, without appointed work, would not be 


much more. But, when the whole is complete, it is * 
N 


natural to aſk—* To what purpe/e is all this directed 
Aaton of old, with his office and work, had no reference 
to, nor were appointed, zypically, to repreſent any future 
reality ; we may venture to aſſert, without apology, that the 
whole was empty and without deſign! But, what modeſt 
man would even ſuppoſe it? However, there is no alterna» 
tive, in my apprehenſion, but allowing that Chriſt is the 
ſubſtance of that ſhadow. If divine wiſdom meant any 
thing by that inſtitution, it was this; and, if not this, it was 
nothing, Here, fir, I wiſh you to pauſe a momeſit, and 
conſider conſequences. If I am too precipitate, you can 
correct my haſte ; but, if I am not, you muſt abide the iſſue, 
Man is a finner ; and, till his fin be pardoned, he can never 
be happy. This pardon he cannot obtain hymſelf, If way 
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not done for him he muſt be miſerable for ever. But the bible 
ſheds a light * us, and opens a proſpect of the bleſling ; 
with the ground and medium of beſlowment. The ground or 
cauſe of it is the ſovereign will of God—the medium, a ſacri- 
fice; for © without Bedding of blood is NO remiſſion.” Heb. 
ix. 22. All facrifices acceptably offered ſuppoſe a prieſt, by 
whom they are preſented to the Lord. So that there is no 
ſeparating between the pardon of my ſins and a prieſt who has 
made atonement for them. This is the evident ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture — this alone relieves the mind of the convinced ſinner 
and this leads to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as-the great goſpel 
ſacrifice, A wounded conſcience can have no more peace from 
a figurative ſacrifice or prieſt, than from a figurative pardon; 
the bits idea of which is an inſult on common ſenſe, That 
ſcheme of chriſtianity, if it may be fo called, which admits 
of this ſentiment, is w mere rope of ſand, and will leave the 
ſons of Adam in a moſt deplorable ſtate of miſery for ever. 
It is highly probable that the priefhood has exiſted, in fact, 
from the beginning; though the term be of later date; and 
though now it be aboliſhed, There was the ſame reafon, in 
itſelf, for ſinful Adam to be taught the doctrine and uſe of 
ſacrifices, as for the nation of the jews, Nor is it improbable 
that he was thus inſtructed. Nor can we otherwiſe account, 
perhaps, for the notion of ſacrificing in the pagan world; if 
traced to the fountain, Though all the jews were the Lord's, 
both as creatures and as a nation, yet, in a peculiar manner, 
he claimed the firſt born, Hence thay were commanded to 
* ſanRify all the firſt born to the Lord,“ Exod, xiii. 2, that 
is, ſet them apart to his more immediate ſervice. This act of 
Jehovah, I apprehend, had a ** end than merely a reference 
to the death of the firſt born of the Egyptians ; it had reſpe& 
to the rieb. And, under this conſideration, a particular 
eye to Chriſt, who is the firſt born of the family of heaven ; 
their elder brother and head of the church. With propriety 
therefore he is their prieſt, and. has _— ſacrifice and made 
atonement for them. On which account he ſays, with d great 
deal of juſtice and truth, 1 go to my Father, and your Father ; 
to my God, and your God.“ John, xx. 17, But, when God 
formed the jews into a national church, more fully to repreſent 
his goſpel church, as a collected body, under certain laws and 
efſi uliar privileges, in diſtinction from the prior 
rattarel Rate of his ancient ſervants, and hende called © a 
holy nation,“ 1 Pet. ii, 9. I ſay, when this was done, there 
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was great wiſdom diſcovered in transferring his mere im- 
mediate right to the firſt born at large to the tribe of Levi; 
becauſe, to have continued that right would have created 
confuſion and diforder, as well as have been ſuperfludus. 
Yet, ſtill, as that tribe was choſen, the firſt born was not 
neglected, but raiſed to a higher rank than befdte. Aaron 
was the firſt horn of that tribe then alive, Exod. vit 26. vi. y. 
him therefbre the Lord appointed to the priced, and von: 
fined it to his family. But, nevertheleſs, the firſt born was 
to be the ſucceſſor in their ſeveral generations. Anton, how- 
ever, did not claim this honor, but received it only in con- 
ſequence of divine appointment; and hence Chriſt, Who is 
the fulneſs and glory of that type, is ſaid, * not to glorify 
© himſelf in being made our high prieſt, but him who called 
him.“ Heb. v. 4,5. From which it appears that Chriſt 
was as truly appointed the high prieſt of his church; as 
Aaron was to the jewiſh church; and, no doubt, for a cor- 
reſponding purpoſe; allowing for the difference between 
the type and antitype,” | 23 

., Whatever was the work of the jewiſh high prieſt on the 
day of expiation, in type z the ſame we ſee fulfilled by Chriſt, 
in truth except only, that Chriſt had no fins of his own 
for which to atone, ''* For every high prieſt is ordained to 
« offer gifts and ſacrifices ; wherefore it is of neceſſity that 
© this man have ſomewhat alſo to offer,” Heb, viii, 3. But 
he need no offer ſacriflces for Hime, becauſe he was holy, 
© harmleſs, undefiled, and ſeparate from ſinners,“ Heb! 
vii, 25. and therefore his ſacrifice muſt be for others, even 
the ſins of his people, which were impiited to him and laid 
8 The acrifice of the day being offered, the high 
prieſt entered within the vail with the blovd of his ſacrifice 
Peter the mercy-ſeat, to intercede for the ſame people for 
whom he had made atonement, This is alſo true ef Chriſt, 
* But Chriſt. being come an high prieſt of good things to 
* comp, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
* with hands, that is to ſay, not of this building ; neither 
by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he 
« entered in ance into the holy place, having obtulned eternal 
redemption for. us, For Chriſt is not entered into the 


* holy places made with hands, which are the fgwrer of the 
true bub ** heaven itſelf, now to appear in t e,preſenice 
od ſor ug,“ Heb, ix, 11, 12, 1 Was reconciliation 
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of Chriſt. * He made. reconciliation for the fins of the people. 
Heb. ii. 17. He' reconciled both jews and gentiles unto 
God in one body by the croſs.” Eph. ii. 16. * He made 
peace through the blood of his croſs, to reconcile all things 
© unto God, whether they be things in earth,” or things Fr 
© heaven.” Col. f. 20. And, indeed, that the work of the 
jewiſh atonement had A reference to Chriſt, as a type to its 
antitype, is ſo clearly told us that, unleſs we chuſe it, we 
cannot but underſtand it in that light. That ritual ſerves 
to the example and ad,¾t̊ of heavenly things, as Moſes 
© was Adware of God, when he was about to make the 
* tabernacle, For ſee, ſaith he, that thou make all things 
according to the pattern ſhewed to thee in the mount.“ 
Heb. viii. 5. * For the law had a fadow of good things to 
come, &c;” Chap. x. 1. The pattern ſhewed to thee in 
the mount, ſaid the Lord to Moſes.— Here you behold the 
lan laid out in the divine mind, and deſcribed to Moſes; 
ts various parts and uſes are named, both as to things and 
erſons. The tabernacle, and all its furniture—the ſacrifices, 
in their reſpective kinds, with the reaſon and manner of bein 
offered—the priefs, in their order, dreſs, and work—to fit up 
a ritual which was to endure for near fifteen hundred years, and 
never to be lighted without fin. And yet, all this, on your 
principle, was to be without meaning in 194 or referring to 
any thing that was /ubfantial and true. He that can receive 
this mult be a credulous man indeed! Beſides, the weakneſs 
of that N was not merely manifeſt in the _— of 
their ſacrifices, but alſo in the death of their high prieſt— 
whereas, Chriſt, our high prieſt, has © by his ONE offerin 
© for ever perfected them that are ſanRified,” Heb, x. 14. and, 
ever living, he has an unchangeable," an intranſible, * prieſt= 
hond.“ Ch. vii. 24. For this reaſon he is ſaid to be * a prieſt 
for ever after the order of Melchiſedec.“ Ch. v. 6, 10. and 
ch. vii, 21. A ſhadow ſuppoſes a ſubſtance, and a type a 
reality, to which they agree; or they are abſolute nullities, 
and mere creatures of the fancy, The ceremonial law is called 
a ſhadow and a type—but, of what? If not of Chriſt, of 
nothing; becauſe nothing elſe exiſts, nor ever did exiſt, of 
which they are /ai# to be, or of which 228 be, either 
type or ſhadow, But, in Chriſt you ſee the ſeveral parts of 
that ritual ſo completely realized, that no man can wiſh to ſee 
! a ſubſtanee and ſhadow, or type and antitype; more exactly 
correſpond. ie 09 BYE nnn 
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Ves, fir ; I know you ſay that Chriſt being called a high 
prieſt, as well as a; ſacrifice,, might have given us to un- 
« derſtand, that both the repreſentations are merely figura. 
tive, becauſe both taken N are hardly conſiſtent, 
* at leaſt they make a very harſh figure, and introduce con. 
* fuſion into our ideas,” (ib. p. 184.) They are hardly con. 
fiſtent,! With what, pray, are they inconſiſtent ? Should you 
not have told us, fir ? No doubt of it. You will do it ano- 
ther time. Is it with your creed? Iam ſorry for it. I wiſh 
it were otherwiſe; Is it with-the evord' sf God # There they 
are revealed; or we had not known them. And, there we 
are told, they were divinely ordained and appuinted ; ſo 
that they are nat. inconſiſtent with the divine will nor wiſ- 
dom. Nor are they inconſiſtent with God's way of ſaving 
ſinners ; for they are the very medium of beſtowing the 
blefling. . And, if fo, I think we may ſafely leave all the 
reſt to your ſecond thoughts. What harſhneſs or confuſion 
can there be in“ idta, or in fact, in ſeeing a prieſt offer a 
ſacrifice? Not the leaſt, in my opinion, Nor can there be 
any if the prieſt offer him/elf for the ſacrifice ; becauſe the 
idea, and the fact, of a prieſt offering a ſacrifice, are till the 
ſame, either way. — But, you ſay, they are * merely figurative.” 
Every deſcription, you Know, fir, even if it be a figurative 
one, has ſomething or nothing for its object - conſequently 
the terms Prieſt and Sacrifice, when uſed of Chriſt, muſt be 
deſigned todeſcribe a reality or à nullity.—I think I will 
leave this matter for you to ſettle for us. Do be ſo kind, 
fir, That * chriſtians in general are called prieſts' (ib. p. 
186.) we are ſenſible; but never in the ſame ſenſe as 
Chriſt is ſo called, One. would almoſt ſuppoſe that you 
knew this—If you did, you ought to have ſhewn us the diffe- 
rence and not thus to have left it open. But this might proba- 
bly have proved unfavorable to your hypotheſis. It you do not 
know this difference, you are to be intormed. Accept, there- 
fore, fir, a little inſtruction on this head. Is it ever ſaid of a 
chriſtian, that * he bore our ſins in his own body on the tree ?? 
that * he is a merciful and faithful high prieſt to make recon- 
* ciliation for the fins of the people?“ Is any thipg like 
this ſaid of * chriſtians in general,” or of any individual ? 
And yet this is red declared of the Son of God ! For 
what purpoſe then was this remark made without your noticing 
the difference ? You can tell us, tp if you pleaſe, The 
church of Chriſt is called '* a holy priefbood, to offer up 
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* ſpiritual ſacrifice, acceptable to God by Jeſus Chriſt," 1 Pet. 


il. 5. They cheerfully give themſelves, their time and ta— 
lents to his glory, to be employed in his ſervice, '{' his they 
do, as under the inſluence of the Holy Spirit, according to 
his word, For this reaſon they are called /piritual ſacrifices, 
It is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a true chriſtian, to 
make the word of God his rule, to follow the Spirit of God 
as his guide, and to aim at the glory of God as his end. Nor 
does he apprehend that the laſt can be effected, if the two 
former be not included. And all this is done * by Jeſus 
* Chriſt,” Becauſe it is only ix him that our perſons and ſer- 
vices are accepted in the eyes of infinite holineſs. I am, &c. 


_— 


CETTHA XNMC. 


4 
REVEREND SIR, 


A* TER the ſacrifical language of ſcripture in proof 
of the atonement, it was propoſed, if you recollect, to 
conſider, 

II. The c<haraders of Chriſt immediately conneQed with 
this ſubjet, Let me name the following four—ſuch as, 
Mediator, Surety, Savior, and Redeemer, I do not remem- 
ber that you ſay any thing about theſe characters. 1 why 
ſhould they be paſſed in ſilence ? Are they inſiggificant ? 
Could they not be reduced to a figure? The ruth ks, they 
are of the laſt importance in a ſinner's ſalvation—any, yet, 
without the atonement they are nothing, They muſt be either 
mere empty ſounds, or expreſſive of gracious and intereſting 
truth. Truth, equally intereſting to the manifeſtative glory 
of God, and the final felicity of his people, 

A mediator, even among men, neceſſarily ſuppoſes. an 
offence given and taken, So here, The ofexce is fin; the 
offended is the righteous Lawgiver, While this Rate of alie- 
nation continues, there can be no intercourſe, The holin»fs 


and juſtice of God engage him to maintain the rights of his + 


government which ſin inſults; and fin, in effect, drives 
away the ſinning creature from God, [his being the caſe, 
the ſinner, 4 ue, is no more diſpoſed to hold communion 
with heaven, than a pure and righteous being, as eb, 
is at liberty to ſmile} upon him, Were things to remain 
thus, not one ſinner _ be happy while God 4” 
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Miſerable, however, as the ſtate of the ſinner is, it is hot with 
him that reconciliation begins. 'This remark is founded on 
the plaineſt of all facts. It is an aſſertion without exception, 
If, therefore, reconciliation ſhould take place, and the ſinner 
be made happy, the free, undeſerved grace of God muſt have 
the glory. 1 God choſe to ſhew mercy, when he might 
have been juſt in the ſinner's final miſery ; he had an un- 
doubted right to impart the favor in a way that ſhould 


teſtify the truth and glory of his character. Nay, he had 


not only a right to do ſo, but it was abſolutely neceſſary it 
ſhould be done ; becauſe © he.cannot deny himſelf, nor give 
© hisglory to another.” | 

Here, ſir, give me leave to make the following obſerva- 
tions. That, the offended party, among creatures, who has 
a right to avenge the wrong done, may appoint what mode 
of reconciliation he pleaſes, provided it be juſt and equitable, 
hat, where any given number of offenders is concerned, 
he may ſele& whom among them he -chuſes, without cen- 
ſure, to make the recipients of his favor,—'That, the medi- 
ator by whom this loſt intercourſe is reſtored, ſhould be 
equal to the undertaking ; or the deſign muſt prove abortive. 
— And, that, none can be equal to ſuch buſineſs, but one 
who is a competent judge of the nature and deſert of the 
offence ; and, who has 1t in his power to accompliſh his 
deſign, "Theſe ideas, by analogy, naturally open our way 
to the mediation of our Lord - Chriſt, Of him it is 
expreſs]y ſaid, that, he is the Mediator between God and 
mend , Tim. ii. 5.— That he was appointed to that work of 
the Fajher for, he is the man of his right hand, the ſon 
of min whom he made ſtrong for himſelf.” Pſ. Ixxx. 17, He 
is the Holy One, of whom the Father ſays, * I have laid help 
© upon One that is mighty : I have exalted one choſen out 
of the people.“ Pf, lxxxix. 19.— That he only is equal to 
the important work ; for none knows the deſert and evil of 
fin but God againſt whom it is committed : and hence the 
Mediator is, God avith us.” Matt. i. 23, —He is our * days- 
man, who can lay his hand on both, Job, ix. 33. and obtain 
the end deſigned. Moreover, his appointment and under- 
taking are the fruit of eternal love and ſovereign grace ; and 
therefore he is called the Mediator of a better covenant,? 
Heb. viii. 6. that is, the covenant of grace and not of 
works. 

The ultimate deſign of his mediation was the glory of 
the divine character in the ſalvation of his choſen, * All 
© things are of God, who hath reconciled us to MC py 
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« Jeſus Chriſt. For God was in Chriſt reconciling the world 
* unto himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes unto them.“ 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19.“ The more immediate intention of it was 
to open a way for God to manifeſt the riches of grace to 
the guilty rebel; ſo that the hell-deſerving ſinner might 
experience the gracious ſmiles of a juſt and holy God. On 
this account it is that Chriſt ſays of himſelf, © I am the way, 
and the truth, and the %: No man cometh unto the Father, 

« but by me." John, xiv. 6. This was typified of old to the 


jews by the mercy-ſeat Mad). The word Caphar ſignifies 


to cover, as Noah did his ark; and to make atonement, or 
reconciliation, by covering lin ; which can only be done by 
bearing it and ſuffering for it, in the ſtead of the finner, The 
mercy-ſeat covered the ark of the covenant which contained 
the law of God on tables of ſtone.— This type was not 
deſigned to teach the jews the nullity or deſtruction of the 
moral law by Chriſt; but the honorable fulfilment of all 
its demands, both in procept and penalty : and, therefore, 
our Lord ſays, when on earth, Think not that 1 am come 
to deſtroy the law or the prophets : I am not come to de- 
« (troy, but to fulfil.” Matt, v.17, And hence it is ſaid of 
Chrilt that he is our propitiation, or mercy-ſeat (i\agnpicy). 
« God hath ſet him forth tg be a propitiation, through faith 
«© in his blood, to declare his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion 
« of ſins.“ Rom, iii. 28. The original word uſed by the 
apoſtle is the ſame by which the ſeventy often tranſlate the 
hebrew for mercy-ſeat—and it is equally expreſſive of our 
preſent doctrine; namely, the mediation of Chriſt by atone- 
ment. This character of Chriſt is realized in all the obe 
dience, ſufferings, and work which he undertook, and has 
performed in the nature and name of his church and peo- 
ple. Noother way was adequate to the great and holy deſign 
of the eternal God 3 who is as mecearily obliged to ſupport 
his own glory, as he __ diſpoſed to ſave the objects 
of his ſpecial- favor. Though it was from the mercy- 
ſeat that the Lord communed with his people of old by 
the high prieſt ; yet the high prieſt dare not enter within the 
vail bur'with the bloochatonement. So here. Though it is in 
Chriſt that God holds/fMlowſhip with his people, yet it is 
only in hriſt eyucified, and in conſequence of his being there- 
by the .\crifice and atonement for them, To ſinners out of 
Chriſt he is a conſuming fire; but to his choſen Iſrael he 
is ſeated between the cherubim, where they may approach 
| Gg 2 hi 
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him and receive the bleſſings of his grace, The mercy-ſcat 
anſwered exactly to the dimenſions of the ark of the cove- 
nant—the life and death of Chriſt correſpond preciſely io 
the moral law; to let us know that he has magniked it 
© and made it honorable.“ Iſai. xlii. 21. Nothing leſs than this 
was ſufficient to bear the weight of reconciliation between a 
holy Lawgiver and his fintul creatures. No“ mere man lite 
* eur/clves,' though the molt perfect mirror of virtue; much 
leſs a figurative character; can be equal to the vaſt deſign. 
If the adorable Jeſus has not made reconciliation for us, by 
his own ſacrifice, we muſt periſh, we mult all periſh, for 
ever; for, there is ſalvation in no other." Acts, iv. 12. But, 
bleſſed be God, the bible is expreſs on the delighiful ſub- 
ject, and we are ſafe in the power of his interceſſion. 

A ſurety, in our preſent uſe of it, puts himſelf ia the place of 
the original debtor, out and ont, as the civiliaus ſometimes 
ſpeal:. mean, he does not engage to pay IF the debtor can- 
not; but, BECAUSE he cannot. The debt we now owe to 
our great Creator and Lord, as creatures, is perfect obedience z 
and, as formers, we are under obligation to bear the puniſhment. 
which iin deſerves. Sin is not like a pecuniary debt, to be 

aid in kind; for, if ſo, the more a man ſinned the leſs would 
be in debt, Perfect obedience and a defiled nature—a pure 
nature and imperfect obedience, are ideas that cannot be ad- 
mitted, The Creator furniſhed man with a pure nature; and 
perſect obedience was his reaſonable ſervice and bounden duty. 
In this, however, he failed; both for himſelf and his | qonpeny 
In conſequence of that failure, the penalty incurred may he 
juſtly inflifted ; nor is it in his power to avert the ſentence, 
nor ſuperſede the execution. The debt is ten thoufand talents ; 
and he has nothing to pay. As the law, and lawgiver, are 
perfectly righteous, holy, and true, there can be no abate- 
ment—the honor of the divine government muſt be ſupported 
and revealed. As obedience was not rendered, but puniſh. 
ment deſerved, the ſinner, or a ſurety for him, if the divine 
favor be erjeyed, muſt give ſatisfaction to the injured juſtice 
and offended majeſty of God. This, the tranſgreſſor cannot 
poſſibly do.— And, yet, through the riches of divine grace, 
we are not without hope; for, © Jeſus is the 1 of a better 
© teſtament;* Heb. vii. 22. that is, the new and everlaſting 
covenant. A ſurety is admitted for the ſatis faction of him to 
whom he ſtands in that relation; and always implies a ſuſ- 
pected or known defect in him for whom he engages. For 
this reaſon it is impoſſible for the Redeemer to be ſurety He 
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God to us, becauſe there can be no defet—but is abſolutely 
neceſſary for us to God, it ever we enjoy the divine ſmiles. 
Nor is it unworthy our moſt affectionate regard, that the 
ſurety and the ſavior is one and the ſame perſon—and that 
he becomes the ſavior by fulfilling his engagement as a 
ſurety. a 
— likewiſe is a charaRer very frequently, and ve 
emphatically, given to the Son of God, in relation to hig 
church, Were he a ſavior only by example, or min;ſtty, it 
would be a mere name; and prove of no avail to ſinners. Id 
would ſhew them indeed their duty; but leave them without 
ſtrength to do it, and without hope in caſe of failure, The 
Savior's liſe way perfect; ours is not. Even thoſe under the 
old teſtament whom Nehemiah calleth /aviors, did not acquite 
the character from any example they laid before the people; 
but becauſe they actually. /aved them out of the hands. of 
© their enemies.“ Neh. ix. 27. Nor is the application of it 
leſs obvious in the perton of our. great High Prieſt. Before he 
was born, yea, betore he was conceived, the angel ſaid, His 
name ſhall be called JESUS.” Luke, i. 31. Every, 
knows that Jeſus ignites a ſavior. However, if .thig Would 
not be real, but merely a name of diſtiuction from others, it 
would then import no more, you know, fix, than your being 
called Jeſepb, and my being called Samuel. But this matter 
is jettled to our hands. The ſacred informant, or heavenl 
meſſenger, ſays, Thou ſhalt call his name Jeſus, for he Mall 
« SAVE his people from their ſins.“ Matt. i. 21. Not fave 
his people in their fins, but from them—not merely reform, 
but truly /ave therm—not only ſhew them a good ex: wy 
but actually deliver them, both from the penalty, pollution, and 
power of fin, And this could not be done, but by aſſuming 
their nature, and by obeying the precepts and ſuſtaining the, 
penalty of the law of God, in their name and ſtead. On 
this ground alone ſalvation ſtands. For this reaſon the ſame. 
heavenly herald ſays to Joſeph, what the Spirit of prophecy: 
had before declared by Iſaiah, © They ſhall call his name, 


* EMMANUEL, which, being interpreted; is, God with us.” 


Matt. i. 23.— God in our nature God manifeſted in the 
«© fleſh.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. Were but the ſpeaker allowed to know 
his own meaning, and his language to be intelligible, one ca: 
hardly 8 chat ſuch paſſages could be miſunderſtood. 
2 | Jie * 
Two things are neceſſarily implied in the ſalvation of Chrih 


namely, the mi/ery and impotence of the ſaved. If there be 
no 
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no miſery felt, or feared ; ſalvation would be an unmeaning/ 
found. And, if the miſerable could fave themſelves, the 
roviſion of another would be ſuperfluous. But infinite wiſdom 
oes nothing iu vain. It is not without an important and glo- 
rious defign that the Lord of life ſays of himſelf, © 'The Son of 
man is come to {eek and to ſave that which was loſt.“ Luke, 
xix. 10. Nor are the following paſſages of an inſpired apoſtle 
void of emphatical meaning. Speaking of Chriſt he ſays, Bein 
© made perfect, he became the author of eternal ſalvation to al 
them who obey him.” Heb. v. 9. «© Wherefore he is 260 alſo 
©to ſave them to the uttermeſt, who come unto God by him, 
© ſeeing he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them.“ Ch. vii. 
25, And this ſalvation is entirely, from firſt to laſt, the fruit 
and work of infinite love and favor. For, by grace ye are 
© ſaved, through faith; and that not of yourſelves : it is the 
gi of God,” Eph. ii. 8. For he hath ſaved us, and called us 
« with an holy calling, not according to our works, but accord- 
© ing to his own purpoſe and grace, which was given us in 
0 Obi Jeſus, before the world began.“ 2 Tim. i. 9. In 
ſhort, © It became him, for whom are all things, and by whom 
© are all things, in bringing many ſons unto glory, to make 
the captain of their 1 perfect through ſufferings.” 
Heb. ii. 10. Upon the whole, it very evidently appears, that 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the ſole effective cauſe of the ſalvation 
of every ſinner that enters the abodes of bliſs. And he faves 
them by not ſaving himſelf. That is, he performed that 
obedience which was due to the divine law from them, and 
endured that penalty to which they were liable in conſequence 
of fin : by virtue of which they enjoy all the bleſſings of a free 
and full ſalvation. b £ | 
Redeemer alſo is another eharacter of Chriſt connected with 
the atonement. -* As for our redeemer,” ſaith the prophet, * the 
© Lord of hoſts is his name, the Holy One of Iſrael, the God of 
the whole earth ſhall he be called.“ Ifai. xlvii. 4. liv. 5. 
His literal Iſrael, the poſterity of Abraham, he himſelf redeemed 
out of the houſe of bondage, and out of the land of Egypt, by 
a mighty hand and an outſtretched arm; according to his pur- 
ſe as | promiſe. They are not ſaid to be redeemeq by a 
-offering, or by a price paid into the hand of Pharaoh, for 
his enſlaving them was an uſurpation; and therefore he was 
deſtroyed : yet there was a memorable action attending their 
deliverance, which ſhould not be forgotten—I mean their 
flaying the paſcal lamb. Though © no propitiation, or atone- 
* ment, is ſaid to have been made by it;' (ib. p. 197.) yet it 
Wars 
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was deſigned to call their attention to a higher and nobler 
redemption than what they then enjoyed. It is © once called 
a ſacrifice? (ib. p. 195.) and that © once? is quite ſufficient to 
aſcertain its typical deſign ; becauſe it ſhewed them, in a 
figure, that while the Lord diſpla s his righteous diſpleaſure 
on the workers of iniquity, he will ſave them who are intereſted 
in the ſacrifice of his Son. This is not obſcurely taught us by 
Chriſt's ſuffering for his people at the feaſt which commemo- 
rated that event; and it is confirmed by Paul's expreſsly ſay- 
ing, that, Chrift our paſſower is ſacrificed for us." 1 Cor. v. 7. 
Nor, indeed, could Paul be ſuppoſed to have any meaning but 
this, unleſs you call his words © a figurative alluſion ;* and that 
would make one figurative alluſion explain another; or; 
rather leave the whole in miſt and clouds, without any ex- 
planation at all. Beſides, fir, you ſhould have given us the 
whole paſſage, that the reader might have ſeen the connection. 
It is this, Exod, xii. 25—27. where the poſterity of the jews 
is repreſented, when in Canaan, as aſking their parents this 
queſtion reſpecting the paſſover, What mean ye by this 
« ſervice?* To which they are taught to give this anſwer to 
their children It is the /acrifice of the Lord's paſſover, who 
« paſſed over the houſes of the children of Iſrael in Egypt, 
when he ſmote the Egyptians, and delivered our houſes.” It 
is not therefore ſufficient, ſir, to ſay that © Chriſt is compared 
© to the jewiſh paſcal lamb ;? (0em:) becauſe, from hence it 
appears that lamb was actually a rype of what Chriſt is in 
reality; and that our deliverance, or redemption by him, is as 
real from fin, as theirs was from Egypt. - 

There was another branch of that œconomy which led the 
faithful among them to the redemption of the goſpel. It was 
this. When a man, through poverty, had mortgaged or fold 
his inheritance, or himſelt, and was not able to recover the 
fale or mortgage by his own ability ; the right of redemption 
devolved always and only on a near kinſman, one of his own 
family. This ſhews us the meaning of all thoſe places in which 
Chriſt is ſpoken of in that relation to his church ; and by 
which that type is fulfilled in our Redeemer. The texts in the 


old teſtament where the word (ON) Redeemer, Kinſman, 


occurs, and cannot be applied to a creature, are too numerous 
to be named; which is more than preſumptive evidence that 
the faithful of that day were directed to the ſame almighty 
friend for redemption, to which every & wa ſinner is directed 
in the preſent. All the choſen of God are, by ſin, reduced 
to a much worſe ſtate of wretchedneſs than a poor jew wy 
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be, when he foll himſelf to his rich brother for ſood to fave. 
his life ;- and equaliy ivcopnbic of SEL P-redewption. Nor 
can the higheſt creature ol in redemption for them, Man, 
y nature, is the flave of ta, the captive of Satan, under the 
arreſt of offeaded juſtice, and a cluld of wrath ; from which 
none can redeem and deliver him but * tbe Hely ONE of 1/ragl,” 
The moſt pure, and the moit happy and powerful of all erea- 
tures, has ncither pity nor ſtrength ſufficient for ſuch an 
undertaking. It is the excl/ufive right and glory of our near 
kinſman, our goel, to eſfect and apply ſuch a gracious deſign, 
Redemption is accompliſhed. by price and by pogver. The 
latter was diſplayed in lirael's releaſe from Egypt—nor is the 
manifeſtation of it leſs in the finner's being.“ called out of 
' © darkneſs into marvellous light 3? 1 Pet, ii. 9. when he is 
* delivered from the power of darkneſs, and 7rerſated into the 
kingdom of God's dear Son.“ Col. i. 13. But this redemp- 
tion by power is conſequent on a ranfom paid for that end; 
nk none are emancipated but thoſe who are purchaſed, 
Juſtice has an inviolable claim till ſatisfaction be made for the 
injury fin has done; but, this fatisfation heing: given, juſtice 
becomes the invincible guardian of the ns Fine. Redemption 
by price likewiſe is A 6av i revealed, that one can hardly 
help wondering how it ſhould be overlooked, That thus price 
was paid to x devil, is ſuch a departure from ſerious 2rguy 
ment, that it ſcarcely deſerves to be named. It was due to 
none but. an offended lawgiver ; and therefore it can only, be 
iven to injured juſtice. And into the hands of juſtice a fi 
Caiofaftion mus be paid, or the ſinner will remain for ever 
under the arreſt of judgment. But, this being done, all thoſe 
whoſe names are * | in the Lamb's book of life are 
thereby redeemed, and their emancipation in time, and their 
final glory in eternity, are as ſure as their exiſtence ; and their 
exiſtence is as certain as the throne of God. 8 
The price of redemption, you know, fir, muſt be adequate 
to the deſert and obligation of the redeemed—muſt be paid 
expreſsly in their name and for their deliverancc—and juſtice, 
to which they are bound by a broken law, muſt . 7 fa and 
receive it as ſuch; or no deliverance enſues.— But, when we 
fee the chief of finners ſharing all the privileges of goſpel 
, we conclude, on the ſureſt evidence, that ul thoſe 
are gracious facts; becauſe, no effects can exiſt without a cor- 
reſponding and adequate cauſe. That the Lord Jeſus Chrift 
dux the redemption- price of his church and people, I 
Think cannot be made plainer than it is in the word Ee 
ws et 
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Let us hear it, He gave his life a rah for many, Matt. 
xx. 28, He purchaſed the church with his own blood. Acts, 
xx. 28, He gave himſelf a ran/ow for all, to be teſtified! in 
due time. 1 Tim. ii. 6. He gave himſelf for us, that he 
might redeem us from. all iniquity, . Tit, ii. 14. We are 
redeemed from our vain converſation by. tbe. precious blcod: of 
Chriſt, 1 Pet, i. 18, 19. For. this reaſon his people are 
called © a purchaſed pofſeſion,' Eph. i. 14. a peculiar," or pur. 
- Chaſed, * people,” 1-Pet. ii. 9. Aud hence Paul ſays of Chri 
that he is entered into the holy place, having abrained eternal 
« redemption for us. Heb. ic. 12. If this evidence ſhould 
fail of producing conviction and credit, I freely confeſs I can- 
not conceive What could make it ſufficient. far that purpoſe. 
To this idea Moſes alludes in his elegant ſong on the ſhore of 
the Red Sea,—Speaking of the certain defeat of the Canaanites, 
and the triumph of Iſrael, he ſays, 4 Feat and dread; (hall fall 
upon them, by the greatneſy of thine arm they ſhall be as 
* ſill as a fone : till thy people paſs over, O Lord, till the 
people paſs over, which thou haſt perchaſed.? Exod. xv. 16. 
And Fob, though no Iſraelites was jo well taught on-this ſuli- 
ject, that, when. he ſpeaks, of his Redeemer, Jie calls him his 
geel, his near kinſman ch. xis, 25, and; of the ragſm that 
— from death, he ſays, it is copher, atonement; or recom- 
ciliation. - Ch, xxxiii. 24. Aud this::js the very idea that 
Jehovah himſelf taught the jewy to have of that term, as Num. 
xXxxv. 31. The Lord ſays, “ Ve ſhall take no iin, 
ranſom, ot atonement (copher) , ! for the life uf a murderer, 
who is guilty of death: but he ſhall ſurely be put td death., 


The price of redemption is, therefore, in its ohyiqus im- 


port, a Y, to offended juſtice for the life of the finner;: 
Such is the death of Chriſt in behalf of his people 

n this ſubject, however, you drop one hine that-ought. 
not to paſs unnoticed. In all theſe caſes van ſay, ? the 
1 Er of redemption is ſaid to have been given hy Chriſt, but 
© had we been authorized to interpret theſexpreſſioms ag if 
had been doomed. to die, and Griff had, interpoled, ; and 
« offered his life to the Father in the plage of ,gurg, che repirey: 
« ſentation might have been ex pected to beſuniſorti whereas. 
we find, in general, chat the price gf pur redemption is given 
. by God, is. John, 41,039, Rom. viii, 33.“ (ib. p. 20152084) 


in | 
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though the terms may ſometimes be diverſified, yet the ſenti- 
ment is perfectly one. Nor do I ſuppoſe that you are fo 
capricious as to ©. expe?” a perfect identity of words and ſyl- 
lables on the ſubjet. This would be too ſapercilions a 
temper for the weakeſt of mankind. —And when the ſacred 
page informs us, that, the Son gave himſelf for us, though 
the phraſeology may a little vary in one place from another, 
yet the doctrine is moſt evidently the ſame; nor can a 
reaſonable man wiſh it to be more clearly and fully aſſerted. 
So that, if the matter be taken up as it ought to be, and 
not the actions of the Father and the Son confounded, I 
think it mutt be impoſſible to name a ſubject that is © repre. 
* ſented?* with more '* uniformity* and preciſion than this. 
Is the Father ever ſaid to give his Son a fatrifice for us, 
as the price of our redemption ? Let the place be found. 
But, is not this ſaid ere of Chriſt ? With what pro- 
priety then could you aſſert that, in general; the price 
of our redemption” is found to be given by God? Be ſo 
obliging, at your leiſure, as to inform the publie o «whom 
God gave his Son to be the price of our redemption, 
This, indeed, you ought to- do; and, as you ſo widely 
differ from what appears to be the pe, 04 account of 
the ſubject, you will: be very cleer and explicit. Yes, fir; 
we know that the Father choſe and appointed the Sor to 
be the covenant head and repreſentative: of all His ſebd 
but, when the price of redemption came to be paid „that 
was not the 47, nor the gif#, of the Father; nor is it ver 
fo called; but it was waly and only the act, work, and gif 
of the Son, offering himſelf to inſulted and injured' juftice 
the complete deliverance of his body the church. "The ſei 
vereſt critic imaginable” muſt” fail, in my poor opinibn, in 
attempting to make the ſeripture repreſentation of this fub- 
ject want © unifurmity. It is true, the two paſſages to whick 
a refer us; declare the ſovereign love, and the inflnite 
Juſtice, of the Father, in the gift and ſufferings of his own 
Jon: but not the leaſt hint do they afford by which we are 
to learn chat che price of our redemption' was the gift bf 
God the Father; Had not the Father 80 loved. the world 
as to on only: begotten Son<=and, had he ſpared him 
when he ſtood-the fubſtitute öf his people; that is, had not 
divine juſtice treated him as their ſacrifice and ſurety; we 
had all been in the ſame fate as the fallen angels are: 
without help, and without hope. Vet, fill; the price of our 
redemption was the voluntary, perſonal, and proper act — | 
robe 1 1 work 
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work of the Son, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, That guilty re- 
bels are'/pared; and ſaved, is an inſtance of apaning grace, 
im the great and bleſſed God—and it is no leſs a diſplay of 
unſullied purity and righteouſneſs 1 in #of ſparing his dear Son, 
"_ he ap —— to pay the price of their redemption. 
ina'true and proper ſenſe, the mediator, ſurety, 
41 add and redeemer of his people, the doctrine of atonement 
is a divinely Teyealed but, if he be net, we muſt all 
periſh; and the prophets, apes, and even Chriſt himſelf, 
will appear to be either faHe witneſſes of God, or totally un- 
intelligible in what they delivered. This, however, is what 
no real friend. to religion can admit; nor 1 is there any reaſon 
our he ſhould. | 
I ſhall finiſh this letter n a kene, which, though it 
may appear foreign to ſome, ſtrikes my mind in a pleaſing 
light. In the new 1 o know, fir, believers are 


a Tg land. from Chrift 1 50 A Xe); z to teach 
us the pe it relation ub ng ot between them ; with the- 
preſent an future felicizy ang, g ry of the church in con-- 
ſequence of it, A an iden Was taught the old teſtament 
Nints, and for the | ſame, reaſon, by the word Goel, or near 
kinſman... See the bollowing inſtance. "The Redeemer (582)- 
ſhall come to Zion; and-ſhall* make way for” che ran ſomed, or 
rrdeee 9183); to poſſefs his holy mountain; 'By which 
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you" obſerve that the Redeemer, and, the r Fes, Hap. in 
the fame relation. to each ather as cheil ans, and Gen ſt :, 


7 8 Ciferent words uſed to deſcribe * ſame perſons. 
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Paul fay, Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord 
«* Jeſus Chriſt, . who hath, bleſſed us with all ſpiritual 
© bleflings in heavenly places in Chriſt: according Ny 44 hath 
© Choſen us in him, before the foundation of the world, that 
© we ſhould be holy and without blame before him in love.” 
Eph. i. 3, 4. This leads us to the next propoſed argument 
in proof of the atoning ſacrifice of Chriſt— 6 

It. The benefirs derived to us through it. The jews were 
taught, by their types, the abſolute neceſſity of an atone- 
ment; and the bletlings to be communicated by it—ſuch as 
taking away fin ; reconciliation, and ſo on. And, we are 
taught that all the beſtowments of grace, and final'glory, 
are imparted through, or in conſequence of, the, mediation 
of Chriſt, Flenes John the baptiſt. ſays of him, Behold, 
© the Lamb of God, who taketh away the ſin of the world.” 
John, i. 29. And Paul declares, © He put away fin by the 
* ſacrifice of himſelf.” Heb. ix. 26. With whom«unites the 
beloved diſciple—* Ye know that he was manifeſted to take 
© away our fins; and in him is no fin; For this purpoſe 
the Son of God was manifeſted, that he might defiroy the 
works of the devil.“ 1 John, Hi. 5,8.” A triumvirate, whoſe 
teſtimony cannot be overthrown by any thing you have 
oppoſed to it; nor by all the World; without totally an- 
nulling the evidence and authority of ſcripture. 

Range the beſtowment of covenant love on the veſſels of 
mercy in what order you pleaſe, fir ; the cau/e, and medium, 
of that beſtowment cannot be changed. They were from 
eternity preſent, in the view and purpoſe of the divine mind, 
as they will be in fact when all is accompliſhed. The ob- 
jets of God's choice, who are in time made the ſubjects 
of his grace, were from everlaſting, in the will and eſteem 

God in Chriſt, what they will Þe in ultimate felicity ; 
—becauſe, with him there can be no change. This enſures 
the completion of the divine purpoſe in all its parts. Men 

may diſbelieve, and they may oppoſe : but every ſtep of 
God's conduct infallibly leads on to the ultimation of the 
grand deſign. The bleſſings of grace are all as inſeparably 
connected with eventual, glory, which is their end ; as they 
are with the ſovereign will of God, which is their ſour #— 
and they all flow down, to ſinners through the atonement of 
Chriſt. But Jet us hear the bible. 

1. Man, by nature, is dead. in treſpaſſes and fins— 
regenerating, or quickening grace, is imparted through 
Chriſt, * According to his mercy he ſaved, us by the, 
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© waſhing of regeneration, and tenewiug of the Holy Ghoſt; 
„which he ſhed on us abundantly through*Jeſus Thrift our 
© Savior,” Pit. iii. 5, * Bleſſed be the God and Father of 
* our Lord Jeſus: Chriſt, who, according to his abundant 
„ mercy;' hath begotten us again to a Hvely hope, by the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead.“ 1 Pet. i. 3. 
The reſurrectlon of Chriſt” confirms the truth and ehe ac- 
ceptance of his vicarious oblarion, and ſecures ſpiritual life 
to all his ſeed, hei $01.4. £9 Mon vw e ens 
2. Man, by fin, is eh in all his powers anctißcation 
is wrought 1 Chriſt. The blood of jeſus Chrift: 
his Son cleanſeth from all ſin,“ 1 John, 4, 7. Untohim 
ho loved us and waſhed us from our ſins in his own blood, 
„and hath made us kings and prieſts unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.“ Rev. i. 5, 6. FTheſe are they who came out of 
great tribulation, and have waſhed their robes; and made 
them white in theiblood of the Lamb.“ Ch. vii. 14. In a 
word, Chriſt is made ſanctification to them.“ 1c. i. 30. 
3. Sin ſhut up all acc of the tranſgreſſor to a holy and 
righteous God. This we'ſee realized in Adam's expulſion 
from the garden of Eden. By | Chriſt there is a new und 
living way opened even for the chief of ſinners to the throne 
of grace. For by him both jew and gentile have acbeſs 
* by one Spirit unto the Father.“ Eph. ii, 18. „Seeing that 


* we have a great high prieſt, that is' paſſed into the hEavens, * 


« Jeſus the Son of God, let us therefore come boldly to 
© the throne of grace, that we may obtain 'mercy; and find 
grace to help in time of need. Heb. iv. ult. Having. 
© therefore; brethren, boldneſs to enter into the hoheſt by 
the blood of Jeſus, &c.* Ch. 19s 30, - 0 7527905 1G) 

4. Painful alienation, and mi/erable apprehenſions of mind, 
are the unavoidable:reſtlt of fin=but peate and reeonei- 
liation are the fruit of the croſs'of Chriſt. Therefore, be- 


© ing juſtified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ Rom; v. 1. For, if when we were 


enemies, weiwere reconciled to God by the death of his 


Son; much: more being reconciled, we ſhall be ſaved by 
44 4091 14) WIT _ 
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© his liſe.“ Ven. 10. 


" 5, By nature' we are children ef rat in Chriſt we are 


the children and heirs of God,” * But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the ſons of God, 


even to them that believe on his name.“ John, i. 12. And 


if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
a « Chriſt,” 
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„Chriſt. Rom. vii. 17. And, becauſe yo ere ſons, God 
0 \hath. ſens, forth. the ſpirit ;of his Son into your brarts, 
*,Cry3ng-' Abba, Fathet. Gal. iv. 6. 'Fheifpirit of. adop- 
tion is not given, you ſee, that they may: be, 'butcbecauſe 
they, are, the children of God. This alto flaws 5 the 
redempton that is in Chriſt J eſu ss. 

6. Sin farfeftu liſe; and all right and title to a enjoy 
ment of it. But pardon is given through the atanement of 
Chriſt. In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
tha forgiqracls of ſins, according ta the riches of, his grace. 
Epb{i; 20 And be ye kind, one to another, tender-hearted, 

* forgiving one andther, even- as God for Chriſt's ſake hath 
* forgiven, you. Ch. iv. 32. It is jeſus the Son of God ,whot 
« delivered his people from the wrath to come.” 1 Theſſi 1; 10. 

7% The: finger, though an wngodly creature in himſelf, and 
richly deſerying, eternal ruin 3 yet, through the imputed» 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt, he has afy} right and-title;to-ever-" 
laſting life and glory. New to bim that worketh äs the 
reward, not' reckoned of graces. but of debt. - Put. wo, 
*:him- who: worketh not, bat believeth on him who juſ- 
« tifieth , the ungodly, bis faith is counted for rightecuſ- 
neſs... Exen as Pavid alſo. deſcribeth the bleſledneſs of 
*.the, man unta- whom. God imputeth righteouſneſs with«! 
© put. works, ſaying, Bleſſed are they whole iniquities are for- 

eng and whale ſins are covered. Rom. ivy A-. For as 
- ane man? diſobedience many. were made finners; ſo by” 
the obedience of one (hall many be made righteous.“ Ch. F. 
5 — For Chriſt is the end of the law for ert ko? 

one that;belieyeth.*, Ch. x. 44 

| 'v. ch. is an ewfwd a and alarming period to the dei 
conſcience ; but Chriſt has taken away its ſting, and rendered 
it a deſirable. and.delightfal. period to his people; by hie on 
death and reſurtection for. them. The ſing-:of — 13” 
* fin 3 an· the ſtrength of fin: is che law. — thanks be toi 
God, whp,, giveth us the viqtory through out, Lord Jeſus * 
Christ.“ 1 Cor. xv. 56, 51. Foraſmuch then as the childaen 
* are-papiakers of feſh.and bldad, he alſo himfelf, Hkewiſe 


k part 96 the; ſame: thut abrovgh death he might delt 
0 „Ila that had the power of — 1s i the devil; VF 


„deliver Wy J through (fear. of death were all their 
7. N Ke deelage, Heb, ii. 14, 46 %kꝓ ũ „„ 
all. 7 n tho laſt day 1 but heſhulhawalte 


6 An everlaſting, don tampt——whereas,' the believer” 
% honor, anth glory, and everlaſting Joy. he 
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: hour js. coming, when all that are in the graves mall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and ſhall come forth; rhei 
c chat have done pF he unto the reſurrection of life ; and 0 0. 
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0 e 'the ful! enjo ment of JerfeRt * to all his 
church. . That as ſin at reig e d unto 8 even ſo 
might grace reign, through 15 hteouſneſs unto eterna 
x nes LN. in our Lard. Rom. V. 21. His childien 
are be otten to a lively hope, by the reſurrection of Jeſus 
1 Ckiilt Frojn | the dead, 05 an i mheritanee incorru tible; and 
© undefiled, od that faderh not away, reſerved itr heaven for 
© thoſe-who are kept by the power of God through! faith unto 
$ ſalvation, ready to be revealed in the laſt time.“ 1 Pet. 
35% This. glorious abode beyond the '{kies is the ces 
of ever real chriſtian” 5 hope dg, to the ſeri . 
Ves; 10 true believer” $ ſprings of happ neſs. are al 
felf, they are in Chia for it pleaſed 155 Father that 
bim ſhould all fullneſs ten and'It is out of that Falnely 
his people. receive price for race, in tine, and glory in 
deer N 
0 „vou perceive, fir, 1 is only a neten of a2 large ſub- 
& ds in every view of it, the bleſſings beſtowed and 
ha atonement of Finds. are, ſo cloſely; connected that, 
by denying this, deny the whole: and, by doing ſo, 
you render the eyil. Pie] deſert of i it, with every part o fal. 
vation, a mere figure; de is, a mere nothing; . — . 
4 wy to be your. a 5 Ty vou 175 7 * 
al aratiye ſenſę, the e to 
the mo dec, proviſion 15 5 5 for mor 
veri hen, from Ke in, 1h.6rger to. purcha 
7 Newt wy it Were, e 202.) 80 1 any 
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up, not only as unintelligible, but as abſdlutely having no 


++ 4 \ 


glory, is but à metaphor, or 4 Jak of ſpeech ! It contains 


ſtrued into no other ſenſe than what we T when pro- 
ly underſtood ; and therefore, to avoid th 


may aſk this queſtion— Was there no poſſible way of ſaving 
* ſinners, but by the atohement of Christ?“ 1 

| Nor am I in the leaſt 8 we that ſuch 
a reply, by any mound, limits the Holy; One of Iſrael,” 
Beſides, I have W 


vt, L appeal to the perfection: "of Deity=ppatticu) 
bling | 115 bays hee perfedipn 
i 55 offi gtachment fromm. It. By the „, he as he- 
n, an Sptachment from it, By the , he as he- 
ce Rally Þ teth in ae he Joves himſelf, "By the in he is 
ws, waturally hou i fralajal bi 
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own character. And, by the rhird, he has appointed ſuch an 
end, in ſavitg his peop e (incluſive of the means), as ſhall be 
molt for his glory, when the fcene is cloſed. - Had we a re- 
ceptive capacity and taſte equal to ſuch a rheme, we ſhould 
adore the plan and approve the meaſures adopted to com- 
plete it. However, let us approve or oppoſe, his counſels 
ſtand and he will do all his pleaſure. Give me leave, 

I. To make a few remarks on divine holineſs. On this 
part of truth I obſerve a dead filexce reigns through all your 
works which I have read. I do not recolle& one ſingle ſen- 
tence about it from firſt to laſt. A part of truth which is 
the beauty and glory of the divine character; and, without 
which, all the reſt would be like the body without the ſou], 
vine nature intentionally ; but, I freely confeſs, I do 
not ſee how you could, with propriety, introduce it, much 
leſs enlarge upon it; leaſt of all maintain it, For, if it be 
poſſible, as on your hypotheſis it certainly is, for the divine 
nature to be material; for that reaſon there may be no 
holineſs in God, Holineſs is a moral excellency ; and there- 
fore can by no means belong to matter. Totally _— 
the holineſs of Cd, it is the leſs ſurprizing to find you fo 
— A. indifferent to the purity of the intelligent creation. 

hat is not in the fountain cannot be expected in the 
ſtreams, But nothing can be a more flaptant contradiQtion, 
ſurely, than to ſuppoſe the poſſibility 6 N 4 without 
holineſs. It is impoſſible for God to be either unholy, or 
without holines; becauſe he can neither think nor do 
wrong; and becauſe all his thoughts and ways are according 
to unerring truth, Perhaps no divine perfection is cele- 


I ain, at liberty to ſay you paſſed over this excellency of 
the A 


brated with more frequency, or in higher ſtrains of eleganet, ' 


in the ſacred pages than the purity of God be is even 
* GLORIOUS eee. It is the glory of his nature; 
and of all his conduct. In a word, It is the N life 
of the ever-bleſſed God, His law is the traffſeript of his 
nature. It is only in a cordial regard to this, that we ex- 
teſs our approbation of that. Nothing ſhort of low 
od's holy law, will teſtify bur love to his holy naturé. 
Sin is an oppoſition and Inſult to this Infinite 8 
And hence it is ſaid, that, * the carnal mind is enmi 


againſt God: for it is not ſubjeto the law of Gotf, went | 


„indeed can be.“ Rom. vill. 7, What adds to this mourn 


ful defctiption'of fallen man is this—his enmity. is volun- 


tary, He chuſes to live eſtranged from this holy God ; and 
| Ii ever. 
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ever would perſiſt in doing ſo, if left to himſelf. On this 
account he is miſerable ; fer nothing but fellowſhip with 
a holy God in Chriſt can be a happineſs ſuited to an in- 


telligent being. God cannot impart this favor at the ex- 


pence of his purity ; and the ſinful creature, as ſuch, has no 
more wiſh to enjoy it than power to obtain it. For which 
reaſon, if the favor be ever conferred, and we know itis, the 
good pleaſure of God mult provide the medium, as well as 
vouchſafe the privilege. It would be completely abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that the great God would forget the glory of his 
own character, becauſe he choſe to ſave a ſinful creature. 
No, ſir ; that be far from Deity. Beſides, were ſuch a ſal- 
vation poſlible, it would be merely nominal; for it is aao, 
and it will be for ever, the felicity of the heavenly inha- 
bitants to celebrate the diſplay of the divine charaQer in all 
its glory, Look at our Emmanuel, and you ſee this divine 
perfection illuſtriouſly appear in the ſalvation of a ſinner ; 
whereas, upon your, principle, it is denied, it is annihi- 
lated, altogether. ccording to your notion, either God 
muſt approve of ſin, or there can be no ſinner ; or no ſinner 
can be happy in time or 8 For, without holineſs 
© no man ſhall ſee the Lord.“ Heb. xii. 14. Does infinite 
holineſs require a pure and ſinleſs nature? It is in Chriſt, 
And perfe& obedience ? It was | 7 by him; both in 
the name, and for the felicity, of his people. 
Yes, fir; I know you tell us that God's * diſpleaſure 
* againſt ſin is ſufficiently ſhewn by the methods which he 
© takes to promote the reformation of ſinners, and by the 
* puniſhment of thoſe who continue unreformed.” (ib. p. 
277.) But, were I allowed to ſpeak freely, I ſhould ſay, this 
aſſertion plainly ſhews that you either have not properly 
conſidered the ſubject, or that you do not underſtand it, 
And I ſhould ſay ſo—1. Becauſe, ſome will / continue unre- 
«* formed? for ever; and they muſt conſequently experi- 
ence his:* diſpleaſure in [rm þ them for ever: but this 
deſtroys your ſcheme of univerſal reſtoration.—2. Becauſe, 
the Lord does not take methods“ /imply to promote the 
© reformation of ſinners ;* for neither promiſes nor threaten- 
ings, without the power of God exerted to apply them, 
will prove effectual even for reformation, The ſame may 
be ſaid of mercies and judgments, This remark is confirmed 
daily. And—3. Becauſe, reformation and ſalvation are ſo 
materially diſtin, that they ought not in juſtice to the 
rea- 
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reader and the ſubje& to be confounded. If therefore you, 
mean only an external change of conduct, you leave the queſ- 
tion as it was; and, if you deſign the ſalvation of the goſpel, 
you mult have recourſe to the atonement of Chriſt, There is 
no alternative. For, the divine diſpleaſure againſt ſin is fo far 
from being ſufficiently” ſhewn in all the puniſhment that ſin- 
ners feel, that the whole dwindles into a point when compared 
with the croſs of Chriſt. They are all mere creatures reap- 
ing the fruits of their own doings ; by which we learn indeed 
the deſert of fin in meaſure, but very little of its maligaity and 
horrid nature. Whereas, when we [ce the Son of God incar- 
nate taking away fia by the ſacrifice of Him, the divine diſ- 

leaſure againſt it ſhines out, amidit che aul ſcene, with a 
uſtre that altoniſhes and humbles the higheſt and pureſt crea- 
tures for ever. It were arrogance in the extreme ior a erea- 
ture to decide on a ſubject between ich and his capacity there 
is no compariſon, Elevate yourſelf to whit ſtation you pleaſe, 
below the throne of God i nagine yourlelf poſſeſſed of what 
mental powers you will, ſhort of the infinite nature of Deity— 
and you can neither ſurvey the extent, nor eſtimate the = 
nity of ſin. This is the ſole excluſive prerogative of the 
ſupreme Legillator, againſt whom it is committed : and from 
- whole judgment there lies no * I moit ſincerely wiſh 
that your foul and mine, fir, may be more deeply affected with 
this humbling thought. A humility this that is no impeach- 
ment of our good ſenſe, nor reſlection on our underitandiag. 
The more our thoughts agree with the thoughts of God, the 
more refined and exalted will be our knowledge of the belt things. 
None but God can eſtimate ſin; and, if we look to the croſs of 
Chriſt as an atonjng ſacrifice for it, there we behold it; and 
no where elſe but there. This is God's teſtimony concerning 
it. But this I have mentioned before. (R. p. 47.) 

If © the ſupreme happineſs of his creatures and ſubje ts bs 
the ſole governing principle* of God's moral goverament 
and conduct; (ib, p. 168.) I need no apol . it is 
not worth his while to live for ſuch “ an end and object; be- 
cauſe, in that cal, his happineſs, muſt depend on theirs, and be 
inferior to it. There is a relative inferiority in the means to 
the end. Whoever, thinks a little muſt allow, that it is the 
higheſt end and obje& poſkble of a creature's life, to glorify 
and enjoy God in Chrilt—but, can it ever be ſuppoſed that his 
creature's ſupreme happineſs. is the ſole governing principle of 
his. government and conduct! 7584 to be 8 by 
whomſozver afferted ! Were it poſſible for God to fail in his 

| Iiz deſign, 
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deſign, or ſole governing principle, in one inſtance, by the ſame 
rule he might in another, and another, and ſo on; the conſc- 
_ of which is awfully manifeſt—he muſt neceſſarily be a 
iſappointed being; becauſe all his creatures have not been 
ſupremely happy. Had the ſupreme happineſs of his creatures 
made a part of his plan, that part muſt have proved abortive ; 
becauſe fin and miſery have already obtained amongſt them for 
near fix thouſand years; and ſo will continue to-do, the ne- 
ceſſarian being judge, while his throne endures. Supreme 
© happineſs? excludes all pain and diſorder ; and therefore all 
the intelligent creation were not deſigned to poſſeſs it. No, 
fir; on the other hand, the truth is this—whatever be a go- 
verning principle in the divine will, his immutable boline/7 is 
ſure to realize ; for which reaſon we clearly ſee what was 
purpeſed by what is performed, What was the ſole governing 
principle in the eternal mind at firſt, muſt of neceſſity be the 
lame at this moment, and will be ſo for ever; becauſe it is 
impoſlible for God to change. Creation was not a neceſſary, 
but voluntary effort, of the divine will; and, conſequently 
every event attendant on its exiſtence, muſt be the ſame : and 
therefore the ſupreme happineſs of his creatures did not enter 
into the ſcheme ; for, if it had, thoſe in miſery might juſtly 
charge him with defect in holineſs as well as power. The ſole 
governing 3 of God, in all his works and ways, ever was, 
and ever muſt 
diſtinguiſh, the glory of his HOLINESS. This is diſplayed, and 
his deſign fulfilled, whether ſome of his creatures are for ever 
miſerable as ſinners, or others ſaved by the atonement of Chriſt. 
II. The juftice of God alſo deſerves our attention on this 
ſubject. Here I ſhall take the liberty to notice ſome things 
— have mentioned, with a view to ſet the matter in its proper 
ght. 
True, fir; © God is a being purely good,“ as you ſay; (ib. 
. 277.) becauſe there is nothing bad, either in his will or 
his ways. To love, and to do juſtice, is good—this is the di- 
vine character in the higheſt poſſible ſenfe—therefore God 
is good ; purely — tie cannot puniſh wit heut a cauſe ; 
nor beyend the deſert of the crime. But, he is equally bound 
to be juſt to himſelf, to his own government and character, 
as to his creatures; and he is ſo: or he would fail in his - 
neſs, that is, in being juſt. It is impoſſible for perfect holi- 
neſs and a defect of juſtice to be, for one moment, in the ſame 
being. Eet me obſerve—1. That, God is a good lawgiver ; 
for his © law is holy, juſt, and good. — 2. That, the bee, 


e, © his own GLORY." And, if I might 
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by which his law is — is good; that is, it is equitable' 
T 


and righteous.—3. That, God is good, or juſt, in the execution 
of the threatening in caſe of diſobedience; for, © God is 
© righteous who taketh vengeance,'—4. That, God is juſt, or 
—7 in continuing to expreſs his diſpleaſure againſt fiy, till 
fatisfaction be made for the offence. This cannot be 
the ſinner, any more than a man inſolvent can diſe 2 
debt of ten thouſand pounds; or recover his life from a law 
that juſtly demands it. The ſuppoſition of which is abſurd. 
However, abſurd: as it might be to ſuppoſe that a man could do 
any thing to deſerve life, when he is already under a „ nmr ps 
ſentence of death; yet, ſuch is your doctrine in coneluſion 3 
or we ſhould not be told that repentance and a good life are 
ſufficient of themſelves to recommend us to the — of God. 
According to your teaching a man may be alive and dead, in' 
law, at the ſame time. | | 
You alſo tell us that / juſtice in God is only a modification of 
© benevolence—that he ſimply wiſhes the happineſs of all his 
creatures that virtue is a neceſſary means of that happineſs— 
and that he is incapable of introducing any unneceſſary evil.“ 
(idem.) An infinuaticn more derogatory to the glory of the 
Supreme Being, taken all together, I ſuppoſe can hardly be 
expreſſed ! It was ſaid juſt now that the evil of ſuffering does 
not exceed the evil of fin ; and therefore no part of ſuffering” 
can be anneceſſary,” nor will be ſo while fin continues. Suffer- 
ing is a neceſſary expreſſion of the demerit of fin from a: 
righteous, offended legiſlator. To ſay that God imply wwifhes® 
the happineſs of all his creatures, 1s neither proper nor modeſt; 
— it ſuppoſes what is impoſſible to be true namely, x: 
want of power to accompliſh his will. And, to ſay that juſtice. 
is only a modification of benevolence, is not much better. 
Does the Divine Being, fir, only wiſh well to his creatures? 
Is he not the abſolute GLVER of all the good they have? If 
not, pray who is? And, if he be fo, why are juſtice and 
benevolence confounded ? Is he obliged in juſtice to hit 
creatures, while they rebel againſt him, to protect their lives, 
and feed and clothe them? You will not fly, Yes—and;/ if 
he be not, why ſhould you call benevolenoe and juſtice the, 
ſame thing ? I will not fay this language was defgned to 1 
the reader's mind from the proper queſtion q but it may very 
eaſily produce that effect. Thoſe who are ſaved be /aver, by 
the riches of his grace; and thoſe who petiſh, periſh as the 
deſert of fin; and God is juſt in both. It is pity we ſhou}& 
venture beyond our depth; becauſe it is a mark dung" 
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and attended with danger. An inſtance of it follows. Every 
degree of ſeverity,” you ſay, * which does not tend to promote 
© repentance and the practice of virtue, muſt be inconſiſtent - 
with the fundamental principle of the moral government of 
God, and even with juſtice itſelf, if it have the ſame end 
* with divine goodneſs, the happineſs of God's creatures.“ 
(ib. p. 168, 169.) You ſhould have aſked yourſelf the fol- 
lowing queſtions— 1. Have I proved that the © exd” of divine 
Juſtice and goodneſs is the happinets of God's creatures — 
2. Have I proved that any degree of ſeverity, on the ſinful 
creature, has a * tendency” to promote repentance and the prac- 
tice of virtue ?—3. Have 1 ſuch a competent knowledge of the 
fundamental principle of God's moral government as to fay, 
with ſafety, what is, and what is not, incox/tent” with it? 
Theſe queries are ſo natural and neceſſary that they ought by, 
no means to have been omitted; and, had you pauied and 
cooly replied to them, we had never ſeen the preceding bold 
aſſertion, I hope, fir, it is not too late for you to do it yet. 

be requeſted to retire. and conſider it. 

It is agreed, that * the divine juſtice is not a blind princi- 
« ple;? (ib. p. 168.) for then it could not belong to God: 
but it is an eſſential characteriſtie of tho univerſal Governor, 
who will admit no ſinner whatever to his (miles without /atis= 
faction made for the inſult fin offers to the majeſty of the ſu- 
eme Legiſlator, The ſinner being already under a righteous 
entence of condemnation, it is not in the nature of his res 
pentance and virtue, ſuppoſe him a ſubject of them, to repair 
the breach and ſuperſede the threatened execution, If there- 
fore this be done at all, it mult be done by one who is not a 
ſinner, and in che name, ns well as on the account, of him for 
whom it is done; or it would be done at random, and prove 
meffectual. This leads us to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, In him 
we ſee a % God freely beſtowing all the bleſſings of grace 
an them who otherwiſe deſerved to periſh for ever, Hence 
the inſpired volume ſays—* He is a jv? God, and yet a /avier," , 
al. XIV. 2. It is only in Chriſt that mer and truth are met 
together, that. righteou/ae/i and peace embrace each other,” 
It is entirely on this ground you are told that God is % in 
0 4 fin, and juſtifying the perſons, of them who 
believe.“ Rom. iii. 25, 26. In ſhort, it is this doctrine only 
that ſhews us how the — and goſpel of God can harmonize 
in a ſinner's ſalvation, For which reaſon Paul ſays, Do we 
then make void the law through faith ? God forbid : yea, we 
eſtabliſh the law.“ Ver. 31, This, fir, is © the principle — 
Which 
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* which the dogring of the atonement is founded ;* and, how | 
- vou mult have read the bible to aſſert that it is not found 9 
in all the books of * (ib. p. 155.) I will not now | 
pretend to ſay. I named alſo, 

III. The wiſdom of God. Here I ſhall drop but a few 
words, and haſten to your objections; and then cloſe my de. 
ſign. Having ſaid ſomewhat on this article before, (R. p. 49.) 

I may ſay the leſs now. When we take the wiſdom of God 
into the account, it is always ſafe for us to aſſert, that eve 
thing is ſo well ordered that it cannot be improved. Manifold 
© are the works of Jehovah, in wwi/dom has he made them all.” 
Pf, civ. 24. But, in a peculiar manner, the manifold wiſdom 
of God, Eph. iii. 10. appears in the choice and redemption 
of his church. Towards them he has abounded in ALL + 
« wi/dom and prudence.” Ch. i. 8, The end infinite aui, 
1 in the ſalvation of his people was, * the praiſe of the 
* glory of bit grace.“ Ver. 6, Nothing could effectually ſecure 
this end, we may confidently conclude, but the means which 
were adopted, lence the charck is ſaid to be cho/en in Chriſt 
before the foundation of the world—to be predeſtinated to the 
adoption of children by Jeſus Chriſt—to be accepted in the 
beloved—to have redemption and pardon through his blood 
and ſo on. See Eph. ch. i, The whole of which is according 
to the good pleaſure of him who worketh all things after the 
counſel of his own will, The famous Limborch, who does not 
2 to have a juſt idea of the goſpel, was fo ſtruck with 
this ſubject, that I ſhall give you his thought upon it. He 
ſays, © God was pleaſed in his infinite avi/dom to make choice 
* of this method in bringing men to ſalvation, as poing ths 
' © moſt proper to advance his glory, and to convert men from 
© their ſins to holineſs of life, For what greater demonſtration, 
© could there be of God's being a juſt judge, and of his hatred 
towards fin, than by this ſevere and bloody ſacrifice of his 
© Son for ſinners ?* Complete Syſtem, b. iii, ch. y. {eR, 1. 
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LS LITER XXX 


REVEREND 8IR, 


TN this, and the next letter, I purpoſe conſidering your 56. 

Jechious to the atonement, 'That there are obje&tions made 
to this doctrine is by no means ſurprizing z for nothing hurts 
the pride of human nature more than being dependent ; even 
for ſalvation and eternal life, However, it will appear, I 
preſume, that your objections are as groundleſs in their 
evidence, ns they aro unreaſonable in their nature, 1 am 
aware — are not * in the formal manner of objee- 
vionw-and, no doubt, but you had a reaſon for introducin 
them in a different way, But I ſhall | ny them up — 
bring them forwards to ſpeak for themſelves as their author 
wiſhed they might, For, it is manifeſt, they could not be 
mentioned for nothing. And yet it ſeems a little particular 
That they ſhould appear fo unſupported as they do—unleſs 
it was apprehended that the reader would embrace them 
without examination. But, you know, an implicit follower 
Is no glory to his maſter, 

I. You tell us, that mankind in general, and eſpecially 
the more philoſophical part, have ſtumbled at the doctrine 
of a crucified Savior.” (Difq. v. i. p. 278. Corrup. v. i, 

« 20, 21, 187. v. ii. P- 441.) Be it ſo—yet ſtill, this impor- 

ant truth has never been conſidered as a reproach by thoſe 
who beft underftood the ground and deſign of revealed 
religion. To aſſert, therefore, fir, © that chriſtians in general 
were ſufficiently diſpoſed to adopt any opinions that would 
« moſt effectually wipe away this reproach'—is to afſert that 
they neither believed the trutb, nor underſtood the end, of 
divine revelation ; which is rendering their chriſtianity to 
the laſt degree 3 if not totally denying it. For, 
how that man can be a chriſtian, in the true ſenſe, of the 
word, who conſiders the croſs of Chriſt as a reproach,” I 
muſt wait to be informed. You ſay that Paul, with true 
* magnanimity, does not go about to palliate the matter, but 
*-ſays to the Corinthians (ſome of the politeſt people among 
* the Greeks, and fond of their philoſophy,) that he was 
determined to know nothing among them * 
f 6 ri » 
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* Chriſt and him crucified ; for though this circumſtance 
was to the jews a ſtumbling block, and to the Greeks 
« fooliſhneſs, it was to others the power of God and the 
« wiſdom of God. 1 Cor. i. 23.“ That true © magnanimity? 
which you behold ſo conſpicuous in our pou apoille is cha- 
raQeriſtic of every real und «zealous friend to reveale: 
religion, All are led by one Spirit—all centre in one palut.— 
all aim at one end. But, have you ſtated this matter accord« 
ing to the meaning of the apoltle? When he ſays the croſs 
of Chriſt is a tumbling block to the jews, and fooliſhneſs to 
the Greeks, he evidently means to lay it was ſo exly to thoſe 
among them who did wot believe the goſpel z becauſe he 
Immediate! adds, * but to them who are called, both jews 
and . Christ is the power of God and the wiſdom 
* of God.“ By reading your account of the matter, one 
might be led to ſuppoſe that the * others," ro whom Chriſt 
crucified was the power of God and the wiſdom of God; 
were neither Greeks nor jews, whereas they were both 
but the truth ſeems clearly to be this" / he more philoſophical 
part“ rejected the atonement, as _y {till do, andtherefore 
deſpiſed the croſs of Chriſt ; while thoſe, and only thoſe, who 
were the called of God eſteemed and received it, This ap- 
pears to be Paul's true ſtatement of the ſubject. The called 
of God he not merely di/tingui/bes from the worldly wile, 
but ſets the two characters in dire&# oppoſition ; to let us 
know that philoſophy, or human wiſdom and goodneſs, can 
have no hand in the falvation of à ſinner ; but that the bleſ- 
ſing is, in every view of it, the entire effect and fruit of 
ſovereign unmerited favor. One would think it almoſt im- 
poſſible to read this chapter, from the verſe you cite to the 
' cloſe, without being obliged from evidence, and conſtrained 
from gratitude, to own this—but, ſo it is— the world by 
* wiſdom knows not God. Ver. 21. This objection proves it. 
and, yet, without the knowledge of God, we cannot enjoy him. 
Paul received his commiſſion, with all its contents, from 
his exalted Maſter ; and, through all his labors, had a ſteady 
regard to his honor, His work, however arduous, .was 
ſimple and plain. He had no ſecrets—no additions 0 
make —no ſaperfluities to correct—all was harmony. 
Though he preached the true humanity of Chriſt, to prove 
the reality of his death and reſurrection; yet, he alſo maiu- 
tained that they crucified the Lord of glory.“ 1 Cor. ii. 8. 
Nor did Paul, nor any man, ever exalt the, character of 
' Chriſt above what they found it, to take away the ſuppoſed 
ſcandal of the croſs ; becauſe 3 only in the eſteem of 
thoſe 


© 
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thoſe whe rae the goſpel, For this reaſon he ſays, what de- 


mands peculiar attention, The preaching of the ere ſs is 10 
them that eric, fooliſhneſs ; but unto us who are /aved, it 
is the power of God,” 1 Cor. i. 18. Though the oxvineund 
human natures were united in Chriſt % as to conſtitute the 


perſon of our Mediator, and e united as to juſtify.a cemmu- 


nication of properties, for him to be properly called God-man, 
et they were not confounded ; for each continved to exert 
ſes own powers as though the union had not ſubliſled, Re- 
jecting what we cannot comprehend, and for that reaſon, is 
no ſmall proof of the vanity of fallen man, While a ſinner 
remains unconvinced of the utter inſufficiency of his own 
righteouſneſs to ſave him, he feels no want, nor does he 
believe the worth, of the righteouſneſs of Chriſt ; and, as 
long as this is his caſe, the croſs of Chriſt will be treated as 
a (ſtumbling block, and as fooliſhneſs, 
II. Infinite /atisfation alſo ſeems an objeQion with you. 
I will tell you, fir—we never wiſh to uſe words without a 
meaning ; and in order to convey our meaning we muſt 
adopt (uitable words, However, we are ſo far from being 
attached to mere ſounds or letters, that the terms 2 
Satigſaction ſhall be given up, if you chuſe to ſupply us 
with ſuch as would be more acceptable to yourſelf, and 
equally expreſſive of our faith. You know that thoſe who 
credit the atonement are not the oxly perſons who adopt ſome 
terms not found in ſcripture; but, ſeeing it has been often 
roved that our words convey the /en/e of ſcripture, we ſhall 
b leave to remain in the uſe of them till a reaſon can be 
offered for laying them aſide. 
In your eſteem * it is impoſlible to give a ſatisfactory ac- 
count how the ſufferings of Chriſt can be deemed infinite, 
* ſo as to make atonement for fins of infinite magnitude, 
© when the divine nature of Chriſt, to which alone infinity 
© belongs, is impaſſible, and his human nature could bear 
no more than that of any other man.“ (v. i. p. 270, 271.) 
What may prove ſatisfatory” to one man, you know, (ir, 
may not to another. Some receive the record God has 
given of his Son; others will not.—-'1 hat the divine nature 
of Chriſt is © impaſible,” not capable of ſuffering, is allowed 
but no man ought to aſſert, till he can prove, that his 
human nature could bear no more than that of any other 
man. [It is a ſubject of which no creature is a competent 


judge. Hew this union was formed, and now exiſts, we 


enquire 'not—heqv it became available in the preſent caſe, 
| we 
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we can ſafely leave with unerring wiſdom—our concern is 
only with the ach. The union itſelf could not, one would 
ſuppoſe, be more fully expreſſed than it is in ſacred writ; 
and with that teſtimony we are ſatisfied. * The only begotten 
* of the Father was made fleſh and dwelt among us.“ John, 
1.14 God was manifeſt in the fleſh," 1 Tim, Iii. 16. And 
ſo on. The fact being atteſted by authority from heaven, 
it is natural to eſtimate the ſatisfaction made from the dig- 
nity of the only begotten Son of God, who aflumed human 
nature that he — 4 accompliſh his 2 1 Ihe atone- 
ment is inſeparably * connected with the divinity of Chriſt ;* 
(ib, p. 153.) they fand and fall together, But, I think, 
1 will give you my further thoughts on this topic in borrowed » 
language, * No man can entertain right ideas of God and 
his moral perfeQions, without acknowledging his infinite 
* amiablene/y ; none can diſcern the abſolute perfection and 
infinite lovelineſs of Deity, without admitting that our 
* qbligations to ſupreme love of his moral character and 
* univerſal obedience to his will are infinitely binding ; none 
* can allow that our obligations to pertect love and obedience 
« are infinite, without owning that the violation of ſuch 
obligations is infinitely criminal; no one that looks upon 
« fin as infinitely evil, can hope for pardon without an 
* atonement of infinite worth ; no one can believe the atone 
ment to be of infinite worth, ue denies the infinite dignity 
* of the Savior, Ile, then, that denies the proper divinity of 
« Chriſt and his infinite dignity, denies the infinite worth 
of the atonement, the infinite evil of ſin, our infinite 
© obligations to obedience, and the infinite lovelineſs and 
* abſoluce perfection of God: and, conſequently, though 
he may profeſs to believe the exiſtence of a being wearing 
the name, he ſtrips him, in his ideas, of that which conſtitutes 
© his deity, He that is without Chrift, is therefore without 
God. Eph. ti. 12, Whoſeever Tanne. and abideth not in 
© the doctrine of Cbris, bath not God ; he that abideth in the 
* dedtrine , Chrift, he hath both the, Father and the Son. 
c 24 9.“ Oüuͤ this argument, fir, I freely venture the 
little knowledge given me of the goſpel of Chriſt, in proof 
of the preſeny point i and therefore beg leave to ſubmit it 
to your ſerious and caridid reflection. | | 
| No need the friends of the atonement be © embaraſſed? 
at all with the manhood” of Chtift bearing the wrath of 
Sz Y KK God ; 
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God ; nor the © temporary* nature of his ſufferings. (ib. p. 
208.) For, a mediator, furniſhed as our Emmanuel was, could 
make, and has made, a ſufficient atonement for the ſins of 
the ele ;* becauſe of the dignity of his perſon—whereas, 
according to your idea of him, not one ſinner can be ſaved by 
him, nor ever will; notwithitanding the ſcripture moſt ex- 
preſsly ſays, there is ſalvation in no other.“ Acts, iv. 12. As 
to his ſufferings being temporary,“ or of ſhort duration, I 
ſhould think this matter might be eafily ſettled, were 
we open to the plain reaſoning of common ſenſe. For in- 
ſlancg hen a man has forfeited his life to a juſt human law, 
he is, in the eye of that law, dead, eternally dead ; that is, 
he cannot, according to that law, be entitled to any further 
enjoyment of what he has forfeited ; but the reverſe. Yet 
{til}, were it right to admit a ſubſtitute to. ſuffer death for 
him, his life would be legally continued; but not elſe. 
Now, in the preſent queſtion, this is the caſe. Though the 
ſinner by tranſgreſſion forfeits life, and lays Himſelf open to 
the tokens of righteous diſpleaſure for ever ; yet, as the 
Savior became his ſubſtitute and endured what he deſerved, 
in the nature though not the duration of it, therefore the 
ſinner lives; and his life is guarded by the ſame law which ' 
might otherwiſe have taken it away, Through this inter- 
vention the ſentence paſſed = him is legally ſuperſeded, 
This ſhews us that, though the Savior's ſuſferings were but 
temporary, yet, they were fully adequate to the ſinner's 
ſalvation ; becauſe they were a proper ſatisfaction to law - 

aud juſtice given in his nature and name, ; 
ut. The freene/i of ſalvation ſeems another of your ob. 
je&ions, On this part of the queſtion you tell us there are 
* numerous plain and ſtriking texts which uniformly re. 
« preſent God as our univerſal parent, pardoning ſinners 
6 treely, that iv, from his natural goodneſs and merey, 
* whenever they truly repent and reform their lives.“ (ib. p. 
156,) When you write again, ſir, I ſhould be obliged to you 
to ſhew me /ame of theſe numerous“ texts ; becauſe, as 
yet, I know not where to find them. Bat, ſuppoſe ſinners 
ſhould awer * repent and reform their lives?“ What then? 
And your ſcheme makes no certain proviſion for their do- 
ing ſo—but the contrary—whereas, the atonement 'of / 
Chriſt. ſecures their. repentance unto life, as well as the 
pardon of all their crimes, This would have been a good 
place to have given us your ideas of the divine holineſs 
an 
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in harmony with goodneſs and mercy ; but you are ſilent.— 

However, it mult not be forgotten that God is as naturally 
righteous and pure, as he is merciful and good—nor is it 
doing the ſubject juſtice to conceal this idea from the reader's 
view, If ſinners repent and reform their lives, then; you ſay,” 
they are pardoned freely.” How can this be, ſir? Do yownoL-: 


mean that the bleſling of pardon is procured, or deſeryed,,, 


by, their repentance and reformation ? If this be the caſe, no 

man on earth can prove that pardon is free—becauſe. it 

is ſuſpended on this condition; and, the condition being 
performed, pardon is not a free favor but a debt, a,,] 
cannot be legally withheid. A ſentiment as dangerous to 
the ſouls of men, as it is abſurd in point of argument. And 

a ſentiment more contradiftory to the goſpel of Chriſt .* 
cannot be penned, | In the new teſtament we are ſaid to be 
* juſtified freely by the grace of God, Rom. iii. 24. Tit. 11h, 17, 
Now, Hrllnly, you ſay, *if the favor had been procured 
e by another erſon, it could not have been ſaid to be be- 
* ſtowed freely.“ (ib, p. 17.) With ſabmiſlion, fir, let me 
aſk a queſtion—1s not the favor beſtowed as *Freely' when; 
procured by another perſon for me, as When procured. by 

myJelf 7 The anſwer is eafy—there- can be no difference, 
But, the truth is, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and all the 
bleſſings of grace and glory with him, are the gifts of eter« | 
nal love and undeſerved favor. And, what id grvew muſt. be 
Free; or it is 4 There is no condition for the erea- 
ture to perform, either directly or indireQly, to procure \ 
the bleſſings of ſalvation; for, were it ſo, we could not be 
Ae tely by the grace of God, Grace and works are as; 
perfeckly oppolite as a gift and a debt ; which is level to the 
meaneſt underſtanding. Paul's teſtimony: here is quite in 
point. Even ſo then at this preſent time alſo there e 4 
* remnant, according to the election of grace. And if by 
4 grace, then it is no more of works; otherwiſe grace is n 
more grace, But If it be of works, then it 1s no more 
grace: otherwiſe work is no more work,” Rom. xi. 9, 6. 
Let this evidence be duly 3 fir, I think the moſt 
learned in the law when pleading à cauſe at the bar, or 
the moſt ſkilful attorney in drawing a conveyance, cannot 
be more cautious in the choice of terms, nor yet more &. 


pine than the Spirit of inſpiration as been on this 


ubjet. Freely, that is, without cauſe, or worthineſs,” or 
deſerving, in the receiver. The whole force of the word 
ſeems ' exerted to prove, through all the bible, _—_— 
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ſubject of which it is uſed is, in a certain ſenſe, paſſive; that 
is, there is in * " cauſe of what is done to, or beſtowed 
upon him. David in prophecy, Pf. Ixix. 4. ſpeak ing of 
Chrit's enemies, ſaid bis hated liim de N Wer 
is, freely (Sn by the Seventy tranſlated, Ewgray ). This 
paſſage our Lord applies to himſelf in John, xv. 25. and ſays,, 
They hated me without a cauſe? (dwpeay), So here. We 
are, juſtified freely by the grace of God (dagtar) ; that js, 
without a cauſe in us. It is by the grace of God, his free 
favor, and not our goodneſs. : 1 
In one; paſſage, indeed, you ſay, * according to dur tranſ- 
lation, God is ſaid to forgive ſin for the ſale of Chriſt, 
* Eph, iv. 32. Be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, ' 
* forgiving one another, even as God for Chriſt's ſake, has 
freely forgiven you. But,) you add, in the original it is 
in Chriſt and may be underſtood of the goſpel of Chriſt.” , 
If we are pardoned for Cbriſt' ſake, and yet freely, as you | 
cite this text, I ſhould be glad to be informed, when you 
are diſpoſed, how our repentance and reformation can have 
any influence in the buſineſs. —-Do be fo kind as to explain 
ourſelf, Here let me obſerve, fir, that whatever God may 
e ſaid to do in or by the goſpel of Chriſt, was done before 
in Chriſt whoſe goſpel it is: and hence Paul ſays, * God 
as in Chriſt reconciling the world to himſelf, not im- 
© puting their treſpaſſes unto them.“ 2 Cor. v. 19. There 
never was a period in which God did not approve of his 
people in Chriſt—and, therefore, when the apoſtle ſays that 
7 God in Chriſt has freely forgiven” his people, he only re- 
lates the actual beſtowment of the bleſſing in time, Which 
had been treaſured up for them is Cbriſ from everlaſting, to 
be imparted in virtue of his incarnation and ſacrifice, För 
which. reaſon your critical remark might very well have been 
ſpared; unlefs you deſign to illuſtrate and confirm the truth 
you oppoſe, But you immediately ſubjoin theſe words— 
* Had fin been forgiven, in a ſtrict and propes ſenſe, for the 
« ſake of Chriſt, the word Freely would hardly have been 
* annexed to it; for this implies that forgiveneſs is the free 
« gift of God, and proceeds from his eſſential goodneſs and 
* mercy, without regard to any _— conſideration what- 
ever. (ib. p. 206. I am not a little pleaſed, fir, to find 
you, at laſt, ſo very expreſs on ſuch an important theme! 
A theme, the wonder of angels, and the joy of ſinners, for 
ever. This conceſſion, however, overthrows, at once, _ 
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for ever, all you have ſaid about the recommending nature, 
and conditionalicy, of good works, We both cordially agree 


to ſay chat, forgiveacls is the free gift of God,'—Let us 


ſtand here, and we {hail be on firm ground! Let us always 
ſeriouily regard this truth, and oppolition ſhall rage in vain, 
Yes, für; this is the ſenſible ſinner's ſtrong refuge; hither 
he flees, and is ſafe from deſerved judgment, The Lord 
will have mercy, becau/e he will have mercy ; without re- 
« gard to any foreign conſideration.— This is all his hope 
and all his ſalvation, May it be always yours and mine. 
The ſovereign will of Gad is the only reaſon for his pardon- 
ing ſinners ; therefore the repentance and reformation of 
men cannot be pleaded as a condition, nor have the N 


poſſible influence into the beſtowment of the bleſſing; becauſe 
this would be a anti, conſideration. You ſay that * God 
_ © forgiveth ſin from his Matial mercy and goodneſs,'—T 


hope, fir, that you do not mean by this language that he 
pardons by nece/ity of nature—becauſe, if ſo, then, either 


1. There could have been no pain or miſery in the univerſe ; 


for the ſins of angels and men muſt have been forgiven im- 
mediately on being committed: or—2. The being of fin, 
and the pardon of it, muſt have been as neceſſary and eter- 


nal as his exiſtence; which is tantamount to ſaying there is 


no ſin in the univerſe : or—3. We muſt be led to conclude, 


and pleaſure, © I, even I am he that 


either that there is no lawgiver, or his law has been per- 
fectly regarded by all intelligent creatures. But you remove 
all thoſe inſuperable diſiculties by ſaying, that, forgive- 
* neſs is the free gift ob God ;? and I am ſatisfied, For, what 


is a free gift, cannot be neceſſary or e/entia/ to the giver, 


but muſt, if beſtowed at all, be a free favor to him who 
receives it, and be a voluntary act in him who imparts ig. 
It may, or it may not, be imparted, as the giver chuſes, If 
the favor be free to him on whom it is beſtowed, it is given 
without any valuable conſideration to be rendered, by the 
receiver; and as a matter of mere bounty and choice in the 
iver, This is true goſpel, fir; let us always regard it, 
orgiveneſs is free in the origin of it—that is, God pardons 
the {inner without any conſideration Foreige to his own will 
lotteth out thy tranſ- 
greſſions for my own ſake, and will not remember thy ſins.” 
Ifai. xliii. 25. The glory of God being to be di 
in the redemption and final felicity of his choſen ones, an 
equal regard is had to holineſs and juſtice as mercy—nor 
could it be otherwiſe— for the attributes of Deity cannot be 
8 divided. 


layed 
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dleided, or oppoſe each other, in a ſinner's ſalvation. Here 
infinite wiſdom ſhines in the conſtitution and appointment, 
ih the obedience and ſufferings, of our adorable Mediator. 
He was freely ſet up as the head of his church—he freely 
undertook their cauſe—and, they are freely juſtified and 
ſaved in and by him. That is, they never did, nor ever 
can, contribute any thing towards their own ſalvation, or in 
any poſſible ſenſe deſerve it. And, as it is in him that they 
"re pardoned, juſtified, and ſaved; the bleſſings are truly . 
ſaid to be beſtowed for his ſake. It ſeems to me, fir, pretty 
evident, that, ſome how or other, you miſunderſtand the 
buſineſs—I mean when you ſpeak of mercy being eſſential to 
God—becauſe, you know, were this true, then a ſinful and 
miſerable creature muſt be eſſential tothe exiſtence of Deity, 
Noar is this a play upon words—for, what is e/ential to any being, 
cannot be ſeparated from that being—and, all the world knows 
that -u/ery only is the object of mercy, and that fin only is the 
cauſe of miſery. But, as fin is the violation of a law by a 
rational creature; and, as that violation is an inſult offered to 
the majeſty and authority of the lawgiver ; no man will aſſert, 
ſurely, who underſtands the queſtion, that mercy.ſhewh'to the 
offender is 2/ential to the lawgiver! Either eſſential to his 
nature, or to his relation to the ſinning creature! The idea is 
ſo abſurd that no man can ſoberly ſuppoſe it poſſible ! It muſt 
be an act of his own will and pleaſure. And then, of courſe, . 
it may be manifeſted in any way he thinks proper, that is 
confiſtent with the dignity of his character. This ſtill leads 
us to the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, © in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, %e forgiveneſs of fins, according to 
the riches of his grace. Eph. i. 7. By which we learn that, 
though Chriſt ſhed his blood for our ſins, as an atoning ſacrifice, 
vet the bleſſing of forgiveneſs to us is free; being beſtowed 
according to the riches of his grate. Suffer me, fir, to defer 
the conſideration of your other objections to the next letter. 
I. am, xc. A e | : 
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E RT T. ER XXXIV. 
REVEREND SIR, 
Vo know. it is much eaſier to make objections than it is 
1 to fupport them. When we throw out a hint which we 
would have conſidered as an objection by an opponent, though 
not expreſſed in that form, we thereby excule ourſelves from 
a proper defence, and yet hear what may be ſaid upon it. It 
is alſo a much leſs difficulty to are an objection, than it is 
to conwince the ohjector; for ſome men are as unwilling to ee 
the fallacy of their arguments, as they are unable to'defend them. 
Where there is not a cordial regard to revelation we generally 
find both theſe—but I write to a profeſſed friend and defender 
of chriſtianity,—However, na doubt but you have ſeen this 
remark ſo often realized, that the naming it needs n o apology. 
Here let me mention what I call your 40 
1. TV. Objection to the atonement. With a poſitive air, and 
without the ſhadgw of proof, you aſſert" that, the death of 
*' Chriſt cannot be confidered's 4 proper ſacrifice for fin, be- 
© cauſe many things eſſential to ſuch a iacrifice were wanting in 
* it, eſpecially its not being provided and 1 by the 
© ſinner,” (ib. p. 187.) Had you condeſcended, fir, to have 
named the many things eſſential” to ſuch a ſacrifice, and have 
ſhewn the reader that they were =o? found in Chriſt; then you 
would have appeared like an impartial and ſober diſputant— 
but, here you chuſe filence—and, I ſuppoſe, can give the public 
a reaſon for it. The 2 to a * acrifite for fin,” in 
my poor opinion, are theſe—1. The {acrifice muſt be a /ub- 
flitute for the finger, —2. It mult be adequate to ſuch a deſign. 
—3. The ſacrifice, and the ſinner, mutt de of one nature. 
And, 4. The ſacrifice mult be accepted, as ſuch, by the great 
Lawgiver. Were theſe things are found there is a * proper 
* ſacrifice for ſin'—but, according to the evidence adduced in 
theſe letters, they are all found in Chriſt, and not another 
therefore Chriſt is a proper ſacriſice for fin. The ſinner's not 
n and legerer the ſacrifice cannot, in the leaſt, 
ect the (Muce or the acceptance of it; for theſe reaſons— 
1. The ſinner is not a competent judge of the malignity and 
demerit of ſin. None but ooh is ſo, For which * the. 
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finner cannot provide that of which he has not a proper know- 
ledge. If, therefore, a facrifice be provided at all, it muſt be 
done by the Legiſlator ; for an inadequate ſacrifice would be 
of no avail.—2. The offended Lawgiver never required the 
ſinner to provide a facrifice z nor reproved him for not doing 
it. The legal covenant, or covenant of works, knows nothing 
of it—that commands perfect perſonal obedience, or threatens 
death in caſe of failure; and there it ends. But the covenant 
of grace leads to Chriſt—and there is not a third covenant to 
guide our enquiry, Nor—3. Did ever any ſinner, of his own 
accord, wiſh to enjoy the bleſſing of reconciliation. Univerſal 
experience confirms this remark, On which accounts the 
ſinner's © providing” the ſacrifice is abſolutely foreign 10 the 
ſubject. And, his preſenting it, is of no mote impoftance. 
For, even under the former Hupenſaüen, the eople dare not 

preſent, nor the prieſt offer, any ſacrifiee, at leaſt with ex- 


* 


ation of acceptance, but ſuch as Jehovah had "previouſly 
eſcribed to them, and provided for them—ſo that even the 
types were not of human invention; much Tels the ſubſtance. 
t is a token of aſtoniſhing grace that the offended Lawygiver 
condeſcended to provide a ſuitable ſacrifice for fin ; een his 
own incarnate Son and that the ſacrifice, thus provided, eely 
© preſented? and offered him/elf,, to bear and take away the 
fins of his people! Had the proviſion and preſentatium of a 
ſacrifice for fin, correſponding to the divine character, been 
left to the ſinner ; not one of Adam's poſterity would have 
ever ſeen the face of God with pleaſure. ' Now I come to the 
conſideration of the | _. , ew ee 
V. Objection: namely, * transferring of guilt, and conſe. 
* quently of puniſhment ;“ as you expreſs it. (Ib. p. 26.) 
Init „or enduring puniſtiment, always ſuppoſes the perſon 
who ſuffers, to be chargeable with the erime for which he 
ſuffers ; either by perſonal conduct, or by iuputat lenor the 
ſuffering would be unjuſt, Though this be the hinge on Which 
all our preſent, argument turns, and which you ought deliBeratel' 
to have conſidered 4 yet you chuſe to paſs It over with |} 
vaming the above words in a parentheſii=as though that was 
a coneluſlvg argument on your fide, Ts this rearing the ſub- 
ſod fir, as It deſerves ? Let the r If a man read 
+ bible with the lealt attention, one wou 74 he mult 
ſee, not only the dedfrine, but the language \mputation z 
both of fin and of righteouſneſs, And, as It makes ſuch a 
capital figure in the falvation of God, It ls nelther generous 
nor juſt 10 treat It in ſuch a ſuperflelal manner, I am quite of 


your 
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your wind, that, Arguments drawn from the moral govern- 
* ment of God, the nature of things, and the general __ of 
© revelation, will not be put off to a future time. At leaſt 


they aught var ] and, I ſhall be pleaſed, if they. are wer. © The. 


Whole compaſs and force of them,” you ſay, is within our 
reſent reach, and if the mind be unbiaſſed, they muſt, I think, 


& rmine our aſſent.” (ib. p. 278, 279.) I think a too, fir. 


And, were the mind © aabiafed,' the evidence afforded in theſe 
letters, containing.thele * arguments,” would determine our aſ- 
ſent, 1 ſhould ſuppoſe, to the record God has given of his 
Son. No perſon, perhaps, thinks his mind leis biaſſed, than 
hewhole mind is moſt enſlaved, This but too plainly accounts 
for the rooted and bold oppoſition to reyealed religion which 
now obtains in the world; and ſhews us how to regoncile a 
man's integrity with his holding the moſt mali | 
For, one would not willingly imagine, that 
oppoſe the truth, either of doctrine or duty, wa 
and de ſign. 5 ; 871 |; , 

The truth of a #raxsfer or imputation, cannot be more fully 
taught us than in the ſacred page. 
world ? By fin. But how came infants to die, who have not 


2 


perſonally violated the law of God ? By the imputation of 


Adam's firſt fin to them: they being federally in him, and re- 
preſented by him, 49 that action. Arhas expreſsly the apoſtle 
reaſons on this point, * Wherefore, as by one man fin entered 
into the, world, and death by tin; and ſo death paſſed upon 
* all men, for that (or in whom) all baue finned. Far until 
« the law fin was jn the world: but ne is not {mpated When 
© there is no law, Nevertheleſs death reigned from Adam to 
© Moles, even over them that had not ſinned after the Amili= 
© tude of Adam's trenſgrefiion, who is the figure of him that 
„Was to come, Rom. v. 14 —14, Ts teaches us, very cleaply, 
that if infants had nat been conſidered in Adam as d part bf 
a legal, federal, or moral whole, no tu could have been im⸗ 
pane to them and yet, without the knputatien of fin, there 
3 no reaſon of their death i becauſe, * death is the wages of 
„ in.“ Ch. vi. 3, It le in this view only, 1 ap that 
Adam de the gute ar type of Chriit, Who was then te gome 4 
each federally repreſenting hls reſpecktve ſeed, of which he 
why the conſtituted and appointed covenant head, To an 
* unbiaſed mind* nothing can be ſuperior evidence 19 the 
apoltle's yeaſoning on the 1ybjeRt in this chapter, See ver, 19. 
For as by que man's diſobedience — made finners 3 
so by the ebeennn of ang el many mad ruf Iv 
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came death into th 
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is only with this doctrine in our eye that we can form any poſ- 
ſible idea of thoſe texts which declare that the Lord Rath 
* laid on him the iniquity of us all he was made fin for us he 
© bore their fins in his own body -on the tree—the man is 
* blefled to whom the Lord will ver impute fin—God was in 
* Chriſt reconciling the world unto himielf, wor imputing their 
* treſpaſſer unto them—in Chriſt, the Lord, all the ſeed ot Iſrael 
Dare ju/tified—he is the Lord our righteouſheſi—God imputeth 
* righteouſneſt to his pw without workg—Chrift of God is 
* made righteouſneſt to his church, and they are the righteouſneſs 
* of God i b, Theſe, and various other parts of God's 
word, are completely unintelligible, if we lay aſide the doc- 
trine of imputation ; Whereas, with this keys we unlock a 
cabinet of the richeſt jewels, and come at the knowledge of 
the 2 bleſſings M N than the everlaſting love of 
* his people In Chrilt, their union to him, and ſalvation 
y him, 


You know, fir, the bible tells us that the Lord Jeſus Chrift 
is the huſband and head of his church which is the fulneſs of 
him who filleth all in all, This being the caſe, thelr Intereſt 
is one—thelr fins he took on him, and put hls righteouſneſs on 
them and thelr ſalvation becomes his glory an Joys Iris for 
this reaſon that Paul and Jude express themſelves in the fol. 
lowing manner— Huſbands, love your wives, even as Chriſt 
* alſo loved the church, and gave himſelf for it that he might 
„ ſanelity and cleanſe It, with the walhing of water by the 
* word, that he might preſent It to %%% u glorious church, 
not having ſpot or wrinkle, or any ſuch ching but that it 
* ſhould bo ho y, and without blemiſh,” =: V, 85-27, * Now 
« unto him who is able to keep you from falling, and to preſent 
* you faultleſs before the preſence of bis glory with exceeding 
c . ts the only a God our Sauer, be glory and majeſty, 
„ dominion and power, bath now and ever, Amen.“ Jude, ver, 
ult, This union, or relation, did not commence, though it 
is manifeſted, in time ; for every ſtep of divine conduct in time 
is but an exemplification of what eternally dwelt in the gra- 
cious purpoſe of God towards his people, And he * calls things 
* which are not, as though they were. -Rom., iv. 17, It is] this 
doctrine, fir, and only this, which will prove an expoſition to 
thoſe paſſages in which you read, that, He hath not beheld 
* iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he ſeen perverſeneſs in Iſrael,” 
Num, xxili, 21. The iniquity of Iſrael ſhall be ſought for, 
* and there ſhall be none; and the fins of Judah, and they 
* ſhall not be found ; for 1 will pardon them w 8 


(! * 


Jerem. I. 20. And, che apoſtle Aye that, “, God hath; raifed., 
us up together, and made us ſit together in heaven places, 
* in Chriſt Jeius,* Eph. ii. 6. And ye are complete in Mm, 
„who is the head of all principality and, power.“ Col, 
10. Now, it is manifeſi, that the children of , God are ne 
more without ſin, ir ham/elver, than Chriſt iy wit out righ ; 
teouſneſs ; but, in h, they are accepted even int yt} 
infinite purity. All their comelineſs, grifes from 4% come- 
lineſs put «porn them Ee. xvi. 14, and all bis ſyfferings 
aroſe from their (ins being put upon him. You would do well 
to recollect, fr, that all the redeemed of the Lord were choſen 
in Chriſt before the foundation of the world 4 Eph. I. 4, that 


= had grace given them in Chriſt be/bye the world began: 
a 'Th 


Wi. 9. and, that the promiſe ot eternal life was given. 
them in Christ, by God who cannot lie, 4% e the world 
began 4 Tit, I. 3. % that the beſtowment of rage and 
glor 4% them, and all the obedience. and ſufferings of 

hell V them, are only the fulälment of the original agree» 
ment between the ſacred Three in thelr behalf, For which. 
reaſon it ſeems quite ſafe to conclude there was, int if 
ſanſo, an eternal union between the Lord Chriſt and all 
his feed, This appears tw be the A doQrine, ür; 
which I wiſh vou clearly o underſtand, and cordially 10 
recelve i nor can any one deſire, 1 (hould ſuppoſe, plalner, 
evidence of any truth, when properly underitood, than the 
bible affords of this, And, If ſeripture evidence be rejected, 
ar (lighted, we have nothing left, \ #i 
VI. The laſt obJeQtion 1 ſhall mention le, what you are 
pleaſed to ſay of the practical tendency of the atonement, No 
doubt but the morality of & doftrine will give us ſome offi» 
mate of its truth, when ouly ſtated—but, If am not much 
deceived, you have quite miſtaken the matter in your ſtate» 
ment of it, Your objeckion is couched in theſe worde“ If. 
* the ſufferings," due for fin,“ had been endured already by 
* ſame perſon of ſufficient dignity, on the behalf of all future 
* tranſgreſſors,' then, you tell us, * it is impoſſible ta con- 
* celive how the conſideration of it ſhould be any reſtraint at 
* all z fince joking that any man could then do would ex- 
\, poſe any other to farther ſuffering,' (ib, p. 190, 171.) This 
ertion, I think, betrays a very great inattention, to ſay the 
leaſt, to the following two thingi—1. To the ſtatement of 
this matter in the word of God, Were you to read the 
ſacred page, you could not well help ſeeing the difference 
that is there made between judicial puniſhment and fatherly 
| cor - 
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chrreftion. Though « bellever ſhall never come into con- 
demnation, yet hie fins are ſure to be viſited with the rod of 
& covenant Father. Far, notwithfanding he i delivered” 
from the law av « covenant of works, yet he is (till under It 
"9's rule of life, ' It muſt have been a peculiar overſight In- 
ded not to have ſeen this diſtinftion, The Father, When 
aking of che Son as mediator, ſays, © If his children for- 
* ſake my law, and walk not in my judgmevts 4 if hey: 
"break my ſtatntes, and keep not my commandments; then 
will 1 viſit their tranſgrefion with a rod, and their ink» 
July with firipes, Nevertheleſs, my loving kingneſs-will 
not utterly take from him, nor (ſuffer my faithfulneſs to 
„fail.“ Pſ. Ixxyix. you19, And great Paul ſays, that's we 
gro not without law to God, but under the law to Chriſt,? 
1 Cor, ix, 21, But—2, Your declaration diſcovers; if 
poſſible, 4 greater inattention to the workings of human 
natute than to the word of truth, Was it ever known, 
ſince the foundation of the world, that FEAR was a nobler 
d ſtronger motive to obedience than greg and LOVED 
et an Inſtance be produced, And yet your language ſup- 
ev "this, According to your argument, the more men 
feared, or felt, the righteous diſplexſurs of « fines venging 
God, the more ay would refruin from fin, and the better 
they would ferve him | Wliat a ſtrange idea | Upon this 
plan of reaſoning, there muſt be more reverence and home 
rendered to God in , where men have no higher motive 
than for 6 than in the cela, world, where they are go- 
verned by ardent gratirade, and ſuperlative ove! Can an 
man recelve this dectrine ? One ſhould hardly ſuppoſe it! 
How amazingly different our Iden of this Aue from that 
of the inſpired volume, Bleſs the Lord; O my foul 4' ſays 
David, and all that is within me, bleſs his holy name, Bleſs: 
2 Lord, O my foul; und forget not nll Nies benefits 1 who 
a Iv th ih no in ultles, and ſo on. pl, elil. ley, 11 
have blotted out as 4 tek eloud thy tranſyreſlions, und as 
* « cloud thy fins 1 return unte me, for 1 have redeemed thee, 
Sing, O ye heavens tor che Lord hath done it 1 ſhouts ye 
0 tower party of the earth i break forth lit flnging, ye moun- 
* Wilks, O foreſt, and every tree therein for the Lord we 
« redeemed: Jacob, and glorified himfelf' in Irael,“ 1b, 
AMV. an, 24; © For the love of Chrift canpfiratacth us, becauſe 
« we thus Judge, that If one died for all, then were all dead 1 
*and that Ne died for all, that they Who ve ſhould not 
0 henceforth live unte themfvlves, buy unte him who 4 


— 
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* for them, and roſe a Ly 2 Cor. V 14, 15. We love him, 
© heeauſe he firſt loved us,“ 1 John, iv. 19. Unto him who 


© loved us, und waſhed us from our fins in his own blood, 
* and hath made us kings and prieſts unto. God and his 
* Father z w him be glor ry and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.“ Rev. i. 5, 65 des this evidence go to prove that 
r of — * gu a Ir 0 Can any 
ng moro ſtro mark the oppoſite temper 
The ee Nealnd ariſe, Np ercelve 14 not = 
fear of God as a righteouſly nednfod 10 5 6 but from 
pyerflowin; pn of, his pardoning; Krave wh and ton 
Aaifplayed through the ſacrifice of his own * 
. 200 | MN this honor, and this folleity, | through 
0 riſt, Amen, 
Thit imperfedt wow of the fubje@, will tot'th t a 
. chuſes bo ny Wel, We the dv s Ti 
atonement is, as you quite a modern thing z 
7% or, Whether it bs 5 as ol 5 My g 
Na us ancient, in t 1 an 
1 vation of hls people, 1 believe le will i be Hunt 145 
to ſeparate the one from che other. letter 
with one obſervation, N appears N 0 In Ne 25 
letters, that thor {s preciſely the hm authority, 0 
| es atonement of Bhi.” a for the reſurre af ani 4 
\ ment, If, therefore, you would be propety 1 
eliever, that le, have 1 cent ground Th ur ac 
ow would be a conſent helle ver, that 1s, rectide ove 
of truth that is founded on the ſame authority, or evid 1 
you ought to embrace the atonement with the ſache uffverlg 
ns the reſurredtion and final judgment. It is the. churatter|{t 
of a proteſtant, and friend to reveule e „ta tonſſcker an 
treat the bible ns 4 per ſect "ITY ts aut boys 0 ny 
erf In le rue mne ty age e e 
2 diminution, Now, y A know, fr, to'e6&pyrige, or 
redit, either of Its doQpines dr duties, Ju 4 Wally Prack 


enlal 0 its porfectlon, hy to cRurge 1 i def 
rfecklon, or Ae of Tow ptu 1 a the 


den of ſuperflulty, av t doeh 0 defleten gur re}#&ibn 
of this atonement,” theyefbre; kgs ſenſe und trut 
— the bible in ll ly * my. ane 75 dd u\ddnial of 
ref\rre&tion would do fot WHMel reafbn fuer mo to re * 
1 ir, deliberate! ly 6 review your ot, and 

ſtent with 0 olf and the word ol ug 4. 90 a 
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10 REVBREND SIR," hv rd , M wn Þ 1 
Y DESIGN this letter for my conclyfon, Fkevſe Its milcel, 
V, lance contents, I cannot conjecture Why, a ral friend 
Jo. neceſſity fond abjeR; to predeſtination ; ſeeing they are 
anly twoſwords for the ſame thing. For, what is the ſauxce 
af prentng neceſſity ? The will of God, From the fupe 
untain ſprings predeſtination, For this reaſon they 6ught 
never zo he, oppaſed to each other ; whether We ſpeak of 
We natural or moral government of God, or the final ſtates 
f angels and men, Who your informant may have been, I 
now notbat, this I Know, that you aſſert what all tbe 
eri can not prove i, namely, that the ſcheme' of predeſti- 
nation © makes the Grind character and government appear 
1 an e i. p. 284,) IH an ation be not ehe 
In itſelf, gr, circumſtances, when Jone 1 it can be no harm 
ory ly to predetermine to do that action. "The Acklon, 
bag the determination, have one object and one motive, 
To allow one, moment's pain in the creation, as the puniſh» 
ment of ſin, is quite ſufficient to refute got aſſertion—unleſs 
you deny (hat God infliQs that puniſhment, or aſſert that 
e does it without deſign. Had all the race of Adam been 
left without-hope as devils are, there would have been no- 
thing more. * execrebl4 in the one than the other : that ls, 
the Jud "of 40 the earth would have been righteous in the 
miſery of all, It iv on your (ide, you know, fir, to prove, 
f you can, that God Is %% in the miſery of a H ner 
Lt, + If hie government be not unjuſt, It Is not * axecrable,? 
You ſee where the refleAion of your candid remark will 
ll; for vou are to remember, that, * he aer ALL 
* things after, the counſel of % own will,” Beſides, you 
will allow me to obſerve, that, predeſtination has, not the 
Inevitable defirution af the greateſt part of niankind,! nor 
ndeed any; part of them, for Its obje&, without the con- 
deration of fin and, 1 ſuppoſe, I can ſafely leave you to 
ſay, whether it be ( axecrable) to inflit righteous puniſhment. 
on the 1 of iniquity—though there are ſame * ap. 
*, pointed to wrath,” yet not as creatures, but as 1 
err foaming yn or 
RF, 11 1 | 
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For wrath is puniſhment ; and puniſhment always e 

offence, Gov is jult and therefore pn 905 75 Wit 

a crime, No, fir ; Unners are nos * ge ecanfe thy 
were not choſen to [than eg By eh Chriſt di N 
make atanement for theme-but, hx, * 0. an Lan gyn 
is; Menge of fin committed ag kh, haly an TD 
God., Had the contrary been the ,caſs.ypu ace [dune had 
ſomewhatho ſay z but, as the maten rely iy pr 1875 dien 
in-abſolutely frae from every fair and Jy! tion, py ere 
is A term ou ſeem fond of uſing, out ie lle 
inſtruction, I mean the term Sw d.yay have 
me underſtand puniſhment july Yin igteq, hy its 
lege If che latter, you Will Permit mg. 40 deny the . exiiloncs 
aobany ſuch thing 1 becguſe it; e for the all-per- 
© fe gayennment,,of God' e by fayned, with injultice, 
aud, lf the farmer baideligned, it 1 mes e ye and 
andy for nothing inbeegufe, in that ese, ſeverity only fig 
 nifies uf puniſhment... Yar this nh on 4, Jball.fay, p more 
Nea it tall 1 _— with; your ,meanjn 2 ip 

455 yob will, allow te (pen; fr "861 8 4 wquld phſery 

dae — clearly gt opiniqn that, phe. greateſt pays, af 
* mankind,” but not al of them, will 10 r glork- 
ted and that amopgl them will, ba tou ſe who had 
been;:Jiteral(y, the, chief-af u he an of my.0pj- 
nion vi Paul's mop Mae ll * dus, f Ge 
where he ay, 4 That \b} m velthe pM- 
1 ln * —.— . . 


* eminence,* Col, mo cerely w Bac 


you and I had a 2 1558 7. Meet the b wit t 
puſſuge of (orippuras 14 would cal PRA uy 


our hearts, in defending the goſpel © Joly . 
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is totally independent of human wiſdom.. You have. not 
forgotten the candor of thoſe who, in the plenitude of their 
_ difident meekneſs, accounted Peter and John * wilearned 
idiot: Acts, iv. 13. Doubtleſs you can recolled the old 
queſtian—* Have any of the RULFRS,'or of the phariſees, 
believed on him? John, vii. 48. What a mighty evidence 
thoſe gentlemen, famous for learning and piety, gave of 
their loving and embracing the truth Who would not copy 
an example ſo remarkably r To be ſure their 
zeal and education muſt ſtand as the criterion of truth 
You know that ſome of old were chende at the teaching and 
doQrine of Chriſt himſelf, becauſe he was, in their opinion, 
uneducated and unlearned. I have often obſerved ſuch /ittle, 
Foreign things as theſe thrown out to amuſe the reader by 
thoſe who undervalued the word of God; and, therefore, 
fir, I would not have you found in ſueh company: for. they 
betray a meanneſs of diſpoſition, by ſuch conduct, that is 
almoſt beneath one's notice. If you offer nothing to the 
ublic but what is m_y and truly rational, you need:not 
fear t it will ſpBak for itſelf ; it will be heard and regarded; 
TI have not the leaft partlality for implicit faith z and there- 
fore always rejoice in the ſpread of every kind of | uſeful 
Knowledge; but when the doQrines of the goſpel come in 
queſtion, and the authority of God by which they are re- 
commended to us, I freely own to you that I prefer Cobler 
Now's ſermon on * The Spirit's teaching," to all the erudition 
in the world, © 1 | | 
Fou muſt allow me deeply to bluſh for an author who 
calls himſelf a of chriſtianity, and pot en rank the 
worſhip of the Jon of God with that of dead men / and 
tell the world that * the | idolatry of the'chriftlan chureh 
„began with the deification' and proper worſhip -of-.;Jeſ\rs 
© Chriſt,* (Dif, v. 1. p.'g1, 52. Corrup: v. I. p. J, Von 
remember, fir, to have read that; Michael the 1 
'« when contending with the devil about the body of Moles, 
 durſt not bring' n railing! aceuſktion' againſt him, but 
* ſaid, The Lord vebubs thee.” Jude, ver, g, In the preſent 
day of cander and freedom, it would be deemed exceedingly 
unpalite and ſevere tö charge this blaſphomy 
but, fir, yon will permit me to obſerve, that, this: fame 


2 when he is ſeated on his throne of judgment, will 
diſplay his infinite majeſty in a manner that will fill your 
aſtoniſhed mind Weh everläſting eonfufion for ſuck af af. 
fertion, unleſs the Lord is pleaſed to grant you repentance 
N | unto | 
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* unto life before you go hence, It will be in vain to think 
of retracting errors then, (R. p. 60.) Had there been a 
divine warrant for the worſhip of dead men, in the ſacred 


age, or any thing bordering upon it—had we been told 


here that the worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt was idolatry, or the 
leaſt hint given by which we might have been led to ſuch a 
ſuppoſition—l would willingly have accepted ſome apology 
for your bold, unprecedented aſſertion ; but, ſeeing every 
thing is moſt expreſsly the reverſe of this, I am obliged to 
obſerve, in your own words, To ſuch WRETCHED expe- 
« dients' are ſuch men reduced, who eſpouſe a ſyſtem that is 
oppoſite to the truth of God, (ib. p. 113.) * Who is a liar, 
ſaid the beloved diſciple, © but he that denieth that Jeſu 
is the Chriſt? He is antichriſt that denieth the Father a 
* the Son.“ 1 John, ii. 21. This ſolemn aſſertion is addreſſed 
to your ſerious regard. (R. p. 31. note.) 

As to the Holy Spirit of God, him you are pleaſed to 
deny both as to his perſon and operations. But, if he 
withdraw from our religious aſſemblies, all is dark, and 
dull, and void. This is confirmed by univerſal obſerva- 
tion. In order therefore to keep up the attention of the 

evople, one ſubſtitutes the ornaments of dreſs and painted 
gurex—another the charms of mulle—and a third attempts 
to ſupply the mournful defect by m—_— a ſyſtem that is 
ſuited to depraved nature. —IIowever, all theſe ſuecedanes 
will leave the 4eart of the worthipper as ſenſeleſs towards 
God as the coldelt warble. hes is fo demonitrable a fat 
that nothing can make It plalner, May the Spirit of grace 
and truth re-viſlt our congregations, or vital religion will 
never he known to eternity, It |» true, we hear of the cew- 
won influence of the Spielt, from fame pulples, and fome pens 
but it is language 1 do not uaderttand xz for, to me, it 
conveys no meaning at all, Nor do 1 fee any good ariſe 
from it-—nor is it founded un the word of God, The Holy 
Spirit was promiſed, by the great Redeemer, to convince of 
fin, of ri — and of judgment to come to glo- 
rify Chriſt—to comfort his people and, we know he gra- 
eiouſly performs all theſe things ; and, * if any man have not 
Ithe Hirte of Chriſt, he is none of his.“ Rom, viii. 9. 
But, yet, this is not common ; that is, he does not beſtow 
theſe favors on all: they are given only to the children of 
God. This is ſutticient to prove the truth and glory of his 
divine per/on, and to ſhew the n«ceflity and importance of 
his gracious work. But have ſpoken to this before. (R. p. 51.) 
M m 2 I know, 
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| know, fir, that vou can ſay ſome bard things reipeR- 
ing the doArine of the trinity, A doctrine, without which, 
revealed religion can have no meaning. But, leſs harſhneſs 
would be as great a proof of found wiſdom. For, what 
does a man ſay, when he decides on a ſubje& of which he 
can have no poflible idea ? The anſwer is eaſy, Not you, 
nor.the higheſt creature, can have ſuch a conception of the 
divine nature, as to ſay 4% Jehovah exilly—and yet, I am 
very ſure that, knowledge lets than this, will not entitle any 
man to call the trinity * chriſtian polytheiſm.“—If there be 
ſuch arguments as will jultify our denying tho trinity, they 
will alſo jultify our denial of the exillence of Deity i and 
prove us innocent in abſolute atheiſm. It ſeems ſtrange, to 
me, that the reſurreQion ſhould be received and the trinity 
rejected z becauſe the one is no more an object of compre« 
henſion than the other z und, becauſe the latter Hands on jult 
the ſame evidence and authority as the former : they are 
both revealed ſimply as facts, and that is all the bible ſays 
about them, and all that we can poſlibly know of them, At 
leaſt in the preſent ſtate of things, Whether receiving one 
part of revealed truth and rejecting another, is not to be 
wiſe above what is written 3 1 mult leave you to ſay, 
You ſay, * It is my frm perſuaſion, that the three doc- 
0 ines of materialiſm, of that which is commonly called 
„ {ocinianiſm, and of philoſophical neceſſity, are equally 
parts of one ſyſtem, being equally founded on juſt obſer- 
« vations of nature, and fair deductions from the ſcriptures.” 
(Dif. v. i. p. ult.) That theſe things are equally parts 
of your /y/tem is manifeſt enough; but, I think, the reader 
will ſee reaſon to conclude, in the preceding letters, that 
they make no part of the ſyſtem of neck q That ſyſtem which 
ſubverts the morality of human actions, and is deſtructive of 
God's moral government—that ſyſtem which ſuppoſes the 
happineſs of ſinners without a due regard to the divine 
character; can neither be founded on ut obſervations of 
nature, nor © fair deductions from ſcripture :* and, conſe- 
ently, cannot be a ſyſtem of truth. Such, fir, is your 
yſtem. How * firm* your * perſuaſion' may be in your-own 
mind, I am not to ſay ; but I have endeavoured to prove 
that it is, in fact, a groundle/5 perſuaſion : of which the reader 
is to judge for himſelf. However, after all, ſhould you be 
determined to abide by your ſyſtem, I can only pray that you 
may be intereſted in. that atonement which you now deny ; 
and be made a ſubject of that grace of which, at preſent, 
| you 
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you ſeem; to have no knowledge $ this I ſhall, conti- 
nus to do, I truit, While we boch abide on earth and Wai 
the dociſion of that day, when Fothing {hall meet the playdit 
«f the judge but his own WORD: and, his. own WORK,” 
In, Reverend Air, „„ ..:; | 
Four Friend and e yervait, * 
= | 1 n S. ROW. 8. 
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Fergie, 
OUR five volumes which, I have taken the liberty to 
examine being. borrowed, and my making extracts 
from them, may poſlibly have occaſioned ſome errors in 
quatation-but, fir, if any ſuch inſtagce be found, if 1 
have omitted any argument Which may appear to you 
particularly deſerving notice, if | have miſrepreſented your 
meaning in any caſe, if | have expreſſed. myſelf improper] ' 
ur petverted the genuine ſenſe of ſcripture g 1 will readily 
thank you, or any one, who will be ſo kind as ta point it 
out and ſet me right, and freely aſk your pardon on con- 
viction: for I am perſuaded that truth needs no {ubterfuge 
nor 'artifice, being always equal to the ſevereſt examination, 
The more it is examined, and the better it is underſtqod-; 
the more cordially it is embraced, and the more highly t js 
eſteemed, May we know the truth, and the truth. Mall 
make us free. 
It may be — will never ſee theſe letters but, if you 
ſhould, and think it prudent to venture into the field again, 
you will pardon me, fir, if J preſume on giving you a word 
of advice, It is this—do not place your army about in 
ſingle men, or ſmall parties, às though you feared ſucceſs, 
as you have hitherto done; but let me invite you to raiſe 
your batteries and range your men for a regular attack, like 
a general that can truſt his ſtrength ; and then we ſhall ſee, 
at once, the force that is brought againſt us, without run- 
ning here and there to find them out. If be cauſe of truth 
be * object, let the reader ſee, at one view, on which ſide 
it lies. The whole buſineſs in debate may be reduced, in my 
humble opinion, to theſe three plain queſtions. 
I. Whether there be a firſt cauſe of all things? 
II. Whether the bible be the word of God? And, 
III. Whether all the truths it reveals are to be received 
en the credit of divine teſtimony ? 


All 
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All that is written on the ſubject of chriſtianity apart 
from, or in oppoſition to, theſe three obvious politions;-:is 
only holding a falſe mirror before the eyes of the reader 
and you may continue writing till your hand grows Riff with 
death, without ſaying any thing to the purpoſe, except your 
attention be fixed on theſe 1 and leading points. If you 
are diſpoſed to take up the matter on this fair and open 
ground, and keep to the argument, any one may give you 
à friendly meeting, in divine ſtrength; and go with you 
all through the argument. I make this obſervation, becauſe 
I conſider theſe three thoughts of the greateſt importance 
in the preſent concern; and, becauſe I do not know that 
any one has taken up the argument in this light; which 
appears to me the only juſt one to bring the buſineſs to a 
proper iſſue, | | 
One word, and I have done. A certain gentleman, in 
reviewing my Remarks, (Crit, Rev. July, 1784.) was pleaſed 
to ſay that, in the plenitude of my orthodoxy I frequently 
© uſed ſuch arguments as a cautious and prudent polemic 
© would not chuſe to advance.“ Now, had I been indulged 
with a hint to ſhew me the incaution and inprudence of the 
arguments advanced, I ſhould moſt certainly have acknow- 
ledged the favor; becauſe, though I am not aſhamed of my 
me ard: *yet, I ſhould not chuſe to be ob/tinate. But, as 
this kindneſs was then withheld, I ſhall rejoice if this fut- 
ther attempt may prove the occaſion of my better inſtruction; 
either from that gentleman, or any other, ne r. 
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Page 6, line 27, read incon/iftent. P. 16, I. 31, dele not; 1. ult. 
or on read in. P. 19, l. 25, read ecclifiaſtical. P. 23, I. 40, 
read Rom. iii. 23. P. 23, I. 23, for to read fo. P. 25, I. 6, 
after tf, » put a comma. P. 30, I. 40, read Fein, P. 37, 
- 27, 2 iptural. P. 38, I. 23," tor it read 
P. 48, l. r is read his, P. 50, I. 40, — 
Jn we, P. 58, I. 25, read deſpair. *P. 63. L 22, read all 
long-ſuffering. P. 64, 1. 21, read decided. 9. 65, I. 20, for 
the read bis P. 66, l. . P. 72, l. 
read capable. P. 80, 1. ** read attraction. P. 113. 
1. 18, read Letter XX. P. 154, I. 39, gms" Nothing ſhort of 
this, P. 157, 1. 23. after beneath, add, the aweight ; l. 35, 
ney ead mere. Fo 159, 1 . for nor read net, P. 175» 
er condemn, ad er. P. 190, I. 32, for he read 
* L or 201, J. 3, read — s; 1. 4, dele x in ceres. P. 206, 
I. 18, dele 5 in /acrifices, Pp. 227, 1. 39, read blood of atone- 
ment, P. 241, I. 14, read I am not at liberty. 
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